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FOREWORD 


I have great pleasure in introducing ‘Rtu in Sanskrit 
Literature’ representing the learned lectures delivered 
by Dr. V. Raghavan during the Saradiya Jnana Mahot- 
sava held in 1971 under the auspices of the Shri Lai 
Bahadur Shastri Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, Delhi, 
one of the leading Sanskrit institutions in the country 
working under the Rashtriya Sanskrit Samsthan. 

Right from the constitution of the Sanskrit Commission, 
there was not a single activity for the propagation and 
development of Sanskrit undertaken by the Ministry 
of Education in which Dr. Raghavan has not given his 
valuable contribution. As a scholar par excellence and as 
an intellectual giant, he has an International reputation 
extending over four decades. As an ardent student of 
Sahitya and himself a composer, and as a connoiseur of 
art and music, he has placed his versatile gifts at the 
service of several cultural organisations in the country. 
Nobody could have been a better choice than Dr.Raghavan 
for delivering these lectures on the Seasons as depicted in 
Sanskrit Literature, under the auspices of the Vidyapeetha. 
He has fulfilled this assignment admirably. The Vidya¬ 
peetha authorities have great pleasure in publishing the 
lectures delivered by him. 

Not only did he take the trouble of delivering these 
lectures and agreed to get them published, but even 
the honorarium that was paid to him for these lectures 
was donated by him for the benefit of the Vidyapeetha. 
The Rashtriya Sanskrit Samsthan and Shri Lai Bahadur 
Shastri Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha are therefore 
both indebted to him in more ways than one. We look 
forward to many more such opportunities when the fruits 
of his long years of ceaseless endeavour in the field of 
Sanskrit research will be made available to us. I may 
assure him that the Vidyapeethas and the Samsthan are 
always ready to make his researches available to the 
wider Sanskrit world. 


R. K. Sharma 




TOT^HTfrS: 

*r*?;a-TORh 

aarcaarcisfaTsaig fafaaig atfa<j snaataina-a^sRiw 
^rfaa aifagr afasr a air%: aaaaava: aasfa i eraifaa- 
^TR^5f%8WfHr faSsVaRf aifa%g fa^ag sai^anaRI 
errata, aajaaa^ a i 

S ar^ ^S ' 80 ^Nnj. U ai^ ^o aia<t apsa- 
a#eataaiaaifaataaRaRaRr, %?ifa^Tah afaaafaamaW, 
fiRajqfif^ajaiRr, 
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ots ?fa i 
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PREFACE 


Sanskrit poetry offers scope for several studies from 
the purely literary and aesthetic point of view but unfor¬ 
tunately the pre-occupation of Indology with the use of 
Sanskrit literature for the setting up of historical and 
chronological skeleton-frames has deadened, so to say, 
the finer sensibilities and enjoyment of the Sanskrit muse 
in her rich and variegated expressions in the epics, the 
long and short poems, and in prose and drama. The 
earliest impact, abroad, of Sanskrit was in the purely 
literary world and today the interest in its literary values 
is increasing as seen in the continuous production of 
translations of Sanskrit poems, plays and narratives. 

In the midst of my pre-occupation with manuscripts- 
survey and the New Catalogus Catalogorum, I have been, 
off and on, making contributions to the literary 
study of Sanskrit creative writings, but have not been able, 
so far, to do more in this line. Of the several subjects of 
this kind, one that had long been on my mind is the idea 
of Rtu and the beauty and appeal of /?/«-poetry in 
Sanskrit. My thanks are due to the authorities of the 
Sri L. B. S. Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Delhi for giving 
me an opportunity to take up this subject and deal with 
it in a course of three lectures under their annual Saradiya 
Jama Mahotsava endowment . 1 

To Dr. R. K. Sharma, Director of the Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Samsthan, Ministry of Education, to Sri Chapa- 
lakanta Bhattacharya, M. P., Chairman, and Dr. Mandan 
Misra, Principal, L.B.S. Kendriya Samskrta Vidyapitha, 

I must express my gratitude for the arrangements they 
made for these lectures and the interest they evinced 
in their publication. It is a matter of gratification to all 
of us that this book could be brought out on the occasion 
of the first International Sanskrit Conference of the 
Ministry. Dr. S. S. Janaki, my former student, helped me 
with the reading of the proofs and the checking of the 
Indexes. The M. L. J. Press (Private) Limited is to be 
thanked for the printing of the work. 


V. Raghavan 
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I 


Rtu in Veda, Ilihasa, Parana etc. 

(i) 

Rtu is from the same root as and twin to the other well-known 
concept of Rta. From the order of Nature and regularity with which 
things in Nature move and progress, the ideas of moral order and 
truth grew from the word Rta. Rtu and Rta go together as two aspects 
of action or movement from the same root ‘ R ’ ‘ to go ’. The Nirukta 
says “ Rtur arter gati-karmanah ” (II.25) 1 . Renou has reviewed 
the interpretations and discussed the meaning of Rtu in relation to 
Rta, in his paper on Vedic Rtu . 2 Geldner held that by ‘rluna\ ‘ rtubhih » 
etc., the Veda meant ‘ in one’s turn According to Roth, Rtu 
meant ‘ time ’, ‘ suitable time ’ and ‘ proper time for sacrifice 
Monier-Williams 3 records the meanings ‘ fixed time for sacrifice ’, 
‘ epoch ’, ‘season’ and ‘ fixed order ’, ‘ rule ’, ‘ light ’ and ‘ splen¬ 
dour ’, and that the forms ‘Rtusah’ and ‘ Rtuthd ’ meant ‘orderly \ 
'■ duly ’ and ‘ at right time ’, and that ‘ Rtvlya ’ meant ‘regular ’. 
Renou attached to the concept the idea of ‘ division ’ and interpreted 
a form like ‘ rtund ’ as ‘ according to the division ’. A functional 
and distributive aspect was also considered an important part of the 
meaning of Rtu. To the root ‘ R ’ itself, he would assign an extension 
of the idea of ‘ going ’ to ‘ bringing about a continuity ’. While 
Rta was the abstract aspect, Rtu was the active aspect. It is from 
these ideas that Rtu came to mean the form in which Nature expressed 
itself in an orderly sequence in particular, specific and patent forms, 
in short, the Seasons. 

A brief survey of the word Rtu, as it occurs in Vedic literature 
beginning with the Rgveda Samhitd, will give us an idea of the way 
the significance of this word grew. In Rv. I.15, the gods Indra, 
Maruts, Tvastr, Agni, Mitravaruna, Dravinodas, and Asvins are 
asked to drink the Soma with Rtu: ‘Indra somam piba rtuna’ and so on. 
In the same strain is 11.37 where again the gods are asked to drink 
Soma with the Rtus, the difference being that in the former hymn 
Rtu is in singular and here it is in plural in three verses (Rtubhih). 
The primary super-Seasonal meaning of ‘ by turns ’ or ‘ in order ’ 
might have been meant in the above instances. The mention of the Rtus 
of Usas in Rv. I.49.3 and ‘rtubhir dhruvebhih’ with reference to the 
offerings to Agni in Rv. I.84.18 must also be in this sense of ‘ appear¬ 
ance at regular times ’ and ‘ fixed times ’. From this, it appears to 
be a far cry to the Xth Man^ala, where we have the well-known 

1 . See also Uijadi I. 72 : ‘Artesca tuh’. 

2. In Indian Culture XV. 1-4 (July 48-June 49), PP. 21ff. 

3 . [n his Dictionary. 
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RTU IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


PurusasUkta definitely mentioning the Seasons. Three or perhaps 
four Seasons are expressly mentioned here with their names, Vasanta, 
Grisma and Sarad and possibly Pravrd, if we go by the Av. reading. 
In the great cosmic conception of the creation as a sacrifice of the 
Supreme Being, the gods used Vasanta (Spring) as the ghee for the 
oblation {Ajya), Grisma (Summer) as fuel ( Idhma), Sarad (Autumn) 
as the food offering and sprinkled the Supreme Being to be sacri¬ 
ficed, with water of the Rains. 

Vasanto’syasld ajyam grisma idhmah sarad havih 

tam yajnam barhisi prauksan {Rv. X.90. 6 - 7 ) 

read more explicitly as ’ pravrsi prauksan’ in the Av. (XIX.6.11). 
The appropriateness of the imagery of the Rsi here will be clear 
when we realise how with Spring goes rich and fatty ghee, heat and 
burning with Summer, food-stuff consumed with Autumn, the season 
of Harvest and water with the Rains. 

Rv. VII.103, the famous Frog-hymn, may be taken as a graphic 
picture of the Rains, how they bring out the frogs with their diverse 
kinds of articulations. In fact in this Sukta not only is the rainy 
season, Pravfd, mentioned more than once, but in the penultimate 
verse the sequence of Seasons, of Gharma (Summer) followed by the 
Rains in the orderly and undisturbed course of the twelve months 
(dvadasasya) of the year {sam vatsara) as ordained by the gods ( devahitim ) 
is mentioned. II. 33.2 prays to Rudra for a long life of hundred 
winters {satam himah asiya) and X.161 invoking long life, mentions 
a hundred Autumns, Winters and Springs {Sarad, Hemanta and 
Vasanta ). Thus all the five seasons are spoken of with their names in 
the Rv. It is clear that the sixth Season Sisira was not separately 
counted and all the four cold months were counted as one Hemanta 
or as it happens in the Taitt. Sadi, in a compound Hemanta-sisira. That 
this was so is known from a number of contexts in the Taittiriya and 
other Tv. Samfdtas, e.g. 1 .6.2.3; IV. 3.3.2. where Hemanta-ii^irau as 
a compound is given as one Season; and in 1 . 6 .1.2., VII.3.8.1. etc. 
the Seasons are counted as five (panca va rtavah samvatsare) 1 . 
While metaphorically the name of any one Season applies generally 
to the whole year, Sarad, Varsa, or Hima, it may be noted that Sarad 
leads such usage, evidently because of the nature of that Season, its 
appeal and its association with the produce of the land. 

The ‘ Six Seasons ’ had become well established in the Tajurveda 
and also in the Brahmanas and become part and parcel of the round 
of sacrifices and offerings performed throughout the year, although 
occasionally five also came up as their number. The common nam>» 
of the performer of the sacrifice, we may note, is ‘ Rtvig ’ meaning 

1. For some other passages mentioning five Seasons, seethe KalamUdhava, 
section on the Ruts. 




VEDA 
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‘ one who sacrifices at the Rtu, ‘ Rtu-ij ’. The sacrifices were based 
on the background of the phenomena of Nature as they passed in 
procession ; the sacrificial calender notated with the Rtu- dates is 
unfolded here. 1 While, in this connection, the Taitt.Sam., for example, 
mentions Rtu as such and the different actual Rtus often, the Brahmana- 
texts offer several explanations and correlations which bring out the 
ideas that giew round the Rtu and the extent to which Rtu reigned 
over the mind. It is with the Rtus that one is initiated or consecrated 
for the sacrifice, says the Taitt.Sam (V.2.4.2) : “ Rtubhir va etam 

diksayanti ‘The Atu-bricks’ ( istakas ) are also well-known as in, 
Taitt. Sam. V.4.2.2 : 

er«i 

I 

The year Samvatsara is just a succession of the Seasons. The Rtus 
are serially correlated thus to Gods and metres in the act of consecra¬ 
tion as the sacrificer takes his seat on the skin of the dark antelope, 
the Kalpa calling this Rlu-dlksQ {Taitt. Sam. VII.1.18.1). It may be 
noted that the mantra mentions together the terms Rta meaning 
sacrifice and Rtu its time, with which the Diksa is done. 

erren 

sen 1 

™ 

and so on, mentioning in the further lines Adityas, Jagatl Chandas 
and Varsas, Visve Devas, Anustubh Chandas and Sarad, Angirasas, 
Pankti Chandas and Hemanta-Sisira. 

In Rv. I.49.3, on U ? as > there is a S ra P hic picture of birds, and 
animals and human beings, becoming active all across the atmosphere, 
close upon the ‘ Rtus ’ of the Dawn ; ‘ Rtus ’ here is of course in the 
primary sense of orderly appearance or progression. This recurs 
in Taitt. Sam. (IV.3.11.6): The thirty Usas - sisters of the month 
come to' the sacrificial acts with their light; with their far-reaching 
and all-knowing minds, these creative Usasas , spread forth the Rtus 
and shining in their, light, come round the Sun. 


1 . In#v. X. 85.18, ijcfiqt etc., the Sun, the Supervisor of everything and 

the Moon, the author of the Seasons are both described as proceeding towards 

the Sacrifice ^<0* The KSlamSdhava quote, 

this in support of the Rtus being C&ndra, as against the other view that they are 
Saura. 
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RSf;g[ WR %g RRj^RRr. | 
^kdR'RH R^iRtilifRU^pf: ir; RfR rr^: || 

Taitt. .Sant. IV. 3. n. 6 

In the 15th and concluding verse of this hymn, the first of the 
Usasas is called the ‘ Rtiinum point ’, the mistress of the Rtus. With 
this may be compared the following mantra quoted in the Kaus'ika 
Sutra, 101.1-2 : 

3c3T q%cl Rg | 

R|RI lift R5R ^qpnfd II 

We shall see now some other passages which fill in the picture 
of the Rtus with features that form part of their essential natural 
character. Taitt Sam VII.2.10 sets forth a significant narrative : 
Rtus Vasanta etc., themselves turning into Rtviks, performed of yore 
the Dvddasdha Satra for Prajapati and Prajapati gave these to them ; 
To Vasanta all the enjoyable essences , Rasa; Tava or the barley grain 
to Grisma ; the herbs, Ausadhis to Varsas; the grains, Vrlhis to Sarad; 
the gr ains Masa-tila to Hemanta-Sisira. 

RT R^ff RRqfRfRRTJR^ tRRlfff § ef[ 

etc. 

In the first book itself, the Taitt.Sam. gives us a set of names of 
the months of the year which comprise the Seasons, in the libation 
to the Rtus called Rtu-graha (1.4.14) ; these names seem to be earlier 
to the other well-settled names, after the constellations associated 
with the full moon each month, Gaitra etc. 

**5^ TTRRJ3T ?pi5T JRT2ST WRIST fR5T 3J5TST 

w to aqwar sferokfe. 

ST^IRR RI II 

The text is glossed later in VI.5.3, where the Rtu-patra or the vessel 
bf the libation to the Seasons is mentioned as two-faced, as each Rtu 
comprises two months. These names found favour in classical 
literature and poetry. These names occur suddenly in Taitt.Sam. 
and no etymology of these is found in the Vedic texts. They again 
Occur later in IV.4.11 which groups pairs of them into the six res¬ 
pective Seasons, but without any further explanations. In the classical 
lexicons, the etymologies offered for these are those bearing the 
background of later love-poetry. Thus Madhu is derived from Man, 
meaning season most esteemed or best known ; Madhaua as full of 
flowers.; Sukra and Suet, both from Sue, in the sense cf the sorrow 
produced for the separated lovers ( praiasins) and so on. It is however 
possible to get behind these and suggest more satisfactory etymologies 
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for these names. Madhu and Mddhava relate obviously to the sweet¬ 
ness and enjoyability of the Spring months ; Sukra and Suci to the 
brightness and light of the Summer-months ; Nabha and Nabhasya 
to the clouds and the skies of the Rainy months ; Isa and V rja to 
food or sap and strength of the Autumnal months ; Saha and Sahasya, 
to the fact that we have to bear and endure the cold of this Season 
an d Tapa and Tapasya perhaps to the way earth is scorched up by the 
withering of vegetation and barren-ness. 

We may relate to this characteristic description of the months 
and the seasons, a later text in the same Samhita (III.2.5). While 
offering theBhaksa or portions of the purod&sa to be eaten by the Bitar as, 
the Pitaras are saluted and addressed six times, mentioning each 
time a quality assigned to them : 

fed rnrt qr: gssrre rnft fq^ 

^ w. frn:: ^ sr: fq^ ^ qf: fqgjfr 

fold m 1 

The six qualities Rasa, Susma, Jiva, Svadhd, Manyu and Ghora imply 
a relation to the six Seasons ; Rasa and Spring, Susma or Tejas that dries 
up (from Sus) and Summer, Jiva and the life-giving Rains, Svadhd 
and the food-produce of Autumn, and Manyu and Ghora which might 
refer to the severity of the cold Seasons. 

In the Brahmana of this Veda, ( 1 .1.2.6-8) the Vasanta- is assigned 
to the Brahman for performing the sacrifice and considered foremost 
of the Seasons (Mukham va etad rtunam. yad Vasantah), Grlstha 
to the Rajanya and Sarad to the Vaisya. The passage occurs also in 
the Satapaiha Brahmana II.1.3.5. Adopting an usual Vedic imagery, 
the same Taitt.Brah. says in III. 10.4.1 that of the year, Vasanta is the 
head, the two wings aie Grisma and Sarad, ~Varsa is the tail and Hemanta, 
the body (Tasya te (sarhvatsarasya) Vasantah Si rah etc.). 

We shall come back to the A ratty aka of this Veda but before that, 
some references to the Rtus in the Satapaiha Brahmana and the Av. may 
be noted. 

We shall first note the reference in the Av. The Rtus, their 
presiding deities and things belonging to them are invoked in Av: 
III. 10.9-10 for prosperity. In almost identical terms, this prayer 
recurs in XI. 6 .i 7 for release from sin, and in XIX.3 7 .4 for 
strength ; in V.28.13, for long life and brilliance-; VIII.8, 
a hymn for victory, gives the imagery of the year as the war-chariot; 
with the quarters as the mules and the Rtus as the reins. 
(Rtavo abhlsava'n-22). XV.3, 3-4 an Adhyatma- hymn on the Vratya or 

1. The literal translation of this by Keith in Veda of the Black Yajus School 
HOS. 18 pt. 1. p. 245 seems to miss something important ; but the text as it 
occurs with soma variations in Av. in pittmedha XVIII. 4. 82 lends to the meaning 
in which Keith has taken it. 
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Supreme Being says that of the seat that was offered to Him, Summer 
and Spring were two feet, and Autumn and the Rains, two others 
(Tasmai vratyaya asandim samabharan / tasya grlsmasca vasantasca 
dvau padau astam, sarac ca varsasca dvau) and in the next Sukta, 
while stating how each of these Rtus stood guard for him on one quarter 
(dik) , East, South etc., the two more Rtus of Haimanta and Sisira are 
added for taking care of Him below and above (XV. 4.1-18). XVII. 
1.29, praying for welfare, refers to oneself as protected by Rta and all 
the Rtus (Rtena guptah Rtubhis ca sarvaih). 

In the Satapatha (II.2.3.9) the Rtus are identified with the Sun, 
Aditya, and they are there identified with parts of a single day: 
Sun-rise is Vasanta, the Sangava or the forenoon is Grisma, noon¬ 
time is Varsas, afternoon is Sarad and Sun-ret is Hemanta. 

But in the Taitt. Ar. (III.7.3). Moon is mentioned as the 
sixfold sacrificer who produces the six seasons: ‘Candramah sa<J- 
hota, Rtun kalpayati ’, an idea already found in Rv. X.85.18 which 
is on both the luminaries, the Sun and Moon, who like two children 
play moving east and west, the former supervisng the worlds and the 
latter the Moon, born again, produces the Rtus. 

SrapRft gqqifirqg 3^: 11 

See also above p. 3. f. 1 . 

In the Sutra literature, Srauta, Grhya and Dharma, rites connected 
with Rtus, the Astakas, Rtuyajas 1 Pdkayajnas and several other obser¬ 
vances and activities regulated by the Rtus are dealt with. Among 
the last-mentioned, the Agrayana is important as it is the offering of 
the new fruits of the Season and i» performed with the grains of the 
respective seasons, Spring, Summer, Rains and Autumn. 

On the full-moon days of almost all months rites were performed 
which were called after the months : The Caitri was thus done in the 
month of Citra, on the full-moon day. The Sita-yaj&a was the ceremony 
of the auspicious first ploughing. The Sr&vani was done for the Sarpas. 
In Bhadrapada, Indra-yajna was done. The Asvayuji was for Pa£upati 
and Pasus. The Agrayana has already been mentioned. The 
Agrahayanl was in Margasirsa. The Phalguni offered apiipas to Solar 
deities in the PhSlguna month. Some of these like Agrayana and 
Indra-yajna survive in the festivals which figure in Kavya literature; 
the latter, as the festival of Indra’s Banner, loomed large and played 
a role in the history of drama. I have dealt with these in a separate 
monograph on Festivals. There is also the Adhyayotsarjana and 

1. See As.gf. su. n. 4 . 15 ; Gobhila gr. su. III. 10 ; Ap. sr. sQ. XII. 268 ff.- 
AS. sr. su- II 4.12 ; Sankh. sr. su. VII. 8. 
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Upcikarman in Srdvana, —■ in Bhddrapada for the Samagas — which wa s 
a session for the revision of the Vedic lore. All these have to be men¬ 
tioned here briefly, as they formed the heritage of Sanskrit poetry 
and in the description of the Rtus in the Epics etc.. as we shall presendy 
see, they figure. 

I have kept over one Vedic text to this point, as it comes nearest 
or leads to the description of the Rtus in Kavya literature. It is the 
opening prapathaka of the Taittiriya Aranyaka, referred to as ‘ Aruna ’ 
or ‘ Arunakdthaka ’ and is a well-known section recited on Sundays 
or other special occasions to propitiate the Sun, particularly in South 
India. This prapathaka, which has been very litde worked upon, 
has a great bearing on the atmosphere, the phenomena of light, the 
forms of the Sun, and the year and its components. In anuvdkas 3 
and 4 here is to be found the longest sustained description in the 
Vedas of the Seasons, presenting an all-round picture of the variegated 
forms, sights and colours which the world puts on in the different 
Seasons. This miniature Rtu-samhdra is worth reproduction (Taitt. 
Ar. I.3-4). 

“One Rlu, pressed upon by another, the next, comes running and 
making its special noises. In each Rtu are sixty days, part of them 
bright and part dark. 

“ Of these Vasanta, which carries out the command of the Year, 
the promulgator of the Seasons, is the first; full of waters, it comes 
along with the Vasus or divine spirits of happy life, clad in colourful 
clothes. In Vasanta we seethe words being uttered: “Attend to 
these people, look after these others ’ (meaning that people call out 
for each other to come and feast and rejoice). 

“ These are to be understood as marks of the change in the time ; 
we shall set forth the special characteristics of the Seasons; know 
them. 

“The white-attired legion of Rudra comes round in Summer ; 
it hits the entire earth with its incomparable heat. 

“ Know the dress of the Adityas as multiform, Adityas who give, 
along with the Rains, the fruits of the whole year’s work. 

“ Although really free from any misery, the Rainy season seems 
to be afflicted by jaundice and is yellow in appearance ; not shivering 
too much with cold, it is also rich in Rum deer (in the forests). 

“ The Rainy Season no doubt gladdens ; its two eyes (its looks) 
shine and are at the same time wholesome ; those people who lapse 
from toil now really fall away from the whole year ; they who are 
well established by their active work, they are established firm in the 
year, i.e., as a result of the Rains. 

“ Because of the cessation of the jaundice, the pupils (of the eyes 
of the people) are now clear ; even so is the whole world clear now ; 
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people anoint their eyes with collyrium : there is nothing now to 
obstruct the vision, thanks to the Rbkus , the presiding deities of the 
Rlus 1 . 


“ Where this Season of Sarad is seen, the clothes are of golden 
colour and fresh ; note this ; ‘ eat food, wash and smear yourself; 

here am I to give you life and sustenance,-such are the words that 
are uttered in Autumn. 


“ The legion of t^e Maruts hit against each other and toss with 
high winds ; as if equipped with dusty sheep-coloured coats to face 
the onslaught of arrows in battles, they are seen in multitude, some 
•with many kinds of tuft of hair and others with matted locks. 

“ Know that thisi Hemanta, although devoid of anger, has eyes red 
and sling-like (or rolling) like those of one angry and wanting to 
fight. 


“ In the heavens, there is famine of water, but in the house of 
man, there is (some) water ”, with these words do people of Sisira have 
their quick and brief movements outside. 

“ Seeing the flow of people, devoid of means of livelihood, Agni, 
Fire (before which people are warming in Sisira ) contemplated and 
said : “ O Maruts, bright and full of your own powers of procuring 
things! I seek from you bounteous welfare (for these people)?” 


Here we have a short documentary on the pageant of the Seasons, 
the changing face of Nature, the diverse colours of the clothes put on 
in each, the effects of each on the eye and looks of the people and the 
dominant activity and characteristic words spoken in each. 

sffpsjFT jpmn: i I qfear f^r^i rpti: j 

I rstp* Rjgfo: ^ l sfacwsu ^3* I 

sN*§3T*ro: up: 1 

(s) sTJjsr qfeap: i pi rtr: qgppfr i 

I HUNT I fetlRR R3PRT. I 

SBcpr sraqtNT i 

I I srsfa) (3) 

ssrtfcreisstfcHs^r u: i 

fNsirfa qfeifR I ail^RlRr I 


1. This obscure connection between Rtus and Rhbus is seen elsewhere also 
ip thoi.Vedas. 
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erg:# g:sRngfa[ 1 qte 1 i 

TOa? 1 

§i^, 1 ?n^ 5 jrw ^gqt 1 ^1 1 srcrr yi-^% j 

^f^nciTir 1 

?n: ?rr: I cfqfaq ^sf: (v) i 

?id ? 50 i 3 ?^^? j re}f%ir^R t,j r% qqqqqfs% (jcj'pifsnqr^: n 

er%^:^«Rr^w l qRtfo% 1 srr^% ^rgnj 

?n% 1 sgijprr dirqtsra i 

^rcrr% i ar^nft firatsrer i snuERta ^sjftr i 
sri qt sfcRq?: 1 

q?rr qrm: i ?nc?r^w^ (?) srftr^^sf*ra*J i 

Tre^orr: i 

^5^ ^#3S<^ 1 *Rsr: w ? 1 src^itfcr- 

*r°rfo l ^qff?r: 1 

*!««t ^tesraraw 1 1 ^srgqt %?rr^ i 

ercFrct: %qajt^ (r) 1 

gfiraj 1 R^iggE ^ 1 <srr *rm: srsppat: i %jt 

*nfcr |% 6 : I 

m srfo: q^qRi er%er 1 & sjtfNraqfcqw^..i ?r^.qr 

*T 5 rf% 1 

ils; ^qe; i n^s: \ ^ gq«n ®n|3r ( 3 ) i 

00 

The same forests which produced the Aranyakas, including the 
Upanisads and their philosophy, gave birth also to Sanskrit poetry in 
the Adi-Kavya of the sage-poet of the Tamasa. This poetry was a 
product of one who lived amidst hiils, lakes, animals, trees and flowers 
and had all the time the full impact of Nature in its beauty, Severity 
and sublimity. Sanskrit poetry, therefore, from the very beginning, 
has had a close integration and identification with Nature. In this 
respect, it is unlike Greek poetry, or even other early European poetry 
Writing on ‘Nature in Greek Poetry’, Harold Nicolson says* that 
in the Illiad, Homer mentions only nine sorts of trees and these most 
perfunctorily, and in Odessey twenty of them in all,, and remarks: 
“Forest, and trees, more over, either frightened or bored the Greeks” 


1 . In the last essay in his collection “The English Sense of Humour and 
Other.Essays", Constable & €0., London. 1956 , pp. 189 , 195 , 196 etc. 
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(page 195) and “It is not my impression that the Greeks took any 

lively interest in flowers.Contrast Valmiki, whose trees, 

creepers and flowers cannot be counted. Not only was the first verse 
of the poet bom in the forest, on the banks of the mireless waters of 
Tamasa , limpid like the mind of the good, and on the impact of the 
piercing incident of the bird and the hunter, but the sage’s Hero and 
Heroine were lovers of the forests, hills and trees. His Heroine says: 
I shall live in the forests as in my father’s abode ( i.e ., for ladies their 
parent’s home is generally a place of greater relief and joy). I desire 
to see the rivers, mountains, ponds, forests, and happy with you by 
my side, I want to see the lotus-lakes in full bloom peopled by swans 
and other water-birds and bathing in them, I shall, with you, sport 
there and derive supreme joy”. 

§13 d*hr %: 1 

Ramayana 11 . 27 .12 

dN fdtffdi 53*rr d&d dtadi 11 
qftpft: nig 3 ^'Rii: I 
^=5^3 5^3 tddl H^df II 

dT§ fdtd ddsldl I 
m. tddl fd5TBT8J TOTdfM* II 

ib. 27.1 7 -19 

The Hero tells her as soon as they approach the CitrakMa mountain 
“ Vaidehi, look! the whole mountain seems aflame all around with 
the Kimsukas which have burst into flowers at the end of the Sifira; 
see the Bhallatakas in bloom, untouched by man, and bent down with 

their fruits and foliage. Ah! I shall be able to live on!.... 

Laksmana, look at the CitrakUta with its towering peaks ; well, we 
shall enjoy ourselves here, in the exalted forest of CitrakUta. ” 

eTEftnftd Hdd: gfoidjsmFi; i 

t fi3'?5RdddId(. «J*I SFfdlftl II 

flldf^dl^Hd q%*Nl 3 drf?d^ I 

13d II 

3 ^ did *EFFf II 

ib. II. 6 - 7 , 10-u 

The Adi-Kavi then, when he laid the road for the honied uttera¬ 
nces of poesy—madhumaya-bhanitinam marga-darsi maharsih— 
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instilled also this love of Nature in his followers and made the back¬ 
ground of the Seasons and their panorama an integral part of Kavya. 

Before we go to Valmiki’s actual Rtu-varnanas, we may say a 
word about his treatment of the Seasons as part of poetry. 

Three points emerge here: The first is as: part of life integrated with 
Nature, episodes and actions occur on the background of the concerned 
Season, e.g., the hunt of Dasaratha in the Rains in Book II and the 
whole stay of Rama, S»ta and Laksmana in the forests as part of the 
main story-development. The second and important point is what has 
been later elucidated in poetics and dramaturgy as the role of Nature, 
the part of the year or day and the prevailing Season, being part of 
the emotions through which the Hero and the Heroine pass and which it 
affects and augments favourably or adversely, that is, as the Uddipana 
Vibhavas of the Rasa. This is the chief and significant manner of 
Valmiki’s handling of the Rtus, which all poets, from Kalidasa onwards 
and also poetic theorists, are to adopt. This is prominently seen in 
the cantos in Book III where on the banks of the Tampa lake, wonder¬ 
ful with the burst of Spring, Rama describes Vasanta and in the Cantos 
28, 30 later in the same Book, the VarSa and Sarad Rtus and says how 
each, in its own way, heightens the poignant sufferings he was under¬ 
going in the separation from his beloved. The third point also should 
not be overlooked, although it occurs but rarely. Inspite of the hero 
being stricken with sorrow, the sheer beauty of the Season was such 
that sometimes, instead of seeing through the eyes of his own subjective 
mental condition, Rama could transcend and be impressed with the 
sublimity of the situation. This also comes out in a subsidiary man¬ 
ner all through the descriptions, for although the prevailing tenor 
of tire descriptions carries the burden of the dominant emotional mood 
of the speaker, the perception- of the beauty of particular things occurs 
also,'the contextual emotional lining becoming marginal. 

We may see this as we go with the descriptions but to substantiate 
my third point, I must quote one ver se from Rama who tells Laksmana 
when the vast expanse of PampS and the riot of its .colour and sound 
break upon him—“ Laksmana! although I am afflicted with sorrow, 
Tampa is beautiful to me with its wonderful forest, strewn with varie¬ 
gated flowers and cool and excellent waters !” 

in.1.6 

This however is but a flash for a moment and the Character is soon 
absorbed in his own dominant mood. 

The first Rtu-varnana in the RSmSyana is in the Ayodhyakayda, Canto 
63 wh ere, Dasaratha, in his last breath, recapitulates before Kausal a 
by his side, an episode of his days as Crown Prince, when, out of the 
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impulse of his skill in shooting at an unseen animal along the track of ' 
its sound, he killed the son of a recluse. This took place in the Rainy 
Season when Prince Dasaratha went out for hunt on the Sarayu banks 
and in a short sequence of seven verses (II.63.14-19) Valmiki pictures 
the Pravrt}, which sets up one’s elation and impulses: ‘ mada-kama- 
vivardhani’. This is no patch on the description of the Rains in Kis- 
kindha which we shall come to, but has some striking pictures. Another 
important point we may note about this is that the Harivamsa which 
describes Prdvr<j, in II. 10 is based on this one in Ayodhyakanda. The 
Sun had sucked during the summer that preceded, the waters on 
earth, which he had scorched with his rays, and had gone to the 
southern quarter. 

q^rreforr tftar ftsrq) ti 

a verse which, like a later-day Samasokti, seems to bear the overtones 
of a practitioner of some terrible rites and austerities, who repairs to 
the crematorium! The birds have been completely drenched and 
in the showers, find it difficult to fly up to the trees whose branches 
themselves are tossed about in the showers and the winds (i 7 ). With 
incessant rains that had fallen and continue to fall on them, mountains 
are like heaps of waters (r8). Although clear, falling over the hills 
with their diverse mountain chalks and dust,' the streams that flow 
down look like snakes (19). 

The first long description of a Season by Valmiki is in Book III, 
the Aranya, on the eve of the appearance of Surpanakha on the scene. 
(Canto' 16). It is Hemanta, setting on at the end of Sarad, hot very 
comfortable because of the coming on of cold, but still having its own 
channs and hence greeted by Valmiki as ‘ JRturistah’, the desirable 
Season (16.1), one dear to Rama and an ornament of the year (priyo 
yaste priyamvada, alamkrta ivabhati yena samvatsarah subhah 
16.4). The brothers set out at dawn to the Godavari for the morning 
ablutions, and Laksmana describes to Rama the Sesaon as it has 
shown itself up all around. There are verses here remarkable for 
their observation, picturisation, and power of word and phrase. It is 
also a comprehensive description touching upon the characteristic 
things of the Season, not directly within their view. Look at the 
balancing by the Sage : the atmosphere is harsh with snow but the 
earth is shining with crops ; the waters are unenjoyable but fire is 
lovable (5). The good and dutiful ones (at home) have performed the 
Agrayana rites and their libations to the Pitrs and freed themselves 
from obligations and the sins of failure in performing them (6); 
(and abroad), the kings are still on their victorious compaigns ( 7 ). 
Verse 8 offers a fine Sam&sokti-likc picture of the Northern Quarter 
(fiik), which on the transit of the Sun southwards shines not, a 
natural pheonmena turned, by the double meaning of some of its 
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words, into the picture of a high class lady becoming widowed and 
losing on the death of her husband, her docorative mark Tilaka 
indicating her married state. 

?jk *25 firing i 

;TftrcT II 

This verse might have inspired Kalidasa’s imagery in Kumdra III.25: 

* Kuberaguptam disam usnarasmau’ etc.. The days are delightful in 
the afternoons and in Sun-light, but both shade and water are unwel¬ 
come now (20). No longer is it possible to sleep in the open in the 
nights which are cold and long (12). The Moon with his enjoyability 
transferred to the Sun, with his orb shrouded in fog, is dull like a 
mirror blinded by breath (13). 

ii 

a verse well-known in its quotation in Alankdra Sdstra. Fog has covered 
up the forests and fields, and although beautiful as the Sun rises, they 
can yet be known only through the sounds of birds (16). With their 
heads slightly bent with sheaves of ripe golden grain, paddy crops 
are beautiful (i 7 ). With his rays surrounded by snow, the Sun/risen'’ 
high, looks like the Moon (18). Then follow two of the best pictures 
of Valmiki (21,22): The thirsty elephant freely touches the waters 
but because of their chillness, suddenly withdraws its trunk ; and 6n 
the banks of the waters are to be seen rows of water-birds which 
shy at plunging into the water, even as cowards into the battlefiled. 

rn *§ 1 

w. -wo* II 

ft srgqrataT srsi^fRoi: i 
r fsRilfcr 11 

The rows of trees plunged in the dullness of snow appear to be immersed 
in sleep (23). 

Book III seems to be . set for Valmlki’s great descriptions of 
the Seasons; with Kiskindha of the monkey kings, the Malyavat over¬ 
hanging with boughs of flowers as if with garlands, and the RsyamMa 
of mute antelopes, and the expansive Pampa lake nearby, the region 
offers a suitable setting for Valmiki to work upon the intensity of the 
Vipralambha-rasa of Rama. Three Seasons, Spring, Rains and Autumn 
are used by the poet to aggravate the state of Rama’s love-lorn condi¬ 
tion. We shall first note this aspect of the description, of the close 
relation and reference that the poet keeps to the characters involved, 
Rama and Slta. We shall begin with the description in the opening 
Canto of the Kiskindha of Pampa and Spring at the verysight of which 
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Rama begins to cry, his senses shudder, and overpowered by love, he 
says to Laksmana (1-2): “The birds, Kokila and Matyuhaka warble 
in happiness and beckon me as if to make me more depressed (23-24). 
Formerly, when the Natyuhaka's voice was heard, Sita would call me 
and enjoy it with me (25). With each bunch of its flowers as so many 
live coals and the dangling fresh red flames, the fire of Spring bums 
me (29). What is the use of my living, without her ? (30). This 
Spring is her beloved time (31). Look at this peacock that is dancing 
and the female one accompanying her with steps; surely the peacock’s 
mate has not been stolen away in this forest by a Raksasa (38-41). 
Laksmana, look at these flowers of trees laden with them at the end 
of SiSira, they are of no use to me (43). If it is Spring there also where 
Sita is, then she would be rendered helpless like me ; probably, there 
is no Vasanta there, otherwise, how can she survive without me ? 
(46-47). As my thoughts are engrossed on her, this breeze, fragrant, 
soft and cool, is like fire to me (52)”. Then says Rama, giving the 
essence of the relation of man and Rtu: “ All that was beautiful and 
pleasing when I was with her, the same things have, without her, 
become unhappy.” 

snft w trai ^ ft i 

trFft5nsi:*i°TtaTfft srppft ft twr n 

111.1.69 

an idea which Bharavi puts in the form of a more abstract statement 
{Kiratarjuniya XI. 28): 

fsRi: ^ l 

srfvfor ll 

and which Bhatti puts thus (VI .75): 

ftff fsRNlft mk II 

“ The petals of the lotus remind me of the eyes of Sita ( 7 o) and the 
sweet breeze, her breath ( 7 i). The ground on earth or mountain, 
strewn over with heaps of flowers is like spread out bedsheets (88,89). 
If only I could find her and we could live together here, then I would 
long neither for heaven nor for Ayodhya (93).” 

We shall now see separately the pictures drawn by Valmiki, 
the graphic natural portrayals, the similes and the powerful imageries 
and fancies. 

“The verdure below, of green and yellow grass, along with the 
flowers of many hues that had fallen, appears to be spread over with 
carpets ( panstoma ) (8). Laksmana, look at the woods in bloom, 
which seem to discharge flowers even like clouds their waters (u). 
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The wind seems to play with the flowers fallen, falling and remaining 
on the trees (13). As the wind shakes the flowered boughs of trees, 
the bevy of bees which sing in accompaniment to the wind, and is set¬ 
tled at a point, is blown asunder and it re-forms itself again (14). As 
it issues from the caves with a resonant sound, the wind, along with 
the drone of the humming bees, looks like the singing dance-master who 
is making the trees dance (15). So close are the trees that as the wind 
blows and shakes them, their branches get entwined and they appear 
to be woven together (16). These large lotuses on the waters of 
Pampd shine like so many bright images of the Sun (61, 63). The 
slopes of the mountains are aflame all over with Kimsukas, which are 
* all flowers, no leaves’ (74) . The wind, like a connoisseur, goes from 
tree,to tree, hill to hill and wood to wood tasting in joy the manifold 
Rasas (84). 1 This is sweet, this is tasty, this is full-blown’—so choos¬ 
ing his flowers, the intoxicated bee disappears into them, but suddenly 
comes out and thirsting for fresh honey, flies to other trees ( 87 ). As if 
challenging each other through the humming bees, the trees put forth 
their flowers in mutual competition (90).” 

The Season, when Hauman set foot in Lanka and the Asokavana 
is Vasanta (V. 14.2) and although the Spring figures here in two cantos 
(14, 15), the accent of the description there is on the Asokavana. 

The Rains set in soon after the coronation of Sugriva and Rama 
and Laksmana spend the four months of Rain when no expedition 
could be undertaken. They resort to the hill, called appropriately 
Prasravana because of its many streams, forming part of the Malyavat. 
If Spring is hard on separated lovers, more so the Rains with its enforced 
confinement to the interior of a shelter. Rama again lets himself go. 
We shall adopt the same pattern of analysis here (IV. 28), as in that 
of the Taranto-description. 

The following link up the pictures of Nature to underline the 
contextual ideas and feelings of the story. “As the first showers fall, 
the eaith, heated up during summer, breathes out the warm vapour, 
even as tormented Slta, her hot tears. The poet plays on the meaning 
of the word b&spa ( 7 ). This mountain, with its Arjunas in bloom and 
fragrant with Ketakas, is being bathed in showers, even as Sugriva 
has been coronated with the pouring of waters; here again the poet 
plays on the expression, dharabhir abbxsicyate (9). The lightning which 
throbs in the midst of the dark clouds strikes me as poor Slta quivering 
on the lap of Ravana (12) 

We may now turn to the individual pictures and the more striking 
Svabh&voktis, Similes etc. 

“The clouds rise one upon another like mountain-tops and it is 
possible to ascend to the skies by the staircase of the clouds and to 
decorate the Sun with the flowers of the Rainy Season, Kutaja and 
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Arjuna (24). Having drunk for nine months of the year, through the 
fays of the Sun, the waters of the terrestrial reservoirs and become 
thereby pregnant, the heaven is now giving birth to the elixirof life(3). 
The strips of clouds tinged red by the evening twilight and white 
at end seem to be the blood stained bandages tied over the wounds 
of the sky (5). With the clouds yet pale, breathing softly, and 
bearing the red sandal paste of evening, the sky seems to be in love¬ 
sickness (6). The winds issuing from the heart of the clouds, cool 
and pleasing and fragrant with Ketakas are so enjoyable that the Sage 
says that we can take them by our palms like water and drink. 

SFTOJfsrfefo: 3TRn: it 

an idea which Bana adopts for the wind and water of the Summer, 
fragrant with the Pcitala flowers : 

firrawsFawRi. 1 

Harsacarita II. p. 52, N.S. Press edn. 1892. 

"With the clouds as the dark antelope-hide, with the streaks of shovyers 
as the sacred thread, and the caves (mouths) filling up with winds, the 
mountains appear to be doing Vedic recitation (10).” It may be noted 
that this recitation is an activity of the Rainy months; and in verse 54 
below the poet says expressly that the Bhadrapada month is the time for 
the recitation of the Sdmagas. For a very striking example of the power 
of imagination and expression, verse 11 must be cited: "The quivering 
lightnings are like golden lashes in action ; struck by them and deeply 
groaning within, the Sky appears to be undergoing torture.” In more 
than one verse, the huge dark clouds, the noise of thunder and flash 
of lightining suggest to the poet the imagery of an army, elephants, war- 
drums, banners and war (20, 31, 32) and as we. shall see in the nex t 
lecture, this imagery is borrowed by Kalida sa. "Bearing the load Of 
water and groaning through the sound of the cranes, the clouds 
proceed resting again and again on the large and high summits 
of the mountains (22).” Kalidasa ( Megha. 13) asks his cloud also to 
rest like this on mountain-tops and proceed slowly: 

fevi: fevi: ^ i 

The white cranes that fly in a row and along the clouds is a picture 
which Kalidasa and other poets have taken from here; these light 
cranes, wafted in breeze, appear like a welcome wreath dangling in 
the sky (23) 
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The same recurs in the description of the Sarad also, the birds there 
being Sarasas (30.48). 

w: sritTR^r nisi 11 

Not only do these Balakas come up often in the Meghaduta but this 
very imagery of rows of birds ( Sarasas ) as a dangling welcome wreath 
in the sky is included by Kalidasa in Raghu I. 41 in the description 

srrcir: II 

Magha makes a garland of green leaves and red flowers on the route 
of Krsna with the parrots fluttering in a row (VI. 53) : 

gs 5T?n %rr n 

And Jinasena borrows it in his A dipur ana, 26.56: 

sfNfitffa&r atoms* wrmm 11 

The new green grass with Indragopa worms appearing like the spotted 
green shawl of a lady (24) is, as we shall see, adopted by Kalidasa 
in two of his works. Verse 27 offers an example of the Yatkasamkhya 
alamkara —‘ vahanti varsanti nadanti bhanti’ etc. The dark Jambu 
fruits on the trees look like clusters of bees resting there (30). The 
imagery of an orchestra and dance party with the bees, pecaock 
and the thunders is given in more than one verse (33,36, 37) but what 
is noteworthy is that Valmiki adds to the orchestra, monkeys who 
supply with their throats, the rhythmic bols or Jatis for the dance: 
plavangamodlrita-kanthatalam (36). The swelling rivers which 
break and carry away blocks of the bank and hasten tot he sea are like 
the daughters who carry away dowries and other things when going 
from their parents’house to their husbands (39). The streams that 
flow down the hills are like necklaces which get shattered (49) ; and 
the drops of shower fall pell mell all around like pearls from above 
shattered from the necklaces of the heavely women in sport (51). 
Water has engulfed the earth so much that under it. the enmitie s 
of kings, as well as the roads, have been evenly submerged (53). 

Sarad follows immediately in the next canto (29th) and a full des¬ 
cription of it is to be seen in 30th Canto. Rama looked up the clear 
autumnal sky, smeared with the moonlight, —jyotsnanulepana—, 
thought of his beloved and wept (30.2, 5, 6). “The swans used to 
wake her up with their notes ; how does she wake up now ? Lakes, 
2 
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rivers, forests,—going to these without her, I do not derive any 
happiness.” (11). With throat drying up Rama continues: The 
tumult of clouds, elephants, peacocks and torrents have all suddenly 
subsided (26). Slowly sand-banks like hips of women show them¬ 
selves up on the rivers (28). Autumn has apportioned its beauty 
among the branches of the Saptacchada trees, the lustre of the sun, moon 
and the stars, the sports of the elephants (29,33), ^h e elated bulls and 
the transparent waters, an idea which Kalidasa distils in Raghu. 
IV. 19 : 

qwr il 

It is ih the lotus ponds, struck open by the rays of the sun that the 
charm of the Autumn is best seen (30). Seeing the sky bereft of 
clouds, with their plumes fallen, without the company of their mates, 
the peacocks, devoid of festivity, seem to be in contemplation, ‘dhyana- 
para mayurah’ (34). The poet draws a more poignant picture of the 
plight of the peacocks in Autumn in a further verse below (41): 
Having no longer the plumage, which constituted their excellent 
ornaments, the peacocks walk up to the river-side but scoffed at by 
the swans there, they move away, dejected and deprived of all elation! 
A S'rngara-Samasokti brings out the beauty of the sky, the twilight, the 
moon and the stars (46). 

I 

er|t l! 

The autumnal night, with the moon as its face, the stars as her eyes, 
and moon-light as the white apparel, shines like a lady ( 47 ). An 
image which Kalidasa takes up in his Rtu as well as Megha is what 
Valmiki gives here in verse 55. 

Both the descriptions of Valmiki of the Rains and the Autumn, parti 
cularly in their longer Upajatis, display rhyme and alliteration and 
several symmetrically balanced statements of things of beauty which 
could provide illustrations for the later developed alamkaras based on 
symmetry of expression. They also provide all the milieu and material 
for the classical poets regarding each Season and its characteristics, 
the trees and creepers which bloom in each, what happens in towns 
or villages, forests or fields, on the sky, the earth or mountain, on 
waters or land. The sweep of Valmiki is universal, touching all 
strata of society, high and low, and all activity, secular and religious, 
a wide variety of flora and fauna, nothing from mountain to worm 
being left out. The Sage-Poet also shows that all Seasons, with the 
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diverse kinds of things offered by them, are equally desirable and wel¬ 
come, ist a. 

For its extent and variety of subjects, the Mahabharata has, 
strangely, very little of our subject. The only place where Rtu- 
varnana as such occurs is in the third book devoted to the life of the 
Pandavas in the forest. When they are about to go to the Kamyaka- 
vana for their stay, there is a short chapter of 18 verses devoted to the 
description of the Rains and the Autumn. (Kumbh. 184; Citrasala 
182 ; Critical 179). With water spread everywhere, nothing could 
be distinguished, even or uneven ground, rivers or vegetation (5). 
With turbulent floods, the rivers which sped with great force, like 
arrows hissing past, added to the beauty of the forests (6). Diverse 
noises were heard from different parts of the forest from boars and 
other animals and birds which, hit by the downpour, were crying ( 7 ). 

We may tarry a while at the Harivamsa where in two chapters 
(II. 10, 15) the Rains and Autumn are described. The former, as 
already pointed out, harks back to Valmiki’s Varsa in Ayodhya, but is 
longer. Washed clean with wind and shower, earth seems to be in 
her youth (10.5)'— ‘ bhumir yauvanastheva drsyate’. The incessant 
showers have established a continuous connection between heaven and 
earth (32). The autumnal sky wears the white cloud like a turban, 
and the swans serving as flywhisks and the moon as the white umbrella, 
appears to undergo the coronation ceremony (16.1 7 ). With the 
feathers of the peacocks fallen on the ground, earth seems to be 
endowed with numerous eyes(25). 

There is one more description of the Rains in the Harivamsa, in 
the section describing the exploits of Pradyumna against Vajranabha 
and his enjoyment with Prabhavatl. In II. 95, Pradyumna or Kama 
addressees Prabhavatl, describing together the beauty of the Rains 
and her beauty. Kama says: “The moon of fine orb, which shines 
like your face, is not to be seen, overcast by clouds which resemble your 
tresses (2). The lightning in the cloud looks like you with your 
golden ornaments ; and the showers which fall resemble the pearl- 
strings round your neck (3). With the white cranes resembling the 
tusks, these clouds, driven by the wind, strike against each other like ele¬ 
phants in the forest (5). As the clouds roar, the peacocks look up and 
shout back in exhilaration. Having adorned for a while, like a 
crest-jewel, the tops of trees, the peacocks, with their drenched tails, 
come down on the ground with its fresh verdure, and as they remain 
there with their beautiful bodies, one doubts their existence because 
of the similarity of colour between them and the grass-lawns ( 7 - 9 ). 
Issuing from the midst of the showers and cool like sandal paste, the 
fine wind, the friend of love, blows, bearing the fragrance of the 
flowering trees. If this refreshing wind, the conveyer of new waters, 
is not there, surely, the Rainy Season will not be that, dear to me, 
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especially when in the company of one’s beloved, such as we have 
now, what is more pleasing than this fragrant breeze (10-12) ? 
Seeing the sandbanks of rivers overtaken by floods, the swans have 
gone to the Manasa lake and without them and the Cakravakas, neither 
the rivers nor the lakes are beautiful (13-14). Owing to the excessive 
weight of the water, the sky, covered with clouds, looks like 
falling down; with the ceaseless downpour, even ponds have become 
deep with water; the clouds seem to have been garlanded with the 
rows of white cranes; the waters that they pour down on the crops 
on earth are indeed for the welfare of the world (19-20). The wind, 
driving the clouds hanging heavy with waters, appears to be engaging 
them in a mutual fight, even as a king would the haughty elephants 
of the forest (21). The clouds release celestial waters, pure, holy 
and cool (with the winds) and fragrant (with the flowers), and exhila¬ 
rating to the Ca takas, peacocks, and the fine birds which love the 
clouds (22). The frog, with its females, lying silent during the eight 
months, resembling a bull in the cowpen, shouts aloud, even as an 
austere brahmin reciting the Vedic hymns, with his pupils sitting 
around (23). There is this great good in the Rainy Season, that, 
with its thunder, it makes the timid beloved rush to the embrace of 
their lovers, even during day-time (24). But, to me, this is a great 
drawback of the Season that the moon, the counterpart of your 
face, swallowed by the clouds, is not visible; when, however, the moon 
does show itself like a lamp in the midst of the cloud, then the people 
look at it in delight, as they do when a kinsman returns from abroad 
(26).” Then Pradyumna goes off into a rhapsody on the moon that 
has just come into view and narrating the glory of the moon as the 
lord of Brahmans who sing the Pavamana hymns for him and on the line 
of Soma-varhsa Kings and asks Prabhavatl to salute the ancestor of 
the family which she had entered as daughter-in-law. 

(a'O 

Among the Pur anas, we may first take two, one for its antiquity 
and another for its popularity, the Visnu and the Bh&gavata. The two 
are related by common subject matter and the treatment of the present 
subject also in the two rtm on parallel lines. 

In Visnu V. 5.36 ff., in the life of Krsna and Balar^ma in Gokula, 
there is a description of the Rains ( Pravrd ). The downpour of rain 
seemed to effect an oneness of the quarters (36). With green grass 
and red Indragopas, earth seemed to be bedecked with emeralds and 
rubies (37). The rivers flowed on all sides in a wild manner, trans¬ 
gressing the bounds, like the minds of immodest ones who had gained 
new wealth (38). Obscured by clouds, the pure moon did not shine 
even as the argument of a proper debator by the bold utterances of 
the stupid ones (39). The Rainbow, although worthless (devoid 
of bowstring—■ nirguna ) gained a place in the sky even as one 
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who had gained the support of a king devoid of discrimina¬ 
tion (40). The white streak of cranes shone on the dark clouds like 
the good conduct of well-bred ones against those of bad conduct (41). 
Fickle lightning did not attain stability in the sky, like the friendship 
that the evil-minded ones show towards superior people (42). Covered 
with grass, paths became indistinct, even as utterances of the fools 
which convey a different meaning. 

The advent of Sarad in the Goktila is described by Parasara a 
few chapters later, V. 10 With the passing away oiPravrJ, Sarad with 
its blossoming lotuses arrived (1). The fishes in the pond-water were 
distressed by the heat, even as a householder by his identification with 
his children, body etc. (2) Like unto logins who had realised the 
worthlessness of Samsara, the peacocks gave up their intoxication and 
took to silence in the forest (3). The clouds, having given up all 
their waters, became pure and left the sky, even as men of knowledge 
would give up all material things and leave the home (4). 
Scorched by the autumnal sun, lakes dried up, like the hearts 
of people with manifold attachments (5). The autumnal waters 
attained a befitting character with the blue lotuses, even as 
the minds of the pure, with the knowledge of truths (6). The 
unimpaired moon shone in the clear sky of stars, just like a Yogin in 
his final body, abiding in the house of a good soul (7). Everywhere 
the waters became exceedingly transparent even as the minds of the 
wise, when the all-pervasive Visnu was realised (11). The sky became 
pure, the clouds having been destroyed by Sarad , even as the mind 
of Yogins whose Klesas had been destroyed by the fire of Yoga ( 12). 
The heat of the sun’s rays was neutralised by the moon just as 
the misery caused by egoism by superior discrimination, (13). 
With play on the technical terms of Pr&nayama, verse 15 says 
about the lakes that they appear to practise breath-control everyday 
through Purakas (filling in by flowing waters), Recakas and Kumbhakas 
(by water being taken out with pots). 

Visnupurana V. 6 

u 35 ll 

trsR n ^ u 

ft?RP*irfe 1 

wife gfwfaHl wife* II 11 

jjqWi 11 ^ 11 

fe^wifq w&n wt 1 
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eraRaaiialqsa gq^a qfor|; n il 
^a?g a^rqqar ^isr faa^i da: l 
gf% fa^la fi^ta^ifa^vRi II II 
a a«Rai*at da fa«a?a?aa^3i I 
ada aa^: 3% ga^a aatfaar 11 11 

aid a^^wgiapEisqaaitai 1 
siafeRajjaiar TaiiaifaahfvT 11 11 

a;jra%fiasiR# gfia;q>i3r a^ia^r 1 
^aud gai 3^ ntaii^gws 11 w 11 
v. 10 

aatfagaafta *ia%?iaata% 1 
aiffsadai ftqRTRRtar aiaaa^a M 11 
erais^aiTJRaa ?rw. q?ada% 1 
3a%aif?g%a aada aai 3d 11 * 11 
apj*r daaia^: qfcaa>aar a?t 1 
srarcar qfirina sr&Rda alfna: 11 3 11 
acijsa faa^ifarajjaa: 1 

a^srrat ftar 35 fainlaat aai ll 11 

SRSjalgaaria agada eaifa a 1 
aira^aaa?ta laaida %%arg 11 <\ 11 
^gts^R^aife atiaaraajoi ag: 1 
sraataforda aa^aaasnaaiq; 11 q 11 
aRqqfaa^ sdfra ^laiaoaa^^: 1 
a^^a^fRai atd urg^r aa? 11 v» 11 
?ra%a?Tal*dt a?aspj asiara?: 1 
aa?a %a3aifa^aglaaT gar: 11 <s 11 
3a <aaReds*dfa|Ri d(at)a gaag: 1 
§fi: ^atfndstrauauafar fa 11 ^ 11 
fa^dsaaa^aa egf: fdfadaq;: 1 
asaiaiRRfiatd fasr^Kai aai afa: 11 ?° 11 
saqifaaasnfa sfeifa aaisaaa 1 
wft srdd fa*d aardta g^aera 11 U 11 
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sqhr i 

^rffRlftiq JTRCTI H U II 
^fgsrfoj cnq araq%: snrq) i 
ertRitef gqfrftq ll ll 

inratssi? gq: qf 1 

q^R ?qi|^ II W !| 
qMFinT fqFRifwsrctfr $ 5 Tf&: 1 
BTWRq^sg^ra ^ 5 T(%:)$*rarfi?fcr: 11 ^ 11 

The Bhagavata has the description of Rains and Autumn in the 
same context, X (a) 20, the two together in one chapter. The spiri¬ 
tual orientation of the description in the Visnu and the drawing of 
similes from the world of spiritual life and sadhanas are continued in 
the Bhagavata-, the difference is that the spiritual tone is more emphatic 
and the terms of comparison more erudite and metaphysical. Often 
the same natural phenomenon in the Visnu are kept but new similes from 
the same spiritual field are given. In the Rains, the sky covered with 
clouds etc. and its light thus obscured, resembled the Saguna Brahman (4). 
The clouds released the life-giving waters, like compassionate souls (6). 
The world reduced by the austere Summer and now blessed with Rains 
looked like the body of one who had performed penance for a desire 
and had gained it ( 7 ). Because of the prevailing darkness, fire-flies 
could glow at twilight, but not the planets ; it was like the unbelievers 
shining in an evil world, while the Vedas are not able to (8). Small 
rivulets, which dry up soon, began to flow out of bounds, like the 
material complements of a person who had no control of himself (10). 
Those on waters or earth, all bore a beautiful form as though through 
service to the Lord (13). The sea which met the rivers and, with 
wind and waves, became agitated, was like the passion-tainted mind of 
the immature Togin (14). Although struck by the downpour of 
rain, the rocks did not shake, even as those whose minds were set 
on the Loid, although they were assailed by afflictions (15). 
Covered with grass and not cleared, the paths became doubtful, 
even as Vedas not cultivated by the twice-born and lost in course of 
time()6). In clouds which were friends of the whole world, lightnings 
of unsteady attachments did not stay on, like passionate women with 
men endowed with good qualities (i 7 ). The rainbow devoid of 
Cuna (string and qualities) shone in the sky possessed of Guna 
(quality) even as the attributeless Purusa in the Vyakta (Matter), a 
congeries of Gunas (18). The -moon, covered by clouds which were 
themselves lighted up by it, did not shine forth even as the self- 
effulgent Purusa enveloped inJEgo (19). 
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Bkagavata X(i). 20 

jjiqj: enr^g: ^ II X II 

CTURt asr nat ll *11 
?ra: qiwta sng^ i 

u 3 ll 
*rf^jR<RfoRgftn i 

sreqgsqtfcrcrs&sr aiR eg^r sn$ 11 n 

erg} Jircnfsrqte i 

isrntftnrfajjin^' tIr: ^13 ®rin^ 11 ^ II 
afeRRt 1 

jfrjR HR 35i: WIT & it 5 n 

sq:$?iT snate#rat i 

q^qsqeRg: *faiR il * U 

f^jig %5 Rsftamprcri stifcf ^ R?r: 1 
?RT qifo qM^i ii f| t^r. ^ g*t il ^ n 
gc<TT q^Rfoi*? R°l^I sij^rfSTO 1 
^□ft 5 RIR: RlRggfHHT f^RTR^ 11 ^ II 
gSHHteggR# I 

ggtlisns^RR %??f^or«q?: II ?° II 
^cn sftfa: sr^fcsFiffisr ®t%i l 
zfc®$t;vg^ 3 Wi %w gojji11 U ll 

Staifoi eweqfe: zfomi gg 1 
^fiRisqaiq r l^riwtiw^R^nqL n ^ H 
^rssNs: uq 1 

srfr*#?* ^q R*n 11 U n 

^m.- I 

erqiRtRwfsR qsrorai ipigiw u W 11 
tn^t ^RimtRRRT n tol- 1 
QTfw^nim sro^nsgtops^rer. ll ? ,J . il 

Rini wtmmv. i 

RVqRRRK Tg^ : q»I 3 §^I II II 
R %3 f^^BERratisr: i 
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jjforfenr II t® II 

5*3^% ^3°t ^ i 

s?j% 3joio?#^s?pr^3^ w n U li 

ert^ wfetRi jpit ?rar ii H ii 
foprotanrr isr*. f^fer: i 

3I3 ft$<wn ii \° ii 

Stars'?: qr?qr: , ?%nH5TRiRjjfo: i 

s^FTFcwn stfr w spbtts^^i ii n 
*wta?iRRte?§ strsti: i 

sf^ii m ga?r*n: ii ** ii 
srat^f^foiFcr &ft! q’&fteft i 
qiq^JTBTesilW^qi^: vs} tot ii 33 ll 
sqg^Tigfagvn ^vrIsstj^ tot: I 
wssf?rat fcw*?: ^ ^ fl^fon: II W II 
ta to asfqg q^^r%5F3Rri I 
*rt»rlqi«t^ ^ TO3 b sT%5rs% ll **\ ii 
§R 5ft ?F?*Tlf*Fq ^FT^OT 35THT I 
^FpR^tTIfFTT ^T?cRt: II R% II 

toNj*t: J?g%ri TO^MlSg^: l 
stwj ftfokrciesrT ggr: II 3« II 

WjfeFqfoslt Rifta^k l 
ftf^r ii 3<: ll 

After some more verses in this strain, Suka brings on the Sarad, 
cloudless, of clear water and mild wind (32). Thanks to the Sarad, 
the lotuses appeared again and the waters resumed their real nature, 
even as the minds of those who had slipped from Toga regained their 
state by fresh Yogic practice (33). Having given up everything, the 
clouds shone pure, even as sages who had abandoned all desires and 
were free from all evil (35). Fishes living in shallow waters did not 
see the waters slowly drying up, even as the fools immersed in family 
life do not realise the life ebbing away everyday (37). The tillers 
held the waters flowing out of the fields just as Togins held the know¬ 
ledge that is leaking out through the breaths (41). The sky shone 
without the clouds and with the stars rendered bright by Sarad, even 
as the Sattvic mind which had realised the import of the Vedas (43). 

*=Fs^r®ciqw£rai ll V. ll 
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Before taking leave of this treatment of the Rtus, it must be pointed 
out that it is quite appropriate and in the approved lines of the theory 
that the Rtu is the Uddipana Vibhava of the main Rasa and in the two 
Puianic descriptions we have noticed, it is naturally harnessed 
thus to develop the Santa and Bhakti Rasas. 

The treatment of the Rtu descriptions in the other Pur anas will suffer 
from some drawback chiefly because of the uncertainty of the texts. 
Although the descriptions in the Puranic texts may be derivative and 
also from the literary point of view secondary, they may disclose here 
and there some new ideas. We may therefore devote some attention 
now to the other Puranas and Upapuranas where we have long and 
short .descriptions of the Seasons. 

The Matsya has quite a delicious chapter on the Spring (209th) 
which stands apart from the general run of Puranic Rtu-varnanas. 
The description occurs poignantly on the eve of the calamity that is to 
overtake Satyavan. Moving round in the forest, Satyavan points 
out to Savitrl how happily the couples of birds and animals in the 
forest are enjoying each other’s company. After a few verses on 
trees, creepers and flowers, the description passes on to the birds and 
from them to the animals. It is noteworthy that the pictures drawn 
here of the mates in amour covers a wide range of animals of all kinds. 
The inspiration of Kalidasa is seen, but only at a distance, not so 
patent as in the account of the marriage of Parvatl and Siva earlier 
in the very long chapter, the 154th. While Kalidasa’s fauna is con¬ 
fined to the deer and the elephant besides the birds, the Matsya- 
description depicts the lion, the tiger, the buffalo, the boar, the wild 
bull, the monkey, and then the cat, the rabbit and the goat; among 
the birds too, the canvas is crowded with, besides the usual bees, 
Kokilas, parrots, swans and. Cakravakas, the crows, the Kapinjalas and 
the Kalavinkas. More striking is it to find that there are here some 
fresh similes and fancies, which although stemming from old ones, 
stretch into original flashes. 

The Kokila, smeared with greenish yellow pollen-dust and 
absorbed in the colour-background of the mango-tops, is discerned 
by its voice, even as the well-bred ones are revealed by their acts ; the 
verse, as pointed out elsewhere, is quoted anonymously (1643) in the 
Subhisitavali. Although there are plenty of flowers around, the male 
Kokila tastes only that bunch at which its female has already had a 
bite. The parrot-couple at the tip of a tender branch make it bend 
with their weight and look like hanging down with two fruits. 1 
As the tiger-couple lie in the dark interior of the cave, the bright 
beam of light from their eyes seems to divide the cave into two. The 
she-monkey is making its companion, resting its head on her lap, 

1. The printed text in Anandasrama edn. reads here Karena which is an 
obvious mistake for bharena. 
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happy with her operation of taking out the small insects like lice from 
its body. The play of the cat-couple is vivid ; the she-cat has fallen 
on its back on the ground bearing its abdomen and the he-cat is 
biting her with its teeth and scratching with its nails, without injuring 
her. The rabbit mates have coalesced completely, their bodies and 
feet having become one; only the four ears which are sticking out 
betray their duality. The Camari -deer with its long white tail does 
not propose to move; and the Camara therefore takes its seat also by 
her side, and having done so, looks proudly at Satyavan! The wild 
bull, with its mate is reclining in the sun, ruminating its cud and 
warding off (with its tail) the crow that comes and sits on its hump. 
‘Look at the goat-couple,’ says Satyavan, ‘stretching their fore-leg 
on the broad Badari-branch in an effort to bite at the Badar i-fruits. 
On the waters, sitting near the lotus creeper the Cakravdka-pavc make 
the creeper look like having put forth a pair of flowers. 

gssfegm n u u 
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The Brahma-purana describes the marriage of Parvat! and Siva 
on Kailasa in chapter 36 and introduces here all the six Seasons 
appearing in person and paying their respects to the divine couple 


1. See Note 1 on p. 27. 
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(si. 7 ff). The Rtus are presented here in their personified forms as 
beautiful women and the flowers, birds etc. characteristic of each 
are conceived as constituting the limbs of these women. The des¬ 
criptions here start with the Rains and end with Summer and extend 
to 54 verses. They are in poetic style and in the midst of much that 
is quite familiar, there are indeed a few original strokes. The 
Priyangus and the mangos, competing with their blossoms, seemed to 
be indulging in mutual threats ( 97 ), probably because of their boughs 
in blossom tossing in the wind. On white snowy tops, Tilakas in 
bloom stood like old men come together for transacting some work(g8). 
The blue waters became more blue with the blue lotuses, the pure 
waters whiter with the white lotus-stalks and very red with the red 
lotuses(io8). 

The Siva mah&purana has a short description of the Seasons of 
Spring and Rains in the midst of the story of Sati (Daksayani) and 
Siva. The context is somewhat similar to that in Vamana pur an a 
as Devi requests Siva, in the rainy Season, to put up a shelter for their 
stay, but the orientation of the request and Siva’s reply are totally 
different in the Siva pur&na. There are some original ideas here, 
including some similes based on ethical principles, as in the descrip¬ 
tions in the Visnu and the Bhagavata, and occasionally in some poets 
too, but because of the very corrupt nature of the text it is not possible 
to make out correctly many of the ideas here. The descriptions of 
Vasanta and Varsa occur in the second book, Rudra-samhita, first 
khantfa, chapters 21 and 22, where Sati and Siva are moving about 
in the Kailasa enjoying themselves after their marriage. The Kimsukas 
of the Spring are described as the curved digit of the moon reddened 
by the evening sky (21.32). In the Rains, the day too looked like 
night (22.6) and the clouds, not staying at one place but always 
moving about, looked like threatening to fall upon the heads of the 
people all the time ( 7 ). Cluster of white cranes on the dark clouds 
appeared like foam on the dark waters of the Yamun& (9). Vegetation 
started growing even in the courtyards of houses, not to mention 
elsewhere (11), an idea met with for the first time in the Parana. 

The Brahmanda Parana has a brief reference to the Rtus in the 
second book, chapter 13 where, following the Vedic texts of the 
Taittiriya already quoted, the Rtus are not only related to the Pitrs, 
but actually identified with them. 

SB3T. ford 1 

In Sis. 9-11, following the Vedic text mentioned already, the following 
identifications of the Rtus and classes of Pitrs are given here: 
Madhu-Madhava : Rasa; Sukra-Suci: Susma; Nabha-JSabhasya: Jiva; 
Isa-Orja : Svadhct; Saha-Sahasya : Ghora ; Tapa-Tapasya : Manyu. 

The Vamana opens as it were with Rtu-varanana. Siva is wander¬ 
ing as a Tapasvin in the Mandara mountain and Summer comes. Sati 
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DaksayanI asks him if they should not seek a shelter and Siva 
replies that He is one without any shelter, nir&sraya ( 1 .14). The 
two spend the Summer in the shade of trees. Then comes the Rains 
and Satl describes the Season to Siva in six verses. The description 
takes partly after the poetic descriptions and the one oriented to 
religion and ethics as in the Visnu and the Bhdgavata Puranas. The 
swans leave the lakes on hearing the thunder, even as Togins their 
houses (19). Adopting a comparison coming down from Vahmki 
and Kalidasa, the turbulent rivers are spoken of in of terms of undisci¬ 
plined behaviour (21). Satl then asks that Siva should erect an 
abode for their stay at least in the Rains but Siva pleads that He has 
no means to erect one. In the second chapter Siva and Parvati 
have the Sarad and the Season is described in three Upajdti verses. 
In Chapter 6, the Purdna describes Vasanta which is introduced in the 
account of the penance of Narayana and Nara. Spring and the god 
of love come to disturb the penance, clearly after the model in Canto 
III of the Kumdra ; the Kumara story is actually recapitulated as part 
of the story of the god of love. 1 There are some new conceits and 
fancies worked on old images. The curved red nail-like Kimsukas 
are described as the nails of the lion of Spring which has torn the ele¬ 
phant of Si£ira (10). The picture of a court with princes, courtiers 
etc. in their respective ornaments or roles is seen in Karnikdras, Mipas, 
and Raktasokas. The clusters of flowers of the Vetasas seem to say 
with lifted hands that there was none to equal them (16). Verses 
1 7 - 2 1 identify the diverse flowers and fruits with the limbs of Vasanta- 
Laksmi. 

The Visnudharmotlara has in I. 240-5 a short * Rtu-samhdra ’ in 
the narrative of Rama’s life as king of Ayodhya after the killing of 
Ravana and the coronation and on the eve of Satrughna setting out 
for killing Lavana. In these six short descriptions, most of which 
Rama gives to Satrughna, while there are echoes of Valmiki and 
Kalidasa, there are a number of additional ideas, particularly in 
Sisira and the literary quality on the whole is good for the class of 
texts to which it belongs. 

The sun and his intimate relation to the Rtus has been noticed 
above when dealing with the Vedas. The Samba Purdna has an 
interesting reference to the different colours of the sun in six Rtus ,— 
tawny in Spring, golden in Summer, white in Rains, soft white in 
Autumn, Copper-like and scarlet respectively in the two cold Seasons. 
(Samba, Venk. Edn. Ch. 8. Sis. 11 -13). 

wr vmv n 

1. The reflection of Kalidasa’s Kumara is very clear in Chaps. 25-7 narrating 
the story of Parvati marrying Siva. 
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The Kalika (upa) purana twice describes the marriage of Devi 
with Siva, first as Satl (Gh. 4 ff.) and then as P^rvatl (Ch. 42 ff.). 
On both the occasions, the Purana keeps close to Kalidasa’s KumQra- 
sambhava in its descriptions of Spring as an aid to Manmatha in his 
attempts to tempt Siva. The only addition is what the Parana 
narrates as the story of the birth of Manmatha (Ch.i) and Spring 
( Vasanta) . Brahma who had asked Kama to tempt Siva plunges into 
the thought as to how Kama’s powers could be augmented and as he 
sighs in this condition, Vasanta is said to be born out of his sigh 
(Ch. 4). 

(iv) 

The human system and activity as governed by the Rtus 
is a subject coming under health and medicine and from early 
times, Rtu-satmya has been dealt with in the texts of Ayurveda. These 
ideas of health and wholesome behaviour, appropriate mode of life, 
indoor or outdoor activity, dress, and make-up, food and drink, 
bath, sex, all these also provide the material for Rtu-kavya. Caraka 
deals with Rtu-s&tmya in the SHtrasthSna, sixth chapter. The proper 
activity for each Rtu is set forth in a series of Anustubhs, before which, 
the basic character of the JRtus is dealt with in prose. The six Seasons 
fall into two sets of three, Sisira, Vasanta and Grisma and Varsd, Sarad 
and Hemanta; the former form the Uttar ay ana and are characterised 
as the time of Adana or‘taking in’, whereas the latter forming Daksi- 
nayana , are the time of Visarga, ‘release’; the former are dominated 
by the Sun ( Agneya ) and the latter by the Moon (Saumya); con¬ 
sequently the former are Ruksa or dry and the latter soft and juicy, 
the former debilitating and the latter, invigorating. The habits and 
activities of man, in all respects, should be oriented to these basic 
physical facts. 


Caraka Samhitd., Sutra, 6 : 
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The treatment of the Rtu-carya in Susruta 1 .5 is slightly more 
elaborate; while it is mostly in prose, it includes a set of fifteen 
Anusiubhs describing the six Seasons in poetic style (24-37). The 
same’ prose-cum-verse, medical-cum-poetic description is given in 
the Asiinga-hrdaya also, Sutra-3. In the end Vagbhata mentions the 
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transition of one Rtu to the next, the Rtu-sandhi comprising the last week 
of the former and the first week of the latter. The idea of Rtu- 
sandhi occurs in J?to-poetry and poetics, as we shall see. 

The Kama Sastra is closely related to Kavya. Although the Rtus 
are not separately dealt with by Vatsyayana or Kokkoka, the seasonal 
festivals and pastimes mentioned by the former as useful for promot- 
ting love form part of the JTa^a-material. Bhoja brings them all 
together seasonwise in his encyclopaedic treatment of love. 
I have dealt with them in the chapter called ‘ Love Festivals ’ in 
my book ‘ Bhoja’s Srngara Prakasa' (1963. pp. 648-659). I would 
invite your attention to it. A work solely devoted to these seasonal 
pastimes of love is the Rtukriifaviveka, quoted by Laksmidhara in his 
commentary Srutiranjanl on the GUagovinda, but not yet recovered; 

In Kautalya’s Arthasastra, Kala (Time) is dealt with in 9-10. 
It is defined as of the form of cold, heat and Rains : 

Its divisions from night and day to Tuga are mentioned so that actvi- 
ties appropriate to them could be undertaken by the king. The Sea¬ 
sons or Rtus favourable for expeditions, long or short, are shown. 
Varsa, Hemanta, Vasanta and Grisma are also named. Earlier in II. 6, 
Kautalya speaks of Varsa, Hemanta and Grisma. The Canakyatiko 
adds (p 107. JOR. Madras edn.) that people in general speak of 
three Rtus, evidently by reason of the prominence of their effects, 
namely the cold and the hot Seasons and the Rains. 

“sets: ( 9 - 1 ) 1 

In Sustras, the concept of Time and the question whether it 
is directly perceptible or is only to be inferred, are discussed and 
in this connection, attention may be drawn to two important works 
where the Rtus are described as the means of knowing the particular 
phases of Time. The first is the Vakyapadiya, the Kala-samuddesa 
in Chapter III-Prakirnaka (TSS. 116. pp. 65-66). 

In commenting on this, Helaraja gives ten verses giving a poetic 
description of the six Seasons. 
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The other work is Jayanta Bhatta’s Nyayamanjarl (Viz. edn. 
p. 140) where, to illustrate how time is learnt from the symptoms on 
the face of Nature, seven verses of poetry, obviously Jayanta’s own, 
are given. Bhoja borrows these in his treatment of Kala in Prakdsa 
IV of his Smgara Prak&sa (See my Bhoja s Srngara Praha-sa 1963, p.16) 
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. ^ n poetics, Rajasekhara deals with Kala and Rtus as part of the 
subject. In the last section of the Kavirahasya, the first book of his 
KQvyamimamsa, Rajasekhara deals with Kala-vibhaga, the division of 
Time from the Seconds and Minutes to the Day, Fortnight, Month 
the two Ay anas, and the Year. (GOS 2nd edn. pp. 98 ff!) This] 
Rajasekhara says, is the basis of the round of rites to be performed 
according to the Vedas and also for what the poets write. He then 
mentions the six Seasons and the beginning of the year with Centra 
according to the general practice of the peple. The names of the 
months Nabha-Nabhasya, Isa-Orja etc. in pairs , according to the 
Seasons, are then given. 

Rajasekhara then speaks of the course of the Wind in the Rtus 
on which there is divergence between the poets and the scientific 
writers. Thus, according to the former, in the Rains, the Wind 
blows from the East. “ 5 RI 3 ig:’ spRi:”. We may 

recall Kalidasa’s description of the eastern wind, Puro-vata , in the 
Rains, blowing over the peacok’s crest and making it dance in 
Vik. IV. 

The Ac ary as hold the opposite view that it blows from the West. 
Rajasekhara adds that whatever is the fact, Kavi-samaya or what 
the poets have been continuously saying in their poems and plays 
constitutes their ‘convention,’ and poets should follow that conven¬ 
tion." Views on the course of the wind in the other Seasons are then 
recorded by Rajasekhara. 

The concept of Rtus, the whole World of ideas and images asso¬ 
ciated with them, their relation to human life and activity and the 
way they have been dealt with scientifically as well as poetically, and 
how the model for all this was set by the. 4 dikavi have been surveyed 
above. All this forms the heritage of classical Ata-poetry. 



ii 

Rtu in Kalidasa 
The Rtusamhara 

Although, as has been noted, Rtu-varnana had already become 
established as part of poetry, it was Kalidasa who for the first time 
thought of a self-contained separate poem on this theme. In this 
respect, the Rtusamhara is in the brilliant company of the poet’s other 
minor poem, the Megkaduta where also the poet takes the motif of 
sending a messenger, already familiar in literature, and creates a 
new form of poem which is to be endlessly imitated. Unfortunately, 
there are impediments to the enjoyment of the former of the two 
lyrics of Kalidasa, from which the latter is free. 

The main impediment is the pravada that the Rtusamhara ( RS ) 
is not a genuine production of the great genius and master of expres¬ 
sion. sriim goes the saying. Carried 

away by prevailing opinion, ‘cliches’ of the mind, many have deprived 
themselves of the pleasure of even reading this poem. If the mind 
is already conditioned, it is, as Abhinavagupta says in his exposition 
of Rasasv&da, impervious and unable to respond and enjoy. When a 
Sahrdaya’s heart is required to be mirror-like, it is this open minded¬ 
ness, clearance of the obscuring pre-possessions, that is insisted upon 
as a pre-condition to respond and receive. Let us bide by the appeal 
of the same poet in the prologue to his first play: 

SRr: (Malavika I. 2) 

I shall therefore do here some Pariksa and help you to take to and 
appreciate the RS. 

It is not necessary to traverse the whole ground of the arguments 
of different scholars against Kalidasa’s authorship of the RS. They 
can be seen in any history of Sanskrit literature, like that of Keith 1 
or in the account of S.K.De 2 in the book by him and Dasgupta. 
On the other hand, from early times, there have been, even among 
the Western scholars, an equal or larger number accepting Kalidasa’s 
authorship of the poem. Summarily stated the objections that have 
been put forth are: (1) the RS. is too simple; (ii) it lacks ethical or 
philosophical substance; (iii) the word Samhara in its name is an un¬ 
common usage; (iv) Mallinatha has not commented on it; and (v) it 
has not been cited in the Anthologies. The answers to these five 

1 . HSL. pp. 82 - 4 . 

2 . HSL, University of Calcutta, De’s part. Prose, Poetry and Drama, 1.947 
pp. 122 - 3 . 
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objections are also well-known: the first point viz., it is too simple, 
answers the fourth point that Mallinatha has not commented on it; 
there was no need for Mallinatha to write a commentary on it. The 
use of the word ‘Samhara’ in the sense of ‘bringing together’ or 
‘gathering’ or ‘collection’ is not uncommon; it is a classical expres¬ 
sion and is well-known in the title of the well-known play, the Vent- 
samh&ra. It cannot be maintained that even in his accepted works, 
Kalidasa has not used rare forms of words. Ethical or philosophical 
ideas are naturally out of place in a work of an avowed theme such 
as we have in the RS.; but actually as we shall see, they are not entirely 
absent from the poem. The absence of quotations from it in the 
Anthologies can be explained and answered in two ways: The des¬ 
criptions of Seasons in Kalidasa’s own other poems, as well as in 
poems of other poets offered enough material to the Anthologists; 
at the same time it cannot be said that the RS. has been completely 
ignored by them for the Subhasitavali quotes four verses from the RS., 
two of which. Nos. 1674 and 1678, with the express mention of Kali¬ 
dasa as their author namely,—1674 : Amulato vidruma-raga-tamrah 
and 1678: Adlpta-vahni-sadrsaih, both from the section on the Spring. 
Vatsa Bhatti’s imitations from RS. are of course there. 

It is strange that the simplicity of the RS. should have been cited 
against it. Simplicity is no sin, nor ornateness or involvedness a 
virtue. Kalidasa, or for that matter, the Rsi masters, Vyasa and 
Valmlki, are exemplars of the simple, graceful style. Probably, as 
many scholars have said, the RS. is a youthful work of Kalidasa and 
by that circumstance, shows greater simplicity. According to Keith, 
its “perfect lucidity” “is one of the charms of the poem to modern 
taste.” As Pope says with reference to Pastoral Poetry, in his Dis¬ 
course on that subject, simplicity is a requisite in such poetry. 
It is too wide of the mark to say as De does, that its “weaknesses are 
such as show inferior literary talent” 1 ; for, simple as it is, it does 
display real craftsmanship. It is not mere simplicity that marks 
out the following in the description of Vasanta: 

2 5nr. ftw: *P5i*n: gnfor. I 

§J3i: ew fs& ll vi. 2 

As we shall see, many a master stroke that illumines the accepted 
poems and playsjbf the poet have its flashes here already. It is no 
imitator, it is the same deft craftsman who is already chasing and 
refiining here his characteristic turns and designing his favourite settings 
and images. Let us follow the order of the RS. and see this. First 


( 

1. Op.cit. p.123 

2. References are to the N. S. Press 8th edn. of 1952. 
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Summer with which the poem opens. Some of the lines here may 
be placed by the side of those in the Sakuntala, particularly in its Pro¬ 
logue where Summer is the subject of the Rtu -song of the Rati: 


RS . 

I. lb: 

1 c: 

28 tf-qjtraRTfcu*!: 

b. 


Sakuntala , Prologue 

I. 3 

g*prsrfe3rc»insn. 

qftoiRiuiofcn: 


17 on wild boars digging the 
roots of Musta roots in the 
soil of the drying ponds: 

sr: 1 

11 

21 on herds of wild buffaloes: 


Sakuntala II. 6c : 


ftsisw feqcif sRiltifctf*?: 

may be compared with Sakun¬ 
tala II.6: 


ft:u<ro%Tiu- tti^i r%i ftqnefeg etc. 

As we go to the second canto on the Rains, we are often reminded 
of the cloud-poem, Meghaduta, and Act IV of the Vikramorvasiya whose 
setting is also in the same season. 

RS. II Rains : Megha 

1 b and 4a : 34c and 64b: 

ersiffRi^nf^: spairafeqssaTu; 

sifffgrsn: 

The imagery of the swelling cloud, paitly light and at points 
very dark, resembling the breasts of the lady big with child and darken¬ 
ing at the nipple, is a favourite of Kalidasa: RS. II.2 c-d : 

er: rjrrt: i 

In the Megha, the cloud resting on Mount Amrakuta would look, says 
the poet, like the Stana of Earth, pale and gray all around and dark 
the nipple at the top : 
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w: ^ I 

For a cloud heavily laden with water, the characteristic Kali- 
dasian expression is “clouds hanging low with the load of water”— 

fttaYRMoifi-cn: in RS. II. 3 b and again in II. 19b; also in II.22a: 

and in 11.27b: 

Extolling and illustrating the natural PTamratva of the hermits, the 
poet says in Sakuntala V. 12 : 

fiercer: 'Rsm: srt: i 


RS. II. 4b-d describes the cloud 
as pouring showers like 
arrows, from its rain-bow: 

gfcg'mq I 

%rT. 5 RW II 

The correspondence between the 
tinue. 

Here is RS. II. 5, the earth 
with fresh emerald grass, the 
spreading leaves of Kandalis 
that have sprouted and 
Indragopa -worms shining 
verily like a bedecked dam¬ 
sel. 


This appears in Vik. IV. 5/6, 
7a-c: 

^ wiSt- 

1 * * * ^sjq 

n Jim i 

snmfi qgqkrarc: it moiq^q^T 

Rains in RS. II. and Vik. IV con- 

In Vik. IV. 1 7 Pururavas sees the 
newly grown grass surface 
bespangled with glowing 
indragopas and mistakes that 
it was Urvasi’s green Uttariya 
with its coloured spots. 

f?w?Tm^qcr^%trq; 1 
w fasiJRksrsro 

*** ^q?T15^%q;l 


1. Subandhu takes this in his Vasavadatta (p. 347. W Press edn). 

51^5113:55 Jiitfliisspn: srsjFRrirfti 

siRixifrcfaq I 
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The Kandalis also belong to Kalidasa’s flora Cf. Megha I. 2ib : 
I and also Ragkuvamsa XIII. 29 : 

and Vik. IV. 15: 

I SfifaT- 

nr #q^r 11 

RS. II. 7 describes the swollen river in the Rains, with its impure 
waters, breaking the bunds and pulling down the trees there, compar¬ 
ing them to wayward woman. This very, imagery of the wayward 
woman and the turbulent river, with its turbid waters, bringing down 
the banks and the trees, in almost the same words, is used by Kalidasa 
in Sakuntala V., in Dusyanta’s accusation of Sakuntala. 


RS. II. 7 Sakuntala V. 21: 

§551 f 55f^T 

swif^i qqtfofaq; 11 jutshfr: ass* =q n 


RS. II. 10 depicts the Ahhisarikas 
who venture out on dark 
thundering nights, with the 
flash of lighting serving as 
torch-lights. 

q^tgRj 

qqiPfl URlffR5ETlfei: II 


RS. II. On the thunder-clap and 
lightning which drive the 
timid beloved, cross with 
the lover till then for his 
failings, to rush into his 
arms : 


This comes up in Megha 1 .37 




^llqm 



tfq »ivB 


wifciq^ 




tpftfvT. 1 


q3^wq;qRjr»wqi 


t \ 

This picture recurs in the other 
poems of Kalidasa at more 
than one place. In the Raghu : 
XIII. 28, Rama tells Sita in 
recapitulation: 

q^qlTit #5 I 
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q fi sqg ^ II *rci $*iffei*Tf^rEr II 

Also in Megha I, in the verse 
‘Ambho-bindu’ etc. found in 
some mss.—which is most likely 
genuine—we have in the second 
half: 


srR%qfcr fesr. 
«toFqrft ffc85^dfc9*nf®%cnf?i u 


See especially in R$., Raghu and Megha the recurrent expressions: 

i:, *6*qtrH?i, and sWRifr l 


RS. II. 23c: Megha 1.23a: 

RS. II.24 and VI. 5, Pravrd and Vasanta are said to deck 
different parts of the ladies’ bodies with different flowers : 

<?q: II n. 24 


tf.org qfaq I 

gw? ’sr 55 q#'d qn^r^RRiq 11 vi. 5 

_both of which get a better organised and finished setting in Uttara 

Megha : 

qfar atasrcnrcsrcn qi^nnRH#: 1 

H^iqi% qwf ^ 'qi^pi 

^ oEigqrm^r m #? qg-nq. 11 

RS. II. 27 deserves special notice as it embodies an idea which the 
poet puts forth in the Megha too; it is the Vindhya mountains in the 
former and Mount Amrakuta in the latter; in the former, the poet says 
that for the seivice of bearing them, when they were overburdened 
with water and affording them rest, the clouds return the help by 
pouring their waters and putting down the fierce fires on the mount- 
tains. 
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RS. II. 27 Purva Megha 

?qmrcTRq?lfgcRqtqgq *TIg 3J??f 
1 q^qRsqsrqqfjTR *ngnRf- 

erfq^qwfa#qiqi: ^g- : | 

Ugq 3 TftcRTq fip«Ig [| q gpfcfq etc. 

We now come to Autumn. It is to Kalidasa’s minute and 
gazing eyes and perhaps to none else, that the tiny ripples on the 
river-waters appear as the play of the brows ol artful women. We 
may juxtapose RS. III. 17 d and Puna Megha 
RS. II. 17 d : Puna Megha 

^%wxr q^t 

agfruencjl: i 

Again in Uttar a Megha where the 
Yaksa is described as visualis¬ 
ing fragments of his beloved’s 
beauty in different things Of 
Nature : 

*ra33 1 

There is then the well-known 
Vik. VI. 52 : 

Pururavas imagining UrVasi 
in the river. 

The whole verse is worth quoting, as Kalidasa, out of his love of 
Nature suddenly reverses the situation and instead of praising the ladies 
for their excelling graces, says that Nature with its charms, has 
vanquished the ladies. 

SfeRTI I 

fq<stfqRifq ^finqtrrsr n 

Kalidasa is fascinated with the idea and continues in the same strain 
in the next verse: 

srai: ^gtwiURTqTrai': #irr i^qoiqfifqji^cuj 1 

Uttara Megha, and more pointedly, Malavika’s right arm 

let gracfcfully loose, like the branch of the Syoma. 

^mifsr?q^:q fg^rg 1 

Well, Syama is Kalidasa’s own; no other poet has touched her. 

A longer verse like this in RS. III.21 : 

U'srtuiftsRiRr 

HUfirmfoWWl ^iRoif gfqqRrg I 
fa?n#SR^qr Tfqi5i?iRr 
qgfd ^'^RRqitoIq 11 
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is distilled by the poet thus in Raghu IV. 19, in the description ol the 
same Sarad : 


sawftg rtKig wiftg i 

q?Nar n 

Reference was made above to Utlara Meglia , Syamasvangam, etc., 
where the Taksa imagines replicas of his beloved’s limbs and grace in 
different objects of Nature. Leading to that perfect picture is this 
presentation of the same idea in RS. III. 24: 

ssjpfo&q&g i 

SFSprfa fsTUFTT 11 

The light white, moving clouds of Sarad appear to be the flywhisks 
(camaras) waved before the Kings : 

which is transferred to the white KaSa in Raghu IV. 17b : 

I 

We may draw attention to two lines on Hemanta, R$. IV 11 a 
and c where characteristic expressions of Kalidasa are seen as also in 
Kum&ra. 

RS. 11a; RS. n d Kum&ra III. 38c 

and 

Ibid. III. 35c 


Naturally we expect more 
canto devoted to the Spring. 

RS. VI. 7 : 

fottTOigqfe 11 


of these Kalidasian touches in the 
Kum&ra III. 33 

errqi^gag^^ftoi^ I 

^ qf q^^r%q%f n 


Is not the Pumskokila, along with the humming bees, the most 
petted member of Kalidasa’s aviary ? Who else but Kalidasa could 
have written this, which we later come across in Kumara III ? 


RS. VI. 14 

Tra: fjFti Tjpifcr ^[Fifg: i 

foi mw- sq^lfl 11 


Kumara III. 32, 36 

gsstftst 1 .... 

qq} ffor i..... 
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Whether in RS. VI or Kumara III the Spring-time creepers are bent 
with their heavy efflorescence in almost identical words: 

RS. VI. 15. Kumara III. 39 

The Asoka bursts into blossoms and tender sprouts all over, from its 
very roots, whether it is in the earlier or the later poem: 

RS. VI. 16 Kumara III. 26 

er^r to: 

srcswr: i i 

The fresh onset of spring on Nature is portrayed in the identical 
image of the newly wedded bride in the RS. and Kumara III j part of 
the expressions is also identical and the particular flower, inspiring 
the images is also the same, RS. VI. 19 c-d and Kumara III. 29c : 

TOt f| etc. and TO* TOPKIRT etc. 

In the description of the Saila (mountain) and Saxleya (exudations 
of mountain resins) again, the poet uses the same words in the RS. 
and Kumara. 

RS. IV. 25c -d Kumara 1 .55 

.... 

For other identical words and compounds, we may see TusarasanghUta 

and Kumara I. 56: ^ll: etc. 

and Sugandhi-nihsvSsa in RS. V.io jgTlfrSqfsj^JI5ffcj'qjj$q^q«g etc. 

and Kum&ra III. 56 etc. 

As I have shown in my paper on Valmiki and Kalidasa\ it is 
out of a deep saturation in the work of the Adi-kavi that Kalidasa’s 
poetry was born and shaped itself; we may use this also as a further 
test of the RS. being a product of Kalidasa’s mind. We may remem¬ 
ber that it requires as much the gift of a perceptive eye to note and 
pick the things of beauty. 

In the RS. II 2b and I.nd, the clouds are described thus: 

5ffa*nwTOf?raf5T*: (*w); firsnircsTflnT to: 


1. K-V. Rnagaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, Madras, 1940. pp 
409-21 
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and in III.5a for the clear autumnal sky, the same comparison is 
employed: 

This Bhinnanjana or Prabhinnaiijana is a Valmlkian phrase and 
object of comparison: In Kiskindha 2j.T2b-d, in the description of the 
Rains, Rama says of the black mountain floor before the cave: 

.%3T sracrar g*n i 

and in the very next verse, the clouds that had arisen are also described 
in the same simile : 

The clouds, with all their tumult and commotion, the thunder, the 
lightning, their movement, produce the imagery of a marching army 
and battle. The white zigzag flashing lightnings are like fluttering 
banners ; the thunder resembles the noise of war-drums; and this 
imagery of Valmiki, with almost identical words, is adopted by 
Kalidasa. Indeed it is this picture that strikes him first and he opens 
his Rains in the RS. with this (RS. II.1): 

Cf. {Ram. Kis . 28. 20, 31): 

.fcri: ; and etc. 

c 

Of the earth with the fresh green grass, with the Indragopa worms, the 
first portrayal as a lady with a coloured spotted shawl is to be had in 
Valmiki; this picture is first put forth by Kalidasa in the RS. and 
then used as a dramatic motif in Vik. IV. 

Valmiki, Kis. 28. 24: 

Vik. IV 17 : 

1 srifi^ erRRi. 1 (qfi^i eraij) ^5- 

Rlq I 

RS. II..5 : 

RfRvilggfR^oTTft: RRlfotTf i 

V 5 
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We may see the second great description of the Rtu, the Sarad, that 
follows in the same book in the Epic., Kis. 3°- Here again are pictures, 
similes and phrases that Kalidasa alone knows how to lift and use 
and is also fond of using in more than one work of his. The white 
Kaja which completely flowers and the white moonlight, both of 
which cover Nature, make her look like a damsel wrapped in white 
silk. RS. III. i : 

5 Rril*T. 

RS. III. 7 cdi 

ss’rtfSdTjlfwJHtra .3131 

Rains- Kis. 30.56 

qilit: STftnft etc. 

and earlier, verse 47: 

{%Rrfr 3rdr H 

It was the Rsi who was the first ‘seer J of the image of a girdle in the 
rows of fishes, of the revealing hips in the elevated sand-banks, 
and of women of slow, languid gait in the emaciated streams of 
autumnal rivers. In Kis. 30.55 he asks us to have a look at them: 

Wrtssr I 

This is a favourite of Kalidasa and is an unmistakable index of his 
hand : In his RS. picture of Sarad, III.3, we read 

sraifor TOP wu S3W II 

and part of Vahmki’s picture, left over, is completed in RS. V, Sisira: 

^ *rati$5torer: 8J3T3UF* spratan: for. l 

Agnivarna in Raghu will certainly not fail to gaze on this picture, 
in the Sarayu, through his palace window : (XIX. 40) 

In answer to the criticism of simplicity, we may say that it is not 
all Svabhavokti in the RS. Apart from his forte, the similes, meta¬ 
phors are used and are fully sustained with all the components 
and the three-syllabled word-pauses and the resultant cadence 
visualise for our imagination the swaying of the broad, fully spread, 
beautiful plumes. (II. 6b): 
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Verse 23 on this same season has a series of Utpreksds which power¬ 
fully bring to our senses the effect of the sounds and sights of the 
season, and the sense of how the sylvan areas freed from the heat by 
the fresh showers burst through their diverse efflorescence into joy, 
dance and laughter. 

This one on Sarad (III.io) says that by shaking the ripe crops, 
the trees in bloom and the clusters of lotuses, it is not these trees, 
plants and creepers that the wind is tossing but it is the hearts of the 
young that are vehemently shaken. 

I 

Jwsraqfff srcw u 

In one of the vignettes of Autumn, the poet refers to women’s looks 
that are sweet with elation or intoxication—Mada-kalani vilokitani ; 
‘kala’ meaning something subtly sweet is associated with auditory sen¬ 
sibility and it is transferred here to visual sensibility, and is in line with 
such touches of Kalidasa as we see in PUrva Megha, on the wind from the 
SiprS in Ujjayini , Sphu titakamalamoda-mai tn-kasqyah , in which 
Kasaya sensed by sight or taste is applied to the sense of smell. Cf. also 
the similar sense-transfer in Puna AhgAa-Toyakrltfa-virata-yuvatl- 
snina-tiktair marudbhih, where the Tikta-taste is applied to the wind. 

In the following in Vasanta (verse 10) the attributes of the exciting 
causes are transferred to the resultant love, so that by this bold and 
compact expression, the poet achieves for the love an unstaling varia¬ 
tion. 



^3 ^ qrof: l 

qta: sjfsn £*rds?i u 

For a minute observation and pen-picture, the following provide 
striking examples: RS. II. 13 paints the mud-pale water of the fresh 
showers, taking along with it the worms, dust and grass swept by it 
and flowing towards low-lying places,here and there taking winding 
courses like snakes and being gazed upon by rows of timid frogs. 

srqrft 11 

A similar miniature in the descriptions of Sarad is III. 15 where 
the poet describes the autumnal morning wind softly shaking off the 
dew drop from the tip of the leaf: 

4 
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qsR: fq^RRR: I 

On the dew drops we may quote also IV. 7 in Hemanta where the 
poet has a powerful Utpreksa that, pressed hard all night by the weight 
of the large breasts of the ladies, winter, with the dew drops on the 
tips of grass, seems to have broken into tears in the morning. 

qtR*cRfc*R3RiR5itRiRTRi ; R i 

5TR3iR5'. II 

Look at this image of the lady in the cold Hemanta morning, warming 
herself in the morning Sun, making up and, mirror in hand, pulling 
out and scanning her lip sucked pale and marked by the teeth of the 
passionate lover ( RS. IV 13) • 

forewta fatent ^RiRfR*TRR$*R ** 11 

The poignancy of the impact of Spring and its concerned attack 
on eye and ear cannot be brought out better than in this Vasanta- 
verse VI.20, in which the poet throws up his arms and exclaims : 
Have not the scarlet Kimjukas torn us enough? Have not the 
Karnikaras burnt us enough? What for, then, does this Kokila, with 
its sweet throat kill us, already struck down by the sweet face of our 
ladies ? 

fifc 3 1 

rr: 11 

Regarding this question of simplicity again of the RS., we may 
point out also III.6 in which the poet provides an etymology for the 
tree Kovidara : 

R^lfijgi^fea’RnScRilR^IRsI* gs^RS^R^tRS^RIR 1 I 

fR^KRfo ^RR R II- 

Ko-vidara means “ whose (kdsya) mind does it not (na) tear (vidarayati)”'. 
Kalidasa’s poetic etymologising to enforce his ideas is well-known in 
his other works like Kumar a and Raghu. 

The metrical skill of the author of the RS. is demonstrated by 
his handling of Upajati (Indra and Upendra vajras), Vamsastha, Vasanta- 
tilaka, Malini and SardMamkrUita ; the best cadences are achieved in 
Upajati and Vamsastha. 

The verses with their diction, compounds and single words, 
tension and relaxation, rise and fall, show the capacity of the poet 
to play on the gamut and the varying tempo of the seasons, the 
severity of Summer, the vehemence of the Rains, the repose of Autumn, 
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the shrinking and. indoor retreat of the Gold months and then the 
fresh release and outburst of feeling of the Spring. The ideas, and the 
phrases as well, bring out these diverse effects of strength and sweet¬ 
ness. 

In this short poem, let us see what a world of flora and fauna and 
other objects of Nature the poet has covered : 

The Animal in general : Lions, elephants, Sarabhas , buffaloes, 
wild bulls, catde, deer, pigs, monkeys, snakes, frogs, fishes, Jndragopa 
and other worms. 

The Birds: Birds in general, water birds, swans, Kdran<favas, Sarasas, 
peacocks (with spread and usnpread plumage, together with their 
mode of love-making, kissing and dancing), Catakas, white cranes, 
Krauiicas, Kokilas, and bees. 

The Vegetation: Trees, creepers, leaves and sprouts, and flowers 
(including buds and blossoms) , Musta-roots, lotus (blossom, petals, 
stalk), Kumuda, Kuvalaya , Kalhara and Utpala (white and blue), 
forests, trees in general, dried and barren trees, branches, bowers, 
creepers in general, bamboo-groves, grass, crops in the fields, Kandali, 
Kadamba, Sarja, Arjuna ( Kakubha ), Ketaka, JSfipa, Kesara ( Vakula ), Mdlati, 
TUthikd, Kdsa, Saptacchada, Bandhuka, Sephdlikd, Syama ( Priyangu ), 
Kankeli, Bandhujiva, Lodhra, Kunda, Sugarcane, Mango, Asoka, Pfava - 
mallikd, Kuravaka, Kimsuka, and Atimiikta. 

Other objects of Nature: 

The Sun and the Moon and their light and rays ; sky and stars, 
waters in tanks, in rain and flowing, and waves and ripples, drops 
and sprays ; clouds, thunder and rainbow; sun-rise, sun-set, day, 
dusk, night, end of night, dawn; darkness and light; snow, snowfall 
upto the tiny gleaming globule trembling on the tip of the leaf at 
dawn ; wind, hot and chill and soft and fragrant; dust which whirls 
in circles in the sweeping wind; earth and forest; fire and forest-fire; 
heat and mirage; mire, ponds, rivers, freshes in rivers, river-banks, 
sand-banks; wells, moats, stones, mountains, caves; villages and 
fields. 

Other things, natural and man-made: 

Mansion, terrace, gardens, water-fountains ( Jala-yantras ); pre¬ 
cious stones and ornaments— Mekhala, Pfupura, Bara, head-ornaments, 
Kuntfala, Valaya, Angada, fragrant pastes, sandal, Kdldgaru, Kaliyaka , 
painting and decorating with Anjana, Laksdrasa, Kusumbha, Sindura 
and Kasturi and drawing Patralekha - designs on the limbs with these; 
fragrant smoke (dhupa) for inhaling and the hair ; bath and dress 
heavy for cold and light for summer etc., fine white silk; garlands 
of flowers ; drinks with fragrant flowers thrown in and blown over 
with the sweet breath of ladies ; vocal and instrumental music,— 
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Vina ( Vallaki) and Mardala ; fans; batde, bows and arrows ; sweet 
dishes and Tambula and resounding festivities. 


An inventory which makes that so-called simple poem quite a 
teeming rich world indeed ! 

It is interesting to study the colour schemes and effects of the 
descriptions of all these ; white, white of different shades of autu¬ 
mnal clouds, and other objects like moon, white lotus, swan, and Kasa; 
rain clouds of varying degrees of dusky, dark and bluish dark colours; 
rose ; crystal white of autumnal water and blue of sky; green of 
leaves and emerald green of fresh grass ; the spectrum of the rainbow 
and the plumage and the neck of peacocks; red of Kumkuma, yellowish 
red Pinjara, red of lac, and scarlet of kimsuka. 


The colour of Imagery or the Picture in Poetry has been studied 
elaborately by two authors Chapin and Thomas in their A New 
Approach to Poetry. To appreciate the colour scheme and effect of a 
poem, they underline with actual colours, fed, blue etc. the objects 
in a poem. Call up in your mind from the RS. a sylvan pond, crystal 
water, green grass and trees bespangled with flowers and animals and 
cattle of various hues all around on the banks, and on the water 5 
black geese, white swan, other birds of diverse colours, pink and white 
lotuses, blue lilies and black bees ! 

A piece of poetry that is sensuous affects all of one’s sensibilities; 
so is a scene of Nature or a rich man-made setting, such as Ravana’s 
Puspaka of which Valmlki (Sundara 9.30) says.: 

dfalRTH Rlfo cRI 11 

We may analyse two verses in RS. I.3 and 28 on Summer and see this 
quality. 


Suvpsitam 

(gandhaj 

priya - mukhocchvdsa- 
(sparsa) 
sutantri-gitam 
(sravana) 
hicau nisithe 

Kamalavana-citambuh 

(eye) 

sukha-salila-nisekah 

(touch) 

vrajatu tava nidaghah 
ni£i sulalitagite 
(ear) 


harmya-talam manoharam 

(rupa) 

vikampitam madhu 
(rasa) 

madanasya dipanam 

anubhavanti kaminah 
patalamoda-ramyah 
(smell) 

sevya-candramsuharah 

kaminibhis sametah 
harmya-prsthe sukhena 
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Wherever he describes the wind in particular, Kalidasa always has 
the practice of referring to its three virtues, coolness, softness and 
fragrance, Saitya, Mandya and Saugandhya. This may be seen in any 
work of his and may be taken to be an evidence of his hand. 
E.g. Kumara 1.15 

to g§: t 

toNtori: II 

Megha 1.31 



Ragku II. 13 


c pr: n 


The RS. is no exception to this description of these qualities of the 
winds. E.g. II. 17 : 



and II.26 : 


tftor: $ ^ top*!. 11 


SgWiHdRr 3RR5: | 

jwrr; toto *Rr% II 

Of men and women here, we have the lovers who are the chief 
but among them those in union and those in separation, the way¬ 
farers {Prosita) and their wives (Prositapatikas) , the erring lovers 
and their offended women ( Khan<fitas ). Then among women : the 
Abhisarikas, the wayward ones, the youthful ones, and the newly wedded 
ones; of the lady in union, the seasonal change of dress, ornament 
and other make-up, her natural charms and graces, gait and play 
of limbs, the locale within the house or outside and the food and drink, 
-these unfold ‘ her infinite variety’. 

Reference was made to one of the chief remarks against the RS. 
being the work of the great poet viz., it being void of ethical significance.' 
We shall now see if, without going out of the way, and keeping himself 
to the nature of his theme, the poet does not reveal to us glimpses of 
this dimension of his personality. Reference has already been made 
to the swollen wayward rivers of the Rainy season which the poet 
compares to unchaste women. RS. II.17 1 . 


1. This recurrent symbol has been followed by later poets, e.g. see below the 
Jain poet Somadevasuri and his Yasastilakacampu. 
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The severity of the Summer which does not spare anybody makes the 
poet reflect on the good that common suffering fosters, by bringing 
even enemies together, making them forget their animosities. The 
poet is so much taken up with this idea that he reverts to it in no less 
than five verses (RS I. 18,27, 1 3 — 7 ) : 

K ctgi- q ^ 11 

^ af«r traqr^fir: I 

graii sp at f5T§ai%: 3 asi ; 3i : 'wft II 

qrqi TrgFfl scrf^asateia: 1 

^ TRTFjrtejd II 

f^w»?af<r#iaF*rat wfafintfgaategai&w: I 
sraifSrct a fkwfa II 

l^n^q: e%nafcifir. ^ifqn: I 

a 3itf*R 5f{?cf il 

<^^l reftraTfqRt ^ !| 

In the description of the cloud and the mountain, he refers to mutual 
help and gratitude II.27. 

er^^qw^taf^ral: 
egTs^ftraia fe^aji 

which recurs in Megha in the reciprocity of the cloud and Mt. 
Amrakuta. (I. I?)- 

The young ladies are not mere objects of pleasure for their 
young husbands; standing in the houses, with all their decorations, they 
shine in the homes as so many goddesses of fortune and happiness^ 
Laksmis. RS. V. 13 : 

*RT aap|afa: 

?FEpjrad?ia#: I 

fSqsr m tfforai Rtiaats?! n 

reminding us of Manu: 

5T5nim a^ramr: ^ngr jj^rr: i 
f xm a fa%Rtsfci rssr n 
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Keith who cannot be accused of over-enthusiasm is of the view that not 
only is the RS. far from being unworthy of Kalidasa, but also if the 
poem were denied the poet, his reputation would suffer loss. Earlier 
Macdonell had said of the RS. “Perhaps no other work of Kalidasa 
manifests so strikingly the poet’s deep sympathy with Nature, his 
keen powers of observation and his skill in depicting an Indian lands¬ 
cape in vivid colours.” Among many who have shown that Kalidasa 
wrote this poem, Aurobindo contrasts this short poem with the long- 
dfawn and tedious performance of Thompson in English and shows 
how Kalidasa’s creation is a unique achievement on this theme of 
Seasons. Indeed by conception, form and execution, the RS. is 
superior to any thing in the line written in the West by Theocritus 
and Virgil or Spencer and Pope in their Shepherd’s Calender or the 
Pastorals, *. The RS, is the first effort of the great poet and as 
Aurobindo says, it “ is not only an interesting document in the evolu¬ 
tion of a poetic genius of the first rank, but in itself a work of extra¬ 
ordinary force and immense promise”. “ There is his power of felici¬ 
tous and vivid simile ; .there is his mastering accuracy 

and lifelikeness in description, conspicuous especially in the choice 

and building of the circumstantial epithets.already they (the 

similes) have the sharp Kalidasian ring, true coin of his mint, though 
not yet possessed of the later high values”. (Pp. 40-41) 

Most decisive of all are the strokes of vivid description that give 
the poem its main greatness and fulfil its purpose. The seasons live 
before our eyes as we read.” (P.42) 

“These descriptions which remain perpetually with the eye, 
visible and concrete as an actual painting, belong, in the force with 
which they are visualised and the mangificant architecture of phrase 
with which they are presented, to Kalidasa alone among Sanskrit 
poets.” (P.44) 

“ Its splendid diction and versification, its vigour, fire and force, 
its sweetness of spirit and its general promise and to some extent actual 
presentation of a first-rate poetic genius must have made it a literary 
event of the first importance. Especially it is significant in its daring 
gift of sensuousness.” (P.48) 

•“ A vivid and virile interpretation of sense-life in Nature, a 
similai interpietation of all elements of human life capable of greatness 
of beauty, seen under the light of the senses and expressed in the terms 
of an aesthetic appreciation,—dfis is the spirit of Kalidasa’s first 
work as it is of his last.” (P.48) 


1. Pope s Pastorals on the four Seasons written when he was barely sixteen 
do not contain a single rural image that is new;’ ‘the description and sentiments’ 
in them are trite and common’. (P. 235, The Works of Alexander Pope with 
Introduction and Notes by Rev. Whitwell Elvin, London 1871) P ' 
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In the major poems, the Kumarasambhava and the Raghuvamfa } 
Kalidasa is going to describe with consummate skill the seasons, Springy 
Summer and Autumn, as integral parts of his epic themes. Towards 
all that maturity and perfection, his hand can be seen at work in this, 
his early effort, the Rtusamhara. The love of Nature, the minute 
observation of things and the pen-picture of these standing by them¬ 
selves would be enough to show the poet’s powers. But all this is 
not abstract Nature or inert matter, not mere flora and fauna, insen¬ 
sate, brute or unrelated to man and woman and their moods and 
modes. 

The Kumara is a poem of the Himalayas, the Megha, the milky way 
running from the VindhySs and the Himalayas and the RS. a poem 
completely of the VindhyS regions, of their common men and women, 
and fields, animals and birds. 

As we have seen, common suffering brings even enemies together 
equally scorched by the blazing sun and unable to crawl on the burning 
sand, the cobra, hissing heavily, seeks the shade of the peacock and 
its plume ; and the frog is not afraid to take shelter under the hood 
of the cobra. With dangling tongue and thirsty, unable to stir, the 
lion does not strike at the herd of elephants standing nearby. With 
the forest-fires encircling them, they come out of the thick of the 
forest to the wide «and-banks of the river and find themselves, mutually 
inimical beings, all brought together (RS. 1 .27). It is not as if only in 
the delicate and graceful materials that Kalidasa is at home ; the 
summer-verses particularly show that he can revel in, and reveal the 
appeal of the wild, the grand and the sublime, of the forest-fires, the 
bamboo-groves cracking and animals encircled in flames, of fierce 
and hot dust-storms, of dried lake and parched earth, of bare branch, 
and panting bird and beast, of wild bulls and buffaloes dazed and 
driven hither and thither in search of water. 

This picture of the Vindhya forest is completely reversed when 
the Rains come down. In fact with each season, it is a new world 
and what once prevented even an approach is now most inviting; 
the silent ones break into exhilarating sounds and the slumbering 
and sullen ones give themselves away, running and dancing. Things 
you were unable to look at before, you keep gazing on now. Rains 
can bedeck a bare world, with lavish hands indeed, like a spend¬ 
thrift lover. 

A different symphony is played by the quiet charming Autumn 
with its clear waters vying with the blue sky, with its lotuses and swans 
below and the full moon above, and fields filled with produce. Beauty 
and festive mood continue but are now transferred from peacock 
to swan, and from one tree to another and man and women turn to a 
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different source of inspiration and fresh companion in Nature to 
stimulate them. 

With Hemanla and Sifira, with the harvest in hand, life retires 
from the cold world outside to the interior of the homes, the endless 
resources of women revealing their personal charms-natural and decora- 
ated, and the lovers eating, drinking, playing and relaxing together. 
No more grievance between hearts; understanding and intimate 
company bring more warmth, than blankets. What compensation is 
not offered by the cold days ! 

All times, all things put on a bloom and charm as the Sun turns 
towards north in its course. “ My beloved, what is not beautiful now 
in Spring ?” fsft! efW* I VI. 2 

“ Love can express itself in any manner now; Kama can now 
strike anywhere VI. 10: 

| 

u 

The Rlusamh&ra is at once a poem of seasons and a poem of love. 
The descriptions are addresses of the lover to his beloved. Through 
these verses we see the two silhouettes on the vast canvas of Nature 
drawing from all that they see an afflatus of heart; the lover 
his beloved out or from the balcony points out to her the panorama 
before. Each verse is a vision of the lover’s eyes, an articulation of his 
Jove-laden heart, so that its fringes are sensitive and vibrant with the 
overtones of a recollection or a prospect. The recollections or pros¬ 
pects, expressed or implied, are of situations and modes of their enjoy¬ 
ment , with each season the milieu changes, but the enjoyment con¬ 
tinues. Heat, downpour or cold, each has its own compensations- 
indeed they are all welcome for the fresh venues they offer to the quests 
and fulfilments of the lovers. So the changing seasons make no differ¬ 
ence, and the lover with enthusiasm, tells the beloved “ My love, here 

Summer has come’’—(I. l); “Love, here 
has come the time of clouds, dear to those in love”— 

(H- l) ; “ here, Autumn has come like anew 
beautiful bride”—“sinff (HI. l)i—“here have 

come the cold months, Hcnumtci and Sisitq wi th love warming up, and 
welcome to eager women”— 

II” (V. l). Last but not least the Spring, “It 
advances towards us, my beloved, like a warrior, determined to 
pierce our hearts”: “wife ggqjTTd: i” (vi. i). 
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Of this festival of life, there is no beginning and no end. What does 
it matter where one begins? Kalidasa, no doubt, had his own fascina¬ 
tion for Summer, as we can see in the Prologue to the Sakmtala but 
in starting off with Summer, the young poet evidently had in his 
mind his design to finish with the Season par excellence of love, the 
Spring. Vasanta is the greatest friend of Manmatha. The poet 
invokes through the two lovers the blessings of the Spring Season 
and the universal sovereign and victor, the God of love. 

wt Sradtrdg forgS* i&ziftrr. n” (vi. 28). 

Kalidasa is. the fcfetaost name in Rta-poetry after Valmiki. 
When we come to the treatment of the Seasons in his three poems 
and three plays, we are on terra firma and need have no mental reser¬ 
vations in our appreciation, as some have in respect of the Rtusamhara. 
Already, when dealing with the RS., we have had several occasions 
to refer to the corresponding descriptions of Kalidasa in his 
undisputed works. 

We may begin with the Meghaduta, which is a lyric inspired by 
the first cloud and harbinger of the Rains; the seasonal flowers of 
the Season Kutaja, Kckubha , Randali— all these are here ; the poet 
plays with the other things associated with the Cloud and its beloved, 
the lightning, friends the white cranes ( BalSkas ), the departure of 
swans to sunny Monasa on the Himalayas, the peacock and its dance, 
the Cloud’s diverse colours and forms and resemblances to different 
objects and beings, and more substantially the Cloud’s impact on the 
hearts of the separated and the lonely and the infinite possibilities 
of personifying the Cloud and making it part and parcel of intimate 
human experiences, in a manner possible only for Kalidasa to do with 
felicity_all this requires neither demonstration nor illustration. 

A further contribution of Kalidasa to the Rains is Act IV of the 
Vikramorva£iya, the lyrical possibilities of which had evidently been 
fully worked out and enjoyed in the past as shown by a version of it 
preserved with its music and dance fittings. The opening of the Act 
sets its tempo and atmosphere. Imagining a Raksasa in the cloud and 
Urvas'I in the golden streak of lightning in its midst, frenzied Pururavas 
rushes to hit it with a stone, but soon realises the illusion. The full¬ 
ness of the imagery of this verse has already been referred to. It is 
usual for Sarad and its phenomena like moon, Kasa , Hamsa etc., to be 
described in the imagery of a King in Court being attended upon, 
with parasol, camara etc. But Kalidasa can make the Rains also do 
this ; Pururavas, not pleased with the trick the cloud had played on 
him and the harassment the whole Season is causing him, decides to 
call off the Season, exercising the royal prerogative in the dictum, 
“ Ra-ja Kalasya Karanam but then found that the Season Was really 
attending upon him, furnishing all royal honours due to him—‘ With 
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the golden lining of lightning, the cloud is spread over his head as a 
royal canopy ; the Nicula in bloom is waving really the Camara 
the peacocks in clear eloquent throats are really his minstrels and 
with the streams of rain-water sparkling like pearl-necklaces, the 
mountains are really bringing him tributes.’ Then it strikes him 
that as he is in search of his lost beloved, there is no purpose in thinking 
of his royal paraphernalia. 

Of the Kandall , one of the favourites of Kalidasa and his usual 
comparison for the eye, which comes up and kindles Pururavas’s 
memory of Urvasi’s eyes, we have already spoken. The next picture 
is of the green grass with Indragopas which make Pururavas fancy 
Urva£I with a green shawl; this also, we already noted above. Even 
so the next object of the Season, the peacock; only here, it is depicted 
in a special pose, described in all details, facing the wind, its cresj 
quivering in the wind, looking up the cloud with stretched and arti¬ 
culate neck. 1 Pururavas asks the peacock new s of his Urvasi. Find¬ 
ing it unsympathetic, he comes to the Kokila, a great accomplice in 
love and finds it also irresponsive even though he goes before it on 
his knees. Finding the Kokila flying off to the JambU fruits, Pururavas 
turns and thinks he hears the sound of Urvasi’s anklets; he then realises 
that the Rajahamsas are making sounds as they are getting ready to 
take off towards the Manasa lake. He rushes to the lake-sides, asks 
the swan to tarry to give him some news of Urvasi and protests 
that it must have seen her on the banks of the lake, as otherwise, it 
could not have stolen her graceful gait like that ; and going on his 
knees before it too, entreats it to give back his beloved. When the 
swan flies away, he imagines that as he was a King and would punish 
it for theft, it flew away in fear! Accosting a Cakrav&ka then, he 
interprets their Ka-ka sound as their making an enquiry as to who he 
was ; and therefore describes to it his royal pedigree and descent 
from the Sun and the Moon. The Cakravdka behaving no better 
than others, he addresses a bee, and as it is revelling in the honey of 
the lotus, he concludes that it has not seen Urvasi whose fragrant 
breath would have given it a sweeter object than the lotus. There 
is then an elephant with a mate resting its trunk on a Nipa tree ; the 
situation is tender as the beloved female one has brought for it some 


Rrar II iv. 18. 

This is taken wholesale by the Jain poet Haricandra in his J ivandharacampu 
Lambha 5, prose 17/18 : 


Bharatiya Jnanapitha edn. p. 96. 
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Sallakl branch and its offering it ; after waiting a while for the ele¬ 
phant to taste the Sallakl, the King asks it about Urvasi and as it makes 
some noise, he thinks it is very sympathetic and imagines a similarity 
between himself and the elephant as Kings of their respective classes, 
blesses it that it may not be separated from its mate and passes on. 
A cave called the ‘fragrant one’, Surabhi-kandara, attracts him and 
addresses it in averse taken from the Ram&yana (III. 64.28) in which 
Rama asks a mountain news about Sita. 

RTSI eg! I 

In fact, this whole Act of Vik. owes much to the Cantos 60-64 of 
the Aranya Kanda, where immediately after the knowledge of SIta’s 
loss, Rama goes about raving and asking trees, animals, birds etc. 
the whereabouts of Sita. The originality of Kalidasa is seen in his 
shifting this address to the cave of a mountain, and making it echo 
the same words ; first the King takes the echo as a favourable reply 
and then realises its being an echo. By now he is tired and wants to 
rest by the river-side ; looking at. the river and its similarities with 
the beloved, which occur in the descriptions of different rivers in the 
Megha too, Pururavas imagines that Urvasi had transformed herself 
into that river : 

sit qfaraT i 

a verse which Anandavardhana quotes in his Dhvany&loka II and 
calls ‘Mahat Rasa-nidhana’ , a great treasure-trove of Rasa. Again 
he realises his mistake and proceeds to a deer, with the doe and their 
young one nearby. Pururavas pleads with it that as Urvasi’s large 
eyes and those of its own mate were alike, it must have seen Urvasi. 
As he was in a pitiable state, the deer, he thinks, slights him by being 
engrossed with its own beloved. The Asoka ahead could not have 
bloomed without a kick of Urvasi’s feet and so receives next the query 
from the King. 

At this stage, Pururavas comes upon the miraculous gem of 
union, the Samgamanlya mani, and this leads him to the creeper into 
which Urvasi had been transformed because of the curse upon women 
against entering that Kumaravana. The King sees here again the 
image of Urvasi and with a verse, which again is w'ell-known through 
its citation by Anandavardhana, he embraces the creeper with closed 
eyes and finds Urvasi herself restored and in his arms. 

We may note that through the whole length of this Act, Pururavas 
is the sole actor and monologues all the time but it looks as though 
there are a number of characters involved with him in his love and 
search for his beloeved. It is due to the magic of Kalidasa’s imagi¬ 
nation which has conjured up the whole Nature as represented by 
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the Rainy Season as an integral part of the dramatis personae. This 
oneness reaches its climax in the passage of Urvasi into a creeper and 
the creeper’s passage into Urvasi again. 

We may also draw attention here to the fine analysis of this Act 
which Aurubindo gives. From birds and beasts which remain silent 
to the questions of Purtiravas, the poet takes the frenzied lover to the 
mountain cave where the first response to his question is heard, 
although this turns out to be an echo of his own voice and most appro¬ 
priately a reiteration of the question, or on account of the artfdl 
syntax of the verse, a counter-question of the mountain to the King * 
From here the situation is gradually improved ; in the river, he first 
sees her image and at the next step, gets the miraculous gem and 
coming back to the original place where she disappeared, he embraces 
the very creeper into which she had been trnsformed. Says Auro- 

bindo : .everything in existence he gifts with his own 

mind, speech, feelings and thus moves through the pageantry of 

Nature draping it in the regal mantle of his imagination..... 

For splendour of mere poetry united with delictate art of restraint and 
management, this scene is not easily surpassed.” 

In the Megha, it is the first of the clouds, the new cloud, that 
attracts the poet. The present Act of Vik. also opens with the same 

cloud : I Note the identical word Sannaddha 

here and etc. in the Megha. The Season there¬ 

fore is the beginning of the monsoon, and this seems therefore to be a 
favourite of Kalidasa. The poet not only opens this Act in Vik. with 
the new cloud but also closes it with the new cloud- JPI Jlf 

I 

As in the Megha here too, the poet uses it for a journey, not for 
conveying a mere message, but to convey the King and Urvasi back 
to the Capital, even as the Puspaka that conveyed Rama and Slta 
after the war and union back to Ayodhya. Nothing would have been 
more appropriate for Kalidasa’s Pururavas, for he is just another Taksa 
of the poet, a more glorified one. He asks Urvasi whom he had found, 
and whose divine powers he knew, to convert the new cloud into an 
aerial chariot and take him with himself to his City. 

Tiftrite 

Before going to the Rtu in another work of Kalidasa, we must 
note a tribute that Bhavabhiiti, the next great dramatist, pays to this 
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Act of the Vik. of Kalidasa. Incidentally we will also be dealing 
with the only context in which another major poet, Bhavabhuti, deals 
with a Season. Act IX of the Malatlmadhava presents Madhava be¬ 
wailing in his separation from Malatl, in the image of the Yaksa and 
Pururavas ; starting with a miniature Meghadula, in which Madhava 
sees a new cloud ‘Nu tanas toyavahah’ settle on a mountain, Madhava 
makes kind enquires of the cloud and asks it in two verses (IX. 25,26) 
in MeghadfUa's own metre ; to convey his message to Malatl, if it 
happens to see her in his wanderings and then mixing freely the images 
of the Megha and Act IV of the Vik., he imagines Malati as having been 
dismembered and distributed among the flowers, birds and animals, 
each of which bears the semblance of a limb of hers (IX. 27)» The 
cave responding, the peacock, Cakora, the elephant-couple being 
irresponsive, each being engrossed in its own activity (IX. 30), are all 
after the IVth Act of Vik. The cloud, the birds and animals and their 
activities and the trees and flowers confirm the Season of this Act of 
Malatlmadhava as the Rains. 

We shall now return to the Vik. for a while, to see how in Act II 
there, the Spring Season in the royal garden is dealt with by the 
poet. As Pururavas and the Vidusaka enter, the southern breeze 
greets them and the King says of it: “Well, this breeze is really a 
Daksina, for on one side he is augmenting the beauty oiMadhavl and on 
another making the Kunda creeper dance in joy, and is just like a 
Daksina Nayaka, equally well disposed towards both (4), a descrip¬ 
tion which is very apposite, as it refers to Pururavas himself. The 
King adds that it was foolish to have thought of the garden for com¬ 
forting him in the anguish of his longing for Urvasi, for the garden, 
with Spring just setting on, has the very opposite effect (5). The fresh 
Spring which is yet to advance to its youth is described here, a stage 
between Mugdhatva and Yauvana ( 6 , 7 ). The nascent southern breeze 
has just shaken off from the branches of the mangoes the old dry leaves 
and brought on the little new sprouts. The Kuravaka is red at top and 
dark on either side ; the red Asoka is beautiful with its colours but is 
yet to burst forth ; on the mango, the pollen is just forming and the 
Spring has just started and has not yet advanced to its youth ( 7 ). 

f 1 srg[^r:^Pi^fir5 I T ^ nurt 

We shall see that in the Malavika also, the poet marks such stages 
in the progress of the Rtu. 

Without an order, we have followed the cloud and gone from 
the poet’s short diitakavya to one of his dramas. Let us come to his 
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major K&vya, the Raghuvamia. Already Rlu in this poem has received 
some attention when noticing the parallel passages under the RS. 

When we began with Valmikl, we drew attention to Valmiki’s 
Hero and Heroine being lovers of trees. Kalidasa’s Heroes and 
Heroines are also of the same kind. As Dilipa and Sudaksina go 
from the City to the A&rama of their Guru Vasistha in the outskirts of 
the City, they make it a point to ask the elders of the hamlets who see 
them with offering of fresh butter from their farms the names of the 
sylvan trees they pass by. 

sRiRr .mJfenfaroi H i. 45. 

The first regular description of a Season in the RV. is of Sarad in 
Canto IV where the poet interlaces the Season and the Hero and his 
rise and the beginning of his victory-campaign for which Sarad is the 
season. Laksmi waited on Raghu with the lotus as the parasol, the 
symbol of sovreignty (5 and 14): 

q?n Turaqaar 11 and 

ngqfedi qrf&rsftfsaftsr n 

The King’s valour waxed along with the effulgence of the autu¬ 
mnal Sun who had cleared his pathways to victory (15). Indra 
withdrew his Rain-bow and Raghu took up his bow of victory (16). 
With the lotus as the royal umberlla, and K&ia as c&mara, the Season 
tried to emulate King Raghu (17). From him with an ever pleasant 
face and from the moon which now shone clearly, people derived 
equally the full satisfaction having eyes (18). His white fame seemed 
to have been distributed among the swans, the stars and the waters 
with white lotuses (19). The lasses of the countryside, guarding the 
paddy fields and resting under the shade of the sugarcanes, sang the 
famed story of Raghu from his birth (20). Owing to the rise of the 
constellation Canopus on the sky, the waters became transparent but 
the hearts of Raghu’s foes, afraid of defeat at his hands, became turbid 
(21). Elated bulls, with their high humps, hit the banks of rivers, 
imitating as it were, the striking power of Raghu (22). As if jealous 
of the flowers of the Saptacchada trees, which emit the same smell as 
elephants in rut, Raghu’s elephants began to flow with ichor (23). 
Sarad, by making the rivers shallow and the miry roads dry, seemed to 
goad Raghu to start on his victorious expedition (24). 

The next description is of the Spring in Can to IX where Dasaratha 
has succeeded to the throne after Aja. In this canto, the poet shows 
his skill not only in Tamakas, but in making them chime nicely and 
yield their meanings easily. It is in such verses that Vasanta is dealt 
with here. 
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The Sun turned his horses from the South* put down the snows* 
brightened the mornings* and desiring to go in the direction of Kubera* 
left the Malaya mountain (25). Descending upon the sylvan region* 
Spring manifested itself step by step* first in buds* then in new leaf- 
sprouts and then in the tunes of the bees and the Kokilas (26). Just 
as supplicants would seek the bounteous riches of the King* bees and 
water birds sought the lotus-pond which Spring had replenished (27). 
It is not the seasonal flower alone* even the tender sprout* placed 
on the ear of the beloved* maddened people in the gay mood (28). 
The Kuravakas appeared as so many new decorations of designs ( patra- 
vihsakas) on the body of the goddess of the gardens* drawn by Spring 
(29). The Kimiuka * red and curved always struck Kalidasa as the 
nail-prints that lovers make on each other’s bodies(31). 

which finds a further polished expression in Kumara III. 29: 

swnwrcr n 

The twig of the mango* with its buds* gently moved by the winds, 
appeared to learn abhinaya (the art of gesticulation) (23). When the 
forests had just begun to blossom* only stray notes of Kokilas were 
heard* even as the few spare words of young bashful bride (34). With 
bees singing* the creepers in the parks* struck by the wind* seemed 
with their sprouts to dance in rhythmic movement (35). The night* 
like a lady, devoid of her lover’s company* cut by the Spring and pale 
with moonlight, grew smaller (38). The Tilaka flowers* with the bees 
dark like collyrium* adorned like Tilaka-marks the lady of the forests 
(41). The pollen of the flowers of the gardens wafted by the wind 
spread like the banner-cloth of the god of love and like the face-powder 
of the goddess of the Season (Rtu-Sri)(4:5). Although adepts in swaying 
on the swing, the artful women* anxious for a grasp from the arms 
of the lovers* loosened their hold on the ropes of the swing (46). The 

bees did a splendid thing by admonishing the ladies who were cross_ 

“Enough with your prestige and anger and quarrels* this artful and 
capable age* if past* does not return”, and making them enjoy 

themselves at the bidding of Cupid (47), averse which other poets 
imitated in diverse ways. 
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Canto XIII which brings Rama and Sita to Ayodhya on the 
Puspaka Vimdna gives a flash-back of Rama’s sufferings m Pancavatl 
and Janasthana after the separation from Sita. Here are some remini¬ 
scences of the Season of Rains on the MSlyavat and of how Rama 
passed the time. “Here is Malyavat, where the cloud let fall the first 
showers and I the tears of your separation.” 

Sj4 ^ II (26 cd) 

"Without you, the aroma of the vapour that arose when the first 
showers hit the dry ponds, the Kadamba with its half-visible filaments 
the endearing tones of the peacocks—all this on M&lyavat became 
unbearable. 

Formerly when there were thunderclaps, you, poor thing, would 
become frightened and hug me; remembering that, I bore here with 
difficulty the thunders which resounded all the more within my cave.” 

tri n (28) 

“There were the fresh Kandala flowers, over whose opening sheath 
was wafted the vapour of the earth newly moistened by the shower ; 
they seemed to be trying to look like your eyes at the time of our 
marriage, when the smoke of the marriage fire spread to your eyes 
and reddened them.”(29). In her reply to Rama on the battlefield 
of Lanka, before entering the Fire, Sita asked Rama whether he had 
forgotten her tender palms which he had pressed at their marriage: 

* qjffii: sncrtr qtfgtr: l Vaimiki, vi. 119.1 6 . 

and Kalidasa seems to make his Rama tender a soft reply, at a suitable 
opportunity now—“well, not only the palms that I pressed, Sita, but 
also the flushed eyes from which you wiped off the tears caused by the 
smoke of the marriage fire.” 

11 (29) 

Then Pampa came into view below and Rama tells Sita : Here 
were Cakravaka pairs free from the sufferings of separation and offering 
each other the filaments of blue lotuses, and being far away from you, 
I sat gazing wistfully at them (31). Here there was also an Asoka 
with slim stretching boughs, with bunches of flowers resembling 
your breasts ; thinking that I have found you, I Wanted to embrace 
it ; Laksmana held me back (32). The Asoka with its full bunches 
of flowers and the image of a lady is a recurrent one in Kalidasa. 

5 
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If the better-known description of the Spring in Kumara III is a 
high water-mark of Kalidasa’s Rta-poetry, the less-known one of 
Summer in Raghu XVI is another. In XVI. Kuia is ruling over the 
renovated ancestral Capital and Summer approached him, instructing 
the proper costume and decor for the hot days, which included cool 
gem-necklaces and extremely nice and thin clothes which could blow 
up even at one’s breath, ( ni££oasa-harya»hfukatn) (XVI.43). The melt¬ 
ing of Himalayan snows started like the tears of joy that the North 
felt when the Sun was coming back from Daks indy ana (44). The increas¬ 
ingly hot days and the diminishing nights looked like estranged couples 
each going its way but now repenting(45). The water in the tanks 
in mansions was going down, baring the moss-covered steps and the 
long stalks of the lotuses and deep only up to the hips of women(46)l 
In the forest, where the evening jasmine was bursting forth and spread¬ 
ing its fragrance, the bee, sitting on each blossom, seemed to count 
aloud their number(47). Note it is not the counting alone, but 
Kalidasa making it audible counting, through the humming, that is 
remarkable ! The Sirisa flower placed on the ear of the lady did not 
easily fall although loosened from the ear, as its petals were still stick¬ 
ing in the dent of the nail-mark on the lady’s cheek, moistened by 
perspiration (48). As I have pointed out in my study on the Yantras 
or Mechanical Contrivances in Ancient India , there were the auto¬ 
matic revolving fountains and water-sprays and baths ( DhQrSgrhas 
and Dh&ra-yantras) where the affluent ones spent the hot hours enjoy¬ 
ing the spray of sandal-mixed water (49). The best verse in the 
whole summer-sequence here is perhaps this one: 

TOmprRrq u (5o) 

Resourceful Kama knows how to replenish his armoury and 
after the passage of the Spring which was his chief re-armament 
Season, he turned to the ladies of long tresses, which, after their even¬ 
ing baths, they dried with fragrant smoke and embellished with the 
evening jasmine ; and to his surprise, Cupid found that in these tresses 
he had really a very powerful reinforcement! Kama wiped off at one 
stroke with the hand of Summer all misunderstandings among the 
lovers by placing before them the fine-smelling mango bunches, 
old wine and new Pat ala flowers. At that time, two securely enthron¬ 
ed figures became exceptionally pleasing to the people and capable 
of removing their sufferings. King Kusa who had risen high in power 
and the Moon which had risen high in the firmament (53). In the 
waters of Sarayu , which were most enjoyable in the Summer, and on 
whose waves the Rajahamsas were rocking and the blossoms fallen 
from the creepers on the banks were being borne, Kusa desired to 
enjoy himself in the company of the women ; it may be noted that 
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the Swan ( Raja-hamsa ) and the flower-creepers hold within themselves 
the images of the king ( Raja-hamsa ) and the women (54). 

The Kumarasambkava deserves special notice as here we have a 
Season, the Spring, Madhu, chief associate of the God of Love, intro¬ 
duced as a character. Canto III where, to assist his master, Madhu 
manifests himself, out of time, in the penance-grove of Siva, Sthanu, 
has deservedly become immortal. It is painted, as indeed the whole 
poem is, on a limitless canvas, in the words of Tagore. “ With 
Madhu as my sole help—, I shall 
succeed in shaking the fortitude of even Siva”, so does Manmatha 
promise to his master Indra and Indra, patting him, says : “Of course 
the help of Madhu goes without saying as he cannot be separated 
from you ; who needs the wind to accelarate the fire ?” 

Manmatha started with his trusted friend Madhu s 

to Sthanvasrama on the Himalayas where the unshakable Sthanu 

was in penance. It was therefore for Madhu first to manifest all his 

powers and he did it magnificently so as to 

disrupt the concentration and austerity of the self-possessed ones in 
that A£rama{2 4). The Southern quarter ( Daksind Dik) heaved with 
sighs in the form of the fragrant southern breeze, which appeared to be 
the sighs of that lady caused by the sudden betaking of the Sun to the 
Northern quarter, contrary to the understanding (or tim c-samayam 
vilanghya ) (25). Aiokas did not wait for lovely women to come round 
and give them a taste of their foot tingling with the anklet; they burst 
forth into flowers, together with leaves, from their trunk onwards (26). 
The arrow for Kama, namely the fresh mango blossom, was made 
ready with the fresh sprouts as its beautiful wings ; and as arrows 
carried the shooter’s name, Madhu saw that the letters of the signature 
of Kama were provided by the bees resembling round dark ink-drops 
(27) x . Of the Kimsuka, the red curved nail-mark on the body of the 
lady of the forest we have already spoken (29). The same collyrium. 
like bee provided the Tilaka of the goddess of Spring ( Madhu£ri ) and 
the lip in the form of the tender red mango-sprout was further 
reddened(30). Priy&la trees discharged heavy pollen dust that blinded 
the deer, moving against the wind in the forest grounds rustling with 
the fallen leaves (31). 


1. Subandhu takes this in his Vasavadatta (p. 163, V. V. Press Edn.): 

^ I 
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Recalling the poet’s depiction of the bee’s role in Raghu IX. 47, 
the Kum&xa says here (32): “The Kokila with his throat rendered 
mellifluous by the taking in of the mango-sprout (as it is usual for 
musicians to take something to improve their throat) cooed sweetly 
and what it uttered was really the decree of the Lord of Love, cancell¬ 
ing the anger of the proud ladies. 

On the cheeks of the Kimpurusa women, with the sudden passing away 
of snow and emergence of warmth, drops of perspiration began to 
appear at the places of the painted decorations (33). 

The hermits in penance noticed the untimely activity of Spring 
and keeping under check their disturbance, brought their minds some¬ 
how under control (34); but other beings in pairs began displaying 
their companionship, their feeling of attachment reaching a climax. 
Now follow some exquisite cameos (36-39): Following its mate, the 
bee drank honey in a same flower-cup ; the dark antelope, with its 
horn, scratched the doe whose eyes closed at the touch ; the female 
elephant gave with its trunk the water fragrant with the pollen of 
the lotus in the lake; having eaten half of the lotus stalk the 
other half the Gakravaka gave to its mate ; in between the music, the 
Kimpurusa kissed the face of his beloved, with its patra-lekhas slightly 
swollen with perspiration and eye reeling with the honey of the flower ; 
trees with the arms of their dangling branches obtained the embraces 
of their creeper-brides with their breast-like flower-clusters. 

Other Sthanu-s, barren tree-trunks, might have been affected by 
Spring but not the Sthdnu Siva. Siva was of course immersed in 
meditation, although the music of the Apsarasas fell on his ears ; his 
stern chamberlain JVhwdz'n, with the gesture of his single finger placed 
on his lips, warned the denizens of the Asrama, and on his command 
the forest, so vibrant with activity, became still and stood like a picture- 
trees without tremour, bees still, birds mute and animals completely 
static. Kalidasa significantly refers to Siva as Sthqnu and his place as 
Sthaniasrama and Stkonu-vana (23, 24) which underlines the unshak¬ 
able nature of Siva in penance. 

Kama stole into the place where Siva was in meditation. Look¬ 
ing on him in deep yoga Siva who could not be assailed even by the 
mind, Manmatha did not notice that his bow and arrow had slipped 
from his hands sagging in fear(40-51). 

Kalidasa now brings in Parvati, who with her beauty, fanned 
up the dying embers of the valour of Manmatha. In five unrivalled 
verses, the poet completes the picture he has been unfolding so far. 
Out of that vivid background, Devi steps out as a natural emergence, 
looking like all that vernal beauty taken shape. She was bedecked 
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■with the jewellery of the Spring flowers, Afoka outshining rubies, 
Karnikara, gold and Sindhuvara , pearl; slightly bent with her breasts, 
wearing a garment of the hue of the resplendent sun, she appeared 
Verily like a creeper bent with its flower-clusters and sprouts, which 
had started moving ; the girdle of Kesara flowers was slipping often 
and she was holding it up again and again by one hand and in that 
girdle, Manmatha, who knew where to keep what, had his spare 
bow; with another hand she, with flurried eyes, was, every minute 
warding off with a lotus she held there playfully, the bee hovering, 
near her red lip, having been tempted and drawn by her sweet breath. 
Manmatha looked at her, impeccable in every limb ( sarvavayavana- 
vadyam) and putting even his Rati to shame, and regained the hope of 
scoring a triumph over the terrible God sitting in full control of senses 
(42-47). But the whole thing miscarried and the Togin Siva 
found out the mischief, burnt Kama with the fire of his third eye, 
and left for another spot for continuing His penance. Parvati for 
her part, finding physical beauty not effective, decided to win Siva 
through the same penance in which Siva was engrossed, and with the 
permission of Her parents went to another part of the mountain to 
practise her austerities. 

Canto 5 portrays Parvati in penance whose higher stages are 
done under trying conditions according to the six Rtus. This is 
another Parvati, not the beauty of Spring taken shape but she whose 
penance was a model and lesson to the hermits themselves 

(V. 36). The Seasons here, as the back¬ 
ground of Parvati’s Sadharta , appear in a different light, in a new halo. 
Some of the pictures here are worth citation for the way they bring 
out her beauty, strength and compassion, a nature which the poet 
calls soft and strong at the same time and compares to a lotus in gold. 






The description of the first drops of Rain falling on her erect figure 
in Padmasam is a marvel of expression and suggestion ; how this brings 
out on one hand her posture in the Samadhi and on the other, her 
physical beauty —in her different limbs, eyelashes, lip, breasts, the 
lines of the folds on her abdomen, her navel—-Appayya DIksita brings 
out in a masterly manner in his Citramimamsa (N.S. Press edn. pp. 1-2). 

forar: qdt TifeiRu: i 


In the Rainy season, she lay in the open on cold rock when incessantly 
rain was falling and winds were blowing and the nights, the witnesses 
to her severe penance, seemed to be looking on with the eyes of lightn¬ 
ing. In the Hemanta season, she spent the nights with snowy winds, 
in midwater, but she was moved to pity by the sight of the separated 
Cakravaka pair in front of her (19-27). 
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The Malavikagnimitra, a court romance,, affords the poet an oppor¬ 
tunity to depict Rtu as manifest in the palace garden, the personal 
attention of the King, the Queen and the maids adding to its beauty 
and cultivated enjoyment. The Rtu Vasanta and the flowering of 
one of its leading trees the Aioka are made part of the plot of the play. 
It is in Act III that we see this Rtu-motii dovetailed into the story 
and developed with all the artistry of the poet. 

The King had seen Malavika and also her dance. The chief 
Queen Dharini had been able to see through the dance; the machina¬ 
tions of the Vidiisaka were disgusting and she had chided the King 
for his unbecoming behaviour. She had also begun to keep a watch 
over Malavika. Spring had set in but in the royal gardens, the 
golden Asoka-the Tapaniyasoka —had been slow to put forth its flowers; 
and DharinI was concerned about it. Some trees are believed to 
require some kinds of special attentions from beautiful women, one 
an embrace, another a spit of wine from the mouth, another a 
kick from the feet—a charming motif which poets use in their Rtu- 
poetry, this longing being called Dohada. This Dohada brings out 
the human intimacy which was developed between trees and men 
and women. 

Now Asoka longs for a kick, Padoghata and this Dohada of Asoka 
has to be fulfilled. The King and the Vidiisaka come round to the 
garden where, to celebrate the advent of Spring, the King had acceded 
to the request of the second Queen Iravatl, to enjoy the swing ( Dola) 
with her. As they enter the garden, the Vidiisaka says that with the 
fingers of the sprouts of its trees, the garden seems to beckon the 
King to come quick. The vernal breeze touches the King and he 
observes : Spring enquires of me, through the cooings of the cuckoos, 
whether my love-anguish is bearable, and this southern breeze, fra¬ 
grant with mango blossoms, is like the hand of Spring passed over 
my body, assuaging me as it were with its affectionate touch (III.4). 
On the Vidiisaka pointing it out to him, the King observes the flowery 
decoration of the Spring which seems to put to shame the make-up 
of ladies,—the red A$oka excels the paint of lac; the multi-coloured 
Kuravaka excels the design-drawings of the body; with the collyrium- 
like bees, Tilaka discharges the function of the Tilaka-mark and the 
goddess of Spring seems to scorn the facial make-up of ladies. 

Now, without telling the King and to spring a surprise upon 
him, the clever Vidiisaka had manouvered something in a masterly 
manner to promote the love of Angimitra and Malavika and to enable 
the king to meet her again. It was Queen DharinI who was to have 
come dressed and bedecked in due manner to administer the kick to 
the Asoka to fulfil its Dohada and quicken its flowering. But the 
Vidiisaka with his jokes managed to divert Queen DharinI who was 
enjoying the swing in such a manner that she slipped and injured 
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her foot ; w hereupon the Queen had to find a substitute for herself 
to do the Asoka-dohada ; her choice fell on Malavika and not only did 
the Queen give Malavika her own anklets but also a boon that if, as a 
result of her Dohada-piirana, the Tapanlya Asoka showed its flowers 
within five days, the Queen Would show her favour and have Mala- 
vika’s own desire fulfilled. This brings Malavika and maid Vakula- 
valika, who is to dress and decorate her, to the garden. 

When Malavika is ready, the King who is seeing all this along 
with the Vid&saka from another spot, describes the way this Dohada- 
act is performed. After decoration of the feet with Alaktaka- paint 
and adorning it with the Queen’s anklets, Malavika, the performe r 
of the Dohada-piirana, first approaches the A£oka,ta.kes a sprout of it and 
places it on her ear ( karna-avatamsa) : the king observes that the ex¬ 
change between Asoka and Malavika was equitable as the Asoka gave 
her a sprout and Malavika is going to give the A£oka her foot as soft 
and charming as the sprout (16). Then with the anklets tinkling, 
she softly kicks the Asoka and the King observes that having received 
the touch offeet so delicate as fresh lotus, the Asoka should immediately 
show its flowers ; otherwise its Dohada-\ong\ng isfalse(17). 

In the beginning of Act V, it is reported that the A£oka burst 
into blossoms and Queen DharinI, attended by her retinue including 
Malavika, was waiting at the Moka in the garden, desiring the King 
to join her and enjoy the sight. As the King enters, he refers to the 
advance of the Rtu, some trees having even put forth fruits ; the Rtu, 
as he says, is now in its Yauvaha, youth, and this stage of the Season 
has its own charms and powers to affect the hearts (V. 4). 



Regarding the Tapanlya Moka in bloom, he says that even the other 
Asokas which had shown their flowers quickly have now transferred all 
their flowers to this Asoka ; such was its luxuriant efflorescence as a 
result of Malavika’s Dohada-piirana (V.5); and lucky Malavika gets 
her desire fulfilled by DharinI presenting to the King Malavika who 
is now revealed as the Vidarbha Princess. 

The poet’s masterpiece, the Abhijnana Sakuntala, does not lay any 
special emphasis on Rtu as such, although, more than any other work, 
this play shows in the most complete and appealing manner the integra¬ 
tion of Nature and human beings. In fact, Sakuntla is the child 
of Nature par excellence of the poet. 

The play introduces in the Pologue the Summer ; the Rtu-song 
is on this Season which, the SUtradhara says, has just started and is Very 
enjoyable, Upabhogaksama, with its lovable baths in waters, breezes 
from the woods laden writh the fragrance of Pat ala flowers, conducive 
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to sound, daytime sleep in shadyplaces and beautiful in the evenings. 
The Natl sings a Prakrt song on how the tender Sirisa flowers, with 
fine filaments and lightly kissed by bees, are being taken for their 
decoration by women, with a lot of tender feeling towards them : 

snresnifct swfr: n 

The main Act which is inducted by the Sutradhara should be a 
continuation of this and hence is in Summer ; although the indications 
within the Act itself are not clear, the Vidus aka’s Words at the opening 

of the Act II describing the king’s hunt, 

confirm it as Summer. The picture of buffaloes immersed in the 
ponds and boars digging up Musta- roots in shallow waters (6) also 
points to the same Season. The ‘ Ugratapavela ’ mentioned as the 
time at the opening of the Illrd Act also may be a further evidence 
of the Summer, but any more doubt on this is set at rest by the poet 
who makes Dusyanta expressly say in III.7 that it is love from which 
Sakuntala is suffering in the bower on the Malinl banks, and not 
the severity of Summer : 

* 3 3*1% I 

Before the Rains set in, Dusyanta must have returned to Hastinapura. 
In Act IV, if an extra verse(Karkandhunam upari tuhinam etc.) in a 
recension is to be taken, we may take the Season as Si sir a. The 
comparison of dry leaves falling from creepers to the tears shed by 
them at the departure of their friend Sakuntala in IV. 12, Prakrt 
verse by Priyamvada, may also show this. 

A clear evidence of the Season is only in the opening of Act VI 
where two maids of the palace Parabhrtika and Madhukarika, named 
after the two chief active members of the Vasanta, the Cuckoo and 
the Bee, come to the garden and want to offer worship to the Spring. 
One addresses the mango bud ( Cutakoraka ) in a charming 
calling it the life of Vasanta and the Rtu-mangala. The Vasanta 

has just appeared, as one of them exclaims—! 
She then wants her friend to hold her firm while she stretches herself 
up to pluck a mango-bud and offer worship to Kamadeva. Having 
plucked it she makes the offering: “O mango sprout ! I am offering 
you to Kama who has taken up his bow; be the sixth arrow' aimed at 
the women of those lovers W'ho have gone out on journey.” Now 
suddenly the Chamberlain rushes there and sternly questions them 
how when the King had prohibited the Vasantotsava, they dared to 
pluck mango-buds and make that offering ; not only the trees, even 
the birds on the trees W'ere obeying the King’s prohibitory order. 
Then follows a beautiful verse of the Kaiicukin in which the poet des- 
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cribes the stage of forced arrest of Spring on the trees and flowers : 
“On the mangoes, buds have arisen since some days, but they have not 
ripened with pollen ; the Kuravaka has been ready to flower but has 
stopped in the stage of bud ; although the Sisira is past, the tone of the 
Pumskokila is still struggling in its throat ; I think even the god of love 
is afraid and is withdrawing the arrow drawn half from his quiver(4).” 

fera i 

?r% wdsfq =a%tTRjpn%g 11 

The Season of the next and concluding Act is also naturally 
the same Spring, which is further confirmed by the reference there to 
Asoka etc. 

We are therefore where Kalidasa and we began—the last and 
the greatest work of Kalidasa, like his first, begins with Summer and 
ends with Spring. 

Among authors of Mah&kavyas, Bharavi comes next to Kalidasa; 
even so among authors of Rtu-varnana in MahakSvyas. It is in the 
description of Sarad that Bharavi excels. Shown the way by the 
Taksa, Arjuna proceeds towards Himavan for penance and Arjuna’s 
‘running commentary’ on the beauties of the Sarad as he sees them all 
along the route imparts a special appeal to Canto IV of the Kiratar- 
junlya. 

The opening verse ushers Sarad as a beloved in the bloom of her 
youth (1). The fringes of the villages with their fields of ripe crops 
and lotus ponds brought to Arjuna the present of the beauties of the 
Sarad(2). In the waters, the fishes w'cre darting and the very waters 
seemed to be looking upon them with the wide open eyes of lotuses • 
how could Arjuna not admire them especially as their turns excelled 
the play of the eyes of beloved women ? (3). Arjuna looked at the 
lass who was keeping watch over the paddy field ; she had a blue 
lily on her ear dangling over her cheek ; but it was her eyes that proved 
to be an ornament to that flower and Arjuna thought that Sarad had 
indeed fulfilled its mission in that lass(9). 

Ipto foOspi ^ $?n&rr n 1 

1. Jinasena, in his Adipurana, Ch. 26, has a Sarad description bearing the 
impact of this description of Bharavi. For example, see the above quoted verse on 
the 'Kalamagopika' of Bharavi and the following of Jinasena, 26.119: 

*ig: snsRi iir^r: ii 
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Similarly the entire nourishment of Sarad stood personified in 
the bull which was in high spirits, bellowing and playing by hitting 
its head and horns against the river-banks (11). Herds of white cows 
which moved about looked like so many masses of snow (12). 
Bharavi’s love for the humble, innocent cowherds revelling in the 
forest, as if in homes, is seen in the next verse in which he says that 
they were born kinsmen of the cows, their constant companions, and 
that the cows themselves appeared to have imbibed their guileless 
docile nature from them. 

qWrgq^g qp^r: qtftrcrsft 11 (is) 

Verses 16-17 present to Atjuna the picture of the cowherd lasses 
engaged in churning. With the continuous turning of the churning 
rods,the curd-pots were sounding deep and slow like Mrdanga-drums ; 
mistaking the sound to the rumbling of the clouds, the peacocks in 
the hamlets got exhilarated ; and as the lasses pulled at the churning 
rod, their large breasts swayed and eyes became languid with fatigue. 
Arjuna gazed and gazed upon them as upon courtezans in dance 
and could not take off his eyes : 

gg: wri H 

wnuftfqd: II (16-17) 

Bharavi goes on with his love for these folk of impeccable behaviour, 
with transparent honesty as their ornaments, and refers to their 
bower-houses on the village-borders as verily ‘ Asramas ’: 

^^srwrogqtqjn: fdt^T'frpr- li (19) 

The beauty of maturity has come to the crops, of absence of wild 
behaviour to the rivers and of freedom from mire to earth ; the won ted 
love for the beauties of Rainy Season had been wiped off by the new 
excellences of Sarad. 

3q% ew qt^nw^ffi 5r? i 

n (22) 

What if there are no cranes or clouds bearing rainbows ? (23). The 
sky itself has put on great beauty now (in Sarad); w'hat is beautiful by 
itself requires no artificial embellishment. 

qdfct q^r^qt ^^iqr n qqfcq^fsi: I 

ff«nfq 3®ii% jot. qcr * 3013:11 (23) 
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The sight of the herds of cows, accompanied by their calves, thrills 
the poet and he exclaims in sacred tones: “Mothers of the World, 
these cows as they move into the vicinity of the hamlets shine in their 
full splendour like the holy oblation offered with Mantras” ! 

ll (32) 

I for one Would not like to take leave of this Canto and wish to 
proceed to what Bharavi himself will have to say further on any 
Season. In Canto X temptations are displayed against Arjuna to 
disturb him from his resolute penance ; and here, the six Seasons 
are also used (19 ff.), starting with the Rains. Verse 25 here is 
noteworthy for Rtu-sandki, the delineation of the mingled features 
of the passing Rains and the coming Autumn. This one is good, on 
Spring desiring to step into the flowering forests, holding by hand 
the twig of the mango full of fresh sprouts, and setting her foot, 
with the dulcet music of the bees, on the lotuses in the ponds. 

q? RRnrasRt: n (31) 

Chronologically Kumaradasa comes after Bharavi. His Janaki- 
harana has its description of the Rains and Autumn in Cantos XI 
(39-94) and XII (1-32), at the same place in the story as in the epic- 
source of the poem. Kumaradasa skips the Spring at the Pampa , 
as he takes an occasion to introduce it early in the poem (Canto III), 
when describing King Dasaratha and his sports. 

The turn of the Sun from South to North is described in terms 
of a Rtvik (priest), having spent everything, in search of fresh money 
for the sacrifice, and proceeding to Kubera’s place (III.2.) The poet 
plays on the words Daksina (a) (South and Fee), Asa (quarter and 
hope of getting), Kara (ray and hand), Vasu (ray and wealth). 

Rp£=I I 

RRt ft:*? II 

The Campakas put on their flowers all around and resemble Dipa- 
stambhas with thousands of small flames lit all around(3). Lotuses 
begin raising their shrunk heads and stalks, as if afflicted by the cold 
of long stay under water in the winter and desiring to warm them¬ 
selves in the vernal sun (4). The Slesa in the following (22) is com¬ 
plete, simple and charming ; the Sakhls pay a fine compliment to one 
of the ladies: 

^ RRTR?iteRiwq[ n 
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The row of bees ‘q’ing at the Campaka blossom is compared to the 
streak of smoke from the tip of a flame(27). 

A part of Canto XI is devoted to the Rains in a series of yamaka- 
verses: 

With mountain-tops as posts and rain-drops as pearl-decorations, 
a canopy of clouds was spread over the world(42). “ The festival 
of the victory over the heat and suffering of the world is now on, 
dance ye peacocks ”! So with the sticks of lightning, the drums of 
clouds were beaten (43). The fancy on the purple Jndragopa worms 
on the ground that they looked like the drops of blood from separated 
lovers pierced by the arrows of Cupid, is original (46). 

This idea occurred to givasvamin 1 and as we shall see later, to the 
South Indian philosopher-poet Vedanta Desika also. Kumaradasa 
uses also the idea from Valmlki and Kalidasa of the clouds moving 
slowly, taking rest on each mountain, and fancies the reason as the 
heavy weight of the waters that they had taken earlier (53). In a 
later verse (90), the poet takes the idea of the cloud having taken 
in too much water and fancies its lumblings as the belching it emits. 
The multi-coloured rainbow looks like the coloured mountain chalks 
which had stuck to the clouds when they rolled over the mountains(83). 
With a skillful use of double meaning words, he pictures the wind- 
tossed cloud as a mad man, in the grip of Vatadosa, wandering about, 
making sudden noises, leaving his clothes (ambara-sky) and hitting 
people with stones (hail-stones) and pouring down the water (87). 
Waters engulfed the surface of earth, the showers obscured the division 
of quarters and the clouds covered the mountains ; the Rains seemed 
to have swallowed the whole universe (88). When the clouds drank 
earlier the sea-waters, they had taken in also the many coloured gems 
(Ratnas) in the sea ; of these Ratnas in the stomach of the clouds, the 
Rubies fell down as Indragopas and the others shone as the Rainbow (94). 

In the following Canto (XII) Kumaradasa deals with Sarad. 
As the mire of the sky, vi£. the clouds, had gone, the hooves of the 
horses of the Sun’s char iot no longer got stuck up and moved freely (2). 
Reflected in the clear autumnal waters, the sky appears as if, along 
with the Rains of the preceding Season, a part of itself had 
broken and fallen down (8). The white swans moving here and 


1. Kapphinabhyudaya (University of Punjab, Lahore 1937), VIII. 29. 
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there appear like bits of clouds blown off by wind (16). The first 
solitary lotus that stuck out from the waters* on the onset of Sarad 
looked like an advance pilot sent out by the lotuses inside to see if 
their enemy* the cloud* had gone away or not (19). 

The objects chosen by Kumaradasa are limited but on each of 
these* he offers a series of diverse conceits* which show his inventive 
skill* but do not produce vivid images ; and with the involved kind 
of expression* they fail to do justice to the theme* despite the occa¬ 
sional flash of some novel idea. With a fraction of his labour* on a 
theme like the lasses watching the paddy fields* Bharavi’s genius 
puts forth* with ease and grace* pictures which stand out unique with 
^sublimity from which simplicity cannot be divorced. 

Much in Bhatti is missed by readers, because of the well-known 
avowed grammatical objective of his peom. The poem has also some 
note-worthy poetic verses to offer* the most prominent of these being 
those on Rtu. As a poem on the Ramayana-thtiac, it has of course 
some descriptions of the Vasanta, Varsd and Sarad in the portion cover¬ 
ing the Kisk.indhakan<}a. The way Bhatti distils some of the ideas 
of Valmlki and echoes some of his expressions may be noted. Occa¬ 
sionally* there is also the spark of a new idea. E.g. the statement in 
VII. 2 that Rain poured down as if from clouds that suddenly broke 
(like pots)* with the breaking sound of thunder. 

—*rt: ii 

But the real place where we should look for Bhatti on Rtu is Canto II 
where he introduces the Sarad and devotes 19 verses for describing 
this Season. Rama is accompanying Visvamitra to his Asrama and 
passing through Woods* fields, and villages. With the overnight 
dew-drops trickling from the tips of its leaves* the tree on the bank of 
the lake seemed to bemoan* with the voice of the birds* the fate of 
the blue lily* bereaved of the lover Moon. 

11 (4) 

For delicateness and naturalness* the following is noteworthy: 
‘The forests with the flowers on their trees and the waters with their 
bee-laden lotuses* both of which were like their eyes* seem to be look¬ 
ing eagerly at each other’s beauty’. (5) 

^ Erato-#: i 

q*wr i n 

The deer was quitely engrossed in listening to the bees sucking the 
honey ; and although intending to shoot it down* the hunter could 
not direct his attention to his victim* because he himself was engrossed 
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in listening to the wistful notes of the swans ( 7 ). Rama sat on a slab 
in the forest and looked at the waters to his east resplendent with the 
morning light of the sun ; the waters appeared as if the very lustre of 
the sun had melted and flowed intlo the lake through his rays( 12 ). 

Rama was taken up by the pastoral scenes, the rows of expansive 
fields, a feast to his eyes, seeming to flow with affection ( locanalobhani - 
yah,snehamiva sravantlh ); Rama saw the hamlet fulloffolk, living always 
with their kith and kin and ignorant of the sufferings of separation, 
bringing in time the king’s one-sixth share of their produce and free 
of all artificial adornments {aharya-sobharahilaih )(1 4). Bhatti is here 
obviously under the spell of Bharavi’s description of these rural scenes 
which v;e have just seen. Rama was pleased to see in the cowherd 
lasses the subdued behaviour that forms the ornament to ladies, 
looks not crooked and which constituted real beauty, and natures 
which are straightforward and create confidence (15). 

sgsjsr ^taispfrai 35^: fastw 11 

The appeal of the scene of their churning the curds that Bharavi 
pointed out is shown by Bhatti also. With the turns of the torso, 
with graceful movements of limbs, with the rumbling of the curd-pots 
providing the rhythmic accompaniment, it was not the churning of 
curds thatRamasaw, but the dance of Gop&hganas that he enjoyed(16). 

For simplicity and grace, the following is Kalidasian (19) : 

* rrsras Tpr 1 

* V $3 * 3 %^ tlvl ^ m: II 

In Canto VI of the Sisupalavadha, Krsna, with his party, is in 
the Raivataka mountain and Magha makes all the Rtus attend upon the 
Lord, for his enjoyment. The verses, as already noted, are myamaka, 
and start with Spring. The gentle vernal breeze blew over the 
damsels, disturbed their hair, touched off their perspiration and passed 
over the little ripples and round about the blooming blue lotuses on 
the lakes (3). An idea which Magha is fond of is the adding of the 
particles of husk and kindling up the fire with them; herein verse 6 
he uses the pollen dust of the mango blossoms to enflame the fire of 
love ; in Canto IX, describing the dawn—the whole Canto a high 
watermark of Magha’s art—he gives this idea a fuller expression and 
more perfect setting in verse 17. 

gffRqfe ssrarafa Rredtar n 
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On the persuasion of Kokilas, like other female companions, who > 
with their loveable voice, broke the intolerance and anger, ladies 
gave unasked their bodies to their lovers (8), a verse inspired by 
Kalidasa’s in his Spring-description in Raghtt, already referred to, 
Tyajata manam alam bata vigrahaih etc. 


It is Time that makes the strength and weakness ; as if telling 
this to the people, the notes of the swans, which had made harsh the 
(erstwhile enjoyable) notes of the peacock, became beautiful (44). 

w late i 

The deer came to the crops to eat them but stood still listening to 
the music sung by the girls guarding the field ; and seeing them 
attentive, with unwinking eyes, the Sali-gopis too did not hit them 

(49). 

I 



This is obviously suggested by the following verse of Bharavi 
on the same .SWarf-description in Kir&ta IV. 33 : 


li fsnramrcirc d ii 

Of the early Satakas , the Srngara-iataka ofBhartrhari must be 
noted for its inclusion of a description of the Seasons as a legitimate 
part of the delineation of love. Verses 81-100 are devoted to Rtu- 
varnana,-8\-88 to Vasanta , 86-89 to Grisma, 90-95 to Varsa , 96 to S.arad, 
97-98 to Hemanta , 99-100 to Si£ira. The following are noteworthy 
among these verses : The sky teeming with the clouds, and the 
earth with the Randalls, the winds laden with the fragrance of fresh 
Kutaja and Kadamba flowers, the forests delightful with the notes of the 
peacocks, make everybody wistful, whether happy in union or un¬ 
happy in separation. 




l 

gforogfa? it 



1. Jinasena took this idea, Adipurana, 16.34 : 
fdVci: 453?giRT foliar ^ : i 

qs^iRciiR rafea: 3;r®5reir^ srst || 

Also, Ksemendra, Ramayanamahjarl, K.M. p. 191, si. 46 : 

^§ai mat i 

a3', twresR sri^cri u 
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Rajasekhara, as we shall see below, has a verse in his Balardmayana 
(v. 28) echoing this idea and repeating verbatim the last line of 
Bhartrhari’s verse. 

In the Rains, which side could the unfortunate wayfarer, sepa¬ 
rated from his beloved, look at ? Everywhere it is hard on him : 
above, the thick clouds, on the sides', hills with dancing peacocks, and 
below, the earth white with the Kandala ! 

sqfi: qq qqqsvs fcrcftrcqtefa i 

sfi qfe u qi<=ra% 11 

A third verse makes out that if one has his beloved by his side, 
the so-called Durdina (the rainy day) becomes really a blessed day 
( Sudina ) because of enforced stay at home and other consequent plea¬ 
sures. 

snsrftor q qf|: ?rqqff 

#3t^qRrRiTiqiqtr?5ir 1 

snqi: 

q^ircr qq gffq qifq u 

The concluding verse which is on the chill winds of Si sir a may also 
be cited: --The naughty winds of this Season play upon the beloved 
women verily likd -their lovers, disturbing their well-arranged hair, 
making their eyes close, snatching forcibly their garments, producing 
horripilation and gradually agitation and tremour, again and again, 
making them hiss audibly and bite their teeth. 

q^ifsjq- 

?qjq: qq *rufd q^Ri^rig qqqnqi* II 

When dealing with Valmlki we noticed how in his descriptions 
of the Rains and Autumn, the longer Upajati verses showed alliteration. 
We also noted that in Raghuvariisa Canto IX, Kalidasa employed 
Tamaka in the description of the Vasanta. There grew then a tradi¬ 
tion and convention of employing verbal figures in Rtu-varnanas. 
The Gkatakarpara 1 is a short simple lyric of twenty-one verses relat¬ 
ing to the beloved of one who has gone abroad, the Prositapatika, 
and this is in Tamaka-vcrscs, the Season described in it being the 
Rains. In Magha the tendency to use Tamaka in Rtuvarnana is seen 
(Sisu. VI). Kumaradasa takes up the practice and rhymes his Tra¬ 
verses in Canto XI of his Janakiharana. It is in Ratnakara’s Hara- 
vijaya that we find this trend overdone : not only does this poet devote 

1. Ed. with Abhinavagupla’s commentary, Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studios LXVI1T. 1945. 
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two cantos to Rtu, the third and the fifth, but in both, he employs 
Yamakas and even other Sabda-citras 1 . Just as the working of con¬ 
ceits, one upon another, on a few stock phenomena of the Season 
deprives, on one side, the Rtu-varnana of its life, on another, the 
Yamakas take these Rtus farther and farther from the object of their 
description and even make their understanding difficult. What has 
been said above of Ratnakara applies equally to his contemporary 
Sivasvamin who devotes canto VIII of his Mahdkavya Kapphina- 
bhyudaya to a description in 60 Yamaka-verscs of all the six seasons 
which appeared together for the pleasure of the hero on the Malaya 
mountain. 

When dealing with Rtu in Kalidasa’s play Vik., we have dealt 
with Bhavabhuti. For a dramatist next to Kalidasa who has used 
Rtu best in his play, we must go to Sudraka. Here again the Rains 
are used as background of love, but in a way different from that of 
Kalidasa; for it is used by Sudraka as background of SambhogaSrngara 
and not Vipralambha. Kalidasa mentions more than once the Abhi- 
s&rikSs venturing out in rainy nights aided by the lightning. Sudraka 
takes up this idea and makes'Vasantasena go to Carudatta’s house in 
such a night. Act V of the Mrcchakatika is called Durdinanka (the 
Rainy Day) and is full of poetry and lyrical description of the clouds 
and rain. 

In the darkness, Carudatta says, the shower falling from the 
cloud is like a line of fluid silver being poured and as lightning flashe s 
now and then one is able to see these showers falling down like the 
torn threads of the Ambara (meaning sky as well as cloth) (V. 4). 
Those driving in cars during rain can recall how the putting on 
of the headlights reveals threads of the showers that are falling. 
The clouds take all sorts and shapes and as the wind scatters them, 
they make the sky look like having designs of patra-c-chedya drawn on 
it (5). The Vita is escorting Abhisarikd Vasantasena and the cultured, 
worldly wise person that he is, the Vita often becomes ethically minded 
in his descriptions of the sky and the rain. His role being that of a 
Tatastha, a neutral, such utterances appear proper. The moon, 
he says, is obscured by clouds even as SannyQsa (Renunciation) by 
disreputable people and the lightning, like a woman risen from a low 
family, does not stand steady in one place (14). 

gsffsfei II 

i—- 

1. Cf. “ The history of middle English literature before Chaucer presents 
nothing of greater interest to the modem reader than the revival of alliterative 

poetry which took place.about the middle of the fourteenth century.”— 

Frederic W. Moorman, Interpretation of Nature in English Poetry from Beowulf to 
Shakespeare. Strassburg, 1905. 

6 
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Vasantasena’s descriptions however are those of one in love and 
longing. She says (V. 18) : “By the thundering clouds themselves, 
our hearts have been pierced sufficiently. Why does this wretched 
hypocritical crane, the funeral drummer of the separated ladies, 
keep on saying ‘ Pravrd-Pravrd ’ and throw salt into our wounds ?” 
‘Pr&vrtf-Pravr^’ is evidently an onomotopaeic reproduction. A further 
description by Vasantasena is striking : “The stars are lost like help 
rendered to a bad man ; the quarters do not shine like women bereft 
of their husbands; internally heated very much by the fire of Indra’s 
thunderbolt, I think, the very sky has been melted and is flowing 
down as rain (25).” She continues : “The cloud rises, goes down, 
rains, thunders, spreads darkness, puts on all sorts of forms like one 
new to wealth(26). To Carudatta the showers shine pure like the 
minds of noble men— 

Ironically, Carudatta is at this time in a part of his residence 
called the Suskavrksa-vatika , garden of dried up trees, a metaphorical 
name according to his friend Maitreya, who explains it as a place 
of austere stay, where eating, drinking etc. are not done and hence 
it is not moist with any such things spilt around. Such irony is in 
keeping with the series of other ironies in the play. From what 
Carudatta says in reply to Vasantasena’s first query about his welfare, 
we may take it that it was the place where Carudatta sat immersed in 
thought whenever problems confronted him, and perhaps the 
‘Suskavrksa’ is an ironical name which Maitreya had given in friendly 
fun to Carudatta himself in his indigent circumstances. No sooner 
than Vasantasena arrives with her drenched clothes and Carudatta 
gets her fresh clothes for change there, the Suska-vatika suddenly 
becomes a ‘ Sarasa-v&tika ’; and so it continues to be for the night. 
The rain increases with greater spatter of showers and as Carudatta 
leads Vasantasena into the interior of the house, the connoiseur of 
art that he is, Carudatta says : “Look, in high pitch on the palms, in 
low pitch on trees, rough on stones and sharp on waters, like the 
strings of the Vina being struck, the showers fall in rhythmic measure.” 

trrati sit i 

^ dISqRRi: Idfcr STKf: li 

Few readers of the Mudroraksasa would suspect or note that 
Visakhadatta has other sides to his genius than what his masterly 
handling of the Kautilyan manouvre makes one assume as his forte. 
In Act III, there is a fine slice of jRta-description, most appropriately 
introduced and used to suit the context of Candragupta having to 
play, at the behest of his master, the unwelcome, however temporary 
and feigned, role of repudiating his humility and obedience towards 
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his master. The celebration of the Kaumudimahotsava, a festival of 
Sarad, had been ordered in the city and ere the King’s command 
was taken up by the citizens, Canakya had issued his order cancel¬ 
ling it. It is as part of this context that King Candragupta, 
before knowing the counter-order of Canakya, describes the Sarad 
Rtu (Mudra. III. 7,8,9). 

“Slowly drying up, with bits of white cloud resembling sand¬ 
banks, surrounded on all sides by birds making sweet sounds and 
covered with bright stars resembling white lilies blooming in 
the night, these long quarters seem to flow down like rivers from 
the skies (7).” 

The Ganga had become turbid so much (by reason of the Rains) 
and Sarad makes it limpid. This phenomenon is given in the imagery 
of love, of Ganga becoming disturbed in mind because of the Sea, the 
Lord, receiving many rivers (beloved ones) and Sarad , like a capable 
Diiti, pacifing Ganga and leading her to her Lord. 

*|*tT*ir q^fqflr srfsrejm*? *?pt i 

srafwn ^ wr srcswfo fojjqfq qevri^ii (9) 

But Visakhadatta’s greatest verse is the middle one on how 
Sarad becomes a teacher of humility to the world, by bringing the 
turbulent rivers to their prescribed course, by making crops bend 
with ripeness of fruits and by curing peacocks of their intoxication. 

ftsrgqflsRqr f&foq? 

q& 1 

fqqfoq 

fqflq ?q stew 11 

The Ratnavali of King Harsa deserves notice as it features the 
Vasantotsava prominently, the play opening with it. The King is in 
special dress for this festival—*Jifteq<E{ : | 

Ashe and the Vidusaka see, the citizens are celebrating the festival 
called also Madana-mahotsava. The people have given themselves up 
completely to gaiety and enjoyment. Women and men mix, drink 
throw on each other coloured and fragrant powders and also water 
through syringes, sing and dance with drum the carcarl which was a 
special music-cum-dance composition of Vasanta. With the powder 
thrown, with the ornaments worn and with flowers, the whole city of 
Kausambi seems to be gilded with gold everywhere (10, 11). The 
mechanical fountains are scattering sprays of water all around, and 
the floor is strewn everywhere with Kumkuma dust. The maids named 
Madanika and Cutalatika are dancing and gesticulating a song, a 
Dmpadi-khanda celebrating the Spring ( Vasantabhinaya). “The dear 
messenger of Kama who produces many buds on the mango and 
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loosens the stuck up hearts of lovers, namely the southern breeze, 
blows. With Vakula and A£oka in bloom, youthful women languish 
desiring their lovers to join them and unable to wait”. 

“ The first Spring month, to begin with, makes the minds of 
people soft and then Kama comes and hits them with his flower-arrows, 
his way having been already prepared.” (1.13.15) 

They have abandoned themselves in the dance ; their tied up 
tresses get dishevelled and the flower-garland there has fallen down ; 
the anklets holding on to the feet of the girls, reeling with intoxication, 
seem to cry with doubled loudness ; tossed about, along with their 
heavings, the necklaces hit their breasts ; they dance without even 
minding the possible breakdown of the waist under the weight of 
the breast (16). The Vidus aka joins the festivity and dances. It is 
ladies’ time and the King smilingly remarks that it is proper that 
whatever women at this time say to the men constitutes a command. 

With the music, dance and other rejoicings on one side, there 
is also a pujd of Kamadeva now, which the play includes in the opening 
of this Act ; an image of Madam is kept in the garden called Makaran- 
dodydna under the Rakta-Asoka tree and worshipped by the women. The 
chief Queen Vasavadatta does this pujd. The Makarandodydna where 
this takes place is called so because of all round flowering and the 
thick bed of pollen dust that forms on the ground. Both the VidUsaka 
and the King describe its beauty, the former saying that the thick 
pollen falling from the mango trees shaken by the wind, spreads like a 
canopy all around, and the King remarking that the trees are indeed 
reeling, as if in intoxication. 

The Dohada of the different trees is described ; the Vakula longs 
from ladies for the wine from their mouth, and the flowers fallen at 
its foot resemble that wine ; and the bees seem to continue with their 
hum the jingling of the anklets they have heard when ladies kicked 
the Asokas for their flowering (18). 

As Queen Vasavadatta enters for the Madanapiijd, her companion 
Kaficanamala describes the creepers and trees in front of them, 
which are the Queen’s pets, Madhavi, Pfavamalika and the Raktasoka 
under Which the puja is to be performed. The details of the pujd 
are : first, the image of Pradyuma, God of Love, that has been brought 
is established at the foot of the Raktdioka ; second, the Asoka is smeared 
with Kumkuma by the lady who is to worship Kamadeva ; third, the 
lady to worship has had a bath immediately after which she comes to 
the pajd wearing a red sari; fourth, the regular puja with flowers 
and other offerings then goes on ; fifth, after the god of love has been 
worshipped, the lady is to worship her husband with flowers, fragrant 
paste and other honours ; sixth, offerings of modaka etc. are given to a 
Brahman to receive his blessings, Svastivdcana ; the gifts include sandal. 
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flowers and a piece of ornament. This fiUjS is done in late afternoon, 
as we are told that at the end of it, it is Sandhya-kila, the Sun is shortly 
to set and the Moon to rise (1.23). 

When Kancanamala points out the creepers arid trees to the 
Queen, she says about the Navamalika that that creeper is not yet 
putting forth flowers and the King, whose pet it is, is concerned about 
it. In the Prelude to Act II we are informed that a religious person, a 
Siddha, from Srlparvata , had visited the King and had given the latter a 
recipe to produce flowers out of season and that the recipe is to be 
tried on the King’s pet creeper Navam&likd. 

From Act I and from the Prelude to Act II, we learn also 
that in the palace garden the Queen and the King and perhaps other 
important members of the Royal family had each his or her pet tree 
or creeper of which he or she took special care. The royal garden 
had also special portions of it where particular trees, plants or creepers 
were specially grown on a large scale and these gave their names to 
those parts, e.g. Afokavana in the Ramdyana, and here in the Ratnavali, 
the Kadali-vana. Harsa locates the Illrd Act of his PriyadarsikS also 
in the Kadallgrha, the plantain-grove. This is another side to the 
treatment of trees and creepers but such topics would come more 
legitimately under a study of Gardens rather than of Rtus. As the 
King enters the garden, he sees in it the image of a beautiful lady, 
in a fine Verse well-known in citations etc., 

where the poet uses epithets applicable both to the garden and the 
lady (II. 4 ). 

Like the Ratnavali, the other love-play of Harsa, the PriyadarsikS 
is also modelled after the Mdlavikagnimitra. Act II of the Priya- 
darfika introduces us to a part of the royal gardens fitted with artificial 
shower-fountains which are fed by special canals of water and is there¬ 
fore called Dharagr hodyana. Both the Vidusaka and the King describe 
the trees and creepers and their flowers here and say how the garden 
in Sarad seems to bear still features of the Varsa Rtu that is past(3). 
This is the aspect of Rtu called Rtu-sandhi when the newly arriving 
season’s symptoms appear on the background of the lingering symp¬ 
toms of the Season that is fading out. The Act describes SephdlikS, 
Saptacchada and the fresh green grass, and also Sage Agastya to whom 
Arghya is to be offered, all of which show that the Rtu of this Act is 
Sarad. The Dhwragr hodyana, particularly in the vicinity of the Dirghika, 
has an appeal to all the senses through the notes of swans, through the 
sight of the trees and mansions visible through the trees, through the 
smell of lotuses and through the touch of cool breezes (II.4). Sarad 
continues in Act III where Aranyakd says that there had been too 
much of the sunshine of Sarad on her limbs. Later in the Act we have 
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the play within the play of which the date is given as the Kaumudi- 
maholsava , which is a prominent festival of Sarad (III. 13/14). 

The Bhana Badmaprobkrlaka ascribed to Sudraka opens with 
the Sutradhara’ s description of the Spring as a display of music and 
dance by the birds, trees, creepers and wind. Referring especially 
to one of the specialities of the season, the Afoka in full bloom, the 
Sutradhara says : From the bottom (roots), middle (trunk), branches 
and sprouts, from all over, the Asoka flower has burst forth, like a 
secret from a tale-bearer who cannot contain it. 

V) 

^ CTrerat gsqqr ii (4) 

The Vita, the only actor, enters and his first observation also relates to 
the same Season, in terms most appropriate to his character : Ah, it is 
beautiful ! the Vita of the year made old and shattered by the Cold has 
been administered the elixir of snow and has been rejuvenated young 
by the Spring ! And looking around, he sees in the trees, creepers, 
birds and wind his w'hole world of women in youth and maidenhood 
and their glances and graces and the Vitas moving freely among them. 
A little later one of the characters whom the Vita comes across and 
accosts is the poet Katyavana and the verse he had composed on the 
VasantaRtu and written out on the wall for everybody to read ; in this 
verse of Katyayana, the Spring season is described as laughing with 
its flowers, in high spirits with its bees, eloquent with its Kokilas and as 
a master of pleading and persuasion who can bring to a lover his 
women, whether an artless youngster or a difficult grown-up lady, 
a thing which even a thousand messengers could not accomplish 
(verse 10). "lhe Vita Sasahad been sent by his teacher Muladeva to 
conciliate Vipula, just like Sarad Rtu for clearing the turbidity of the 
Rains in the River, but she threw him off, like a fan in the cold season. 

II (13) 

It is mid-day w'hen the Vita reaches the flower-bazaar w'here 
the breeze blow'ing through the narrow passages of the close buildings 
produces a fine sense of touch on the particles of perspiration caused 
by the Spring mid-day on the body of the Vita. The flower-bazaar 
appears to be verily the maiden of Spring herself w r ith every limb of 
hers represented by a flower, the blown lotus her beautiful face, the 

white buds her teeth, the new blue lotus her eyes and so on. 

I ^ f§— 

3*1^ RRfaq R§fd ^ u (20) 
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The fragrance of the various flowers renders it difficult for the Vita 
to leave the place and proceed further. A little later the Vita meets 
another courtesan named Vanarajika, daughter of Vasantavatl, who 
appears to be an embodiment of the entire collection of Spring- 
flowers. Her tresses are full of Vasanti, Runda and Kuravaka and 
Afoka ; on her breasts is a garland of Sinduvara and a bunch of mango 
blossoms is on her ear and on her palms are also various other flowers 
taken for the worship of Kamadeva (25). There is also a reference 
later to Rtu-sandhi when the Vita speaks of the vernal breeze still 
having Vestiges of snow. 

i (34/35) 

We may, in the same breath, deal with the other Bhanas in the 
collection Caturbhani. Isvaradatta’s Dhurtavitasatnvada is set in the 
Rainy Season which the Sutradhara compares to a Vita and the Vita who 
enters immediately acclaims the Season and its potentialities for the 
enjoyment of love. It is not thunder that one hears but the cloud is 
announcing to the world with beat of tom-tom : ‘They are lost who 
go away now on work or having gone, have not returned home ; 
they are fools who do not conciliate those who are angry or are them¬ 
selves in anger too long ; blessed indeed are they who are completely 
in the hands of their beloved or in whose hands their beloved are.’ 
He then expatiates on the special attractions of the Rainy Season 
and the way it affects the hearts of people separate or in company. 
With the clouds having completely hidden the Sun, the days seem 
to have attained a tenderness. Indeed with the Kutaja flowers, with 
the peacocks’ dances and the waters, the woods seem to invite people to 
roam about; and using a recurrent simile for the turbid and turbulent 
rivers, the Vita adds that the rivers of the Rainy Season are like 
roguish women with whom it is difficult to know where to set foot and 
make an approach and how to enter into and manage. While this 
is so in respect of the world outside, the situation inside the houses 
present another picture. Here also the Vita points out how the 
diverse things contribute to the enjoyability of the Rains. Vain is it 
to call the rainy day a Durdina , a bad day. The Vita exclaims it is 
indeed a Sudina, ‘a good day. ’ Hfrltl ! 

(p.3, Daksinabharatl edn.) Here is a beautiful description of a 
temporary break in the rainfall, when there is a little play of sun¬ 
light and spurt of activity, the Vina is dried, mirrors that had become 
moist are being wiped and though there is no actual rain, the water 
that had collected is still being ‘vomitted’ so to say by the terraces 
through their sluice-mouths ; and the women move towards the 
windows, fed up with the long closure of the doors. 

The Ubhayabhisarika, of Vararuci has its setting in Spring. The 
Vita is introduced as a man whose days are past and is like the Lodhra 
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tree in Spring. The charms of the Spring are so many that they 
will madden Manmatha himself. The Vita naturally exclaims at the 
role the season plays— cc Sift I ” 

In Act V of his long play jBSlaramayana, Rajasekhara depicts 
all the Rtus in his description of Ravana and his infatuation for SIta. 
Elsewhere it was pointed out that a convention of describing all the 
Rtus as present together is seen in works which deal with divine heroes 
and the description of heavenly regions. Poets also developed the 
idea of similar description in the case of the Raksasa or Asura characters 
who vanquished the entire world of gods and made all gods, planets 
etc. obey them. Magha says in his description of Ravana (I. 66) 
that all the six seasons, although by nature incompatible among them¬ 
selves, lived together in amity as one family in Ravana’s city, produc¬ 
ing together and always their flowers for Ravana’s enjoyment. 

cPto ^TIIRRt WSreraSrRT ^ I 

The context in the Balaramayana is one such belonging to the latter type. 
Ravana, in the pangs of his lust, goes to the garden ( Lllodyana ) where 
he says that not only the Sun and the Moon have together risen but 
also all the six seasons are manifested together for his diversion (V. 
20 / 21 ) : 

i 

Alternately the PraWtari and Ravana describe the six Seasons begin¬ 
ning with Summer. In V. 26 the characteristic decorations of ladies 
in the Summer season with Summer flowers, sandal water, etc. are 
described. 

snifd *rn^rr %q qq: l 

Attention is then drawn by the Pratihari to the Rains in another part 
of the garden and Ravana describes the Rainy season. The deep 
rumblings of the clouds are described as the twang of Cupid’s bow, 
as the welcome utterance for the guest called anxiety who has 
entered lovers’ hearts, as the orchestra for the dancing peacocks, 
as the drum of departure for the swans and so on : 

ieqqmrcqs: i etc. v. 28. 

The clouds are said not to care for either separation or union and to 
make both the happy and unhappy ones long alike for their partners. 

RrcsnW qr itoi: 

qr 1 v. 30. 
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There is then the Sarad in another part of the garden which the Pratl- 
Mri and Ravana describe. In V. 32 the autumnal winds laden with 
the perfume of the autumnal flowers and the sounds of the swans 
are described and Ravana observes that although called Sarad, it 
is as bad as Summer. Thereupon the Pratihari turns the attention 
of Ravana to the Hemanta elsewhere. The snowy winds are described 
'“.V- 32 ; Hemanta being no better so far as the suffering of Ravana is 
concerned, the Pratihari points to Sifira and to its flowers and other 
symptoms in another part of the garden (V.35). Ravana’s descrip¬ 
tion (V. 35) of the Winter may be quoted : “The burning power 
appears to have gone from fire to waters which are now unbearable • 
the role of all flowers is now being played by Mamvaka ; as if afraid 
of the cold, the Sun himself goes to the quarter of fire (South-east)- 
as if afflicted by the snow, the days now shrink. * 

% irti 

srr?ri 

* . >s>, 

A verse on this Season found in the Anthologies expresses some of 
the above ideas with greater pointedness, in a Catu addressed to a 
King : 

storra? %srn, 

Lastly the Pratihari turns to the Spring. Naturally Ravana cannot 
expect Vasanta to harm him less than the other seasons. ’ Ravana 
therefore calls upon Summer to put down Vasanta and the Rains to 
put down the Summer and the Autumn to put an end to the Rains 
and finally both Hemanta and Sisira to join together and put an end 
to the Autumn (V. 41). However none of these is of any avail 
and Ravana moves to another place. On the suggestion of the maid 
m attendance, Ravana then calls upon the different gods to come 
and do his bidding ; each one of them is called upon to do something 
to mitigate the suffering caused by the respective season (V. 51) 

He entreats Adisesa to drink all the wind, Rahu to swallow the Moon' 
the Sun and the Moon to close down the lily and the lotus and Siva 
to burn up completely the half-burnt Kama (V. 52). Indra he calls 
upon to withdraw the clouds and Kartikeya, to dismiss the'peacock 

Sv SI H1S ° Wn ancestor Pit5maha ; he a ^s to Prevent the swan s 

While some novelty may be conceded to Raja^ekhara, the design¬ 
ing of this scene cannot be appreciated ; unfortunately the ingenuity 
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is wasted because Ravana’s Vipralambha in respect of SIta could only 
be Rasabhasa. Secondly the imageries do not disclose anything new, 
even the striking similes being taken from Valmiki and Kalidasa. 
In fact in the latter part of the Act, this scene of Rajasekhara becomes a 
replica of Act IV of Vikramorvas'iya. 

The Viddha-salabhanjika of Rajasekhara is far more interesting 
from the point ofview of Rlu-varnana. At the beginning of Act I, we 
have here a fine description of the second stage, Arambha or Saiiava } 
of a Rtu, the Spring (1.23): 

a verse which the author quotes as illustration of Vasanta-saisava 
in his own Kdiya-mimamsd. In the play too, he calls this stage Arambha 
and Sisu-bhava of the Rtu. 

crsrr—<3T^ ! .'.-.1 I 

wvm** .i 

In the description by the Vidiisaka, the proverbial glutton, the flowers 
are described in similes appropriate to his gastronomical propensities. 
The Sinduvaras are white like the ears of paddy and pumpkin and the 
clusters <>{ .Navainahka-hu&s are like milk. In 1.27 the southern breeze 
is described and followed by a description of a woman playing on the 
Swing. In addition to this, playing with a Ball ( kanduka-krt^a ) is 
also described as a Spring-time sport (II.8-13). In II.3/4, a 
Siddha from Karpuradvlpa is referred to as having wrought a wonder in 
the garden in the bower of the Madhavi creeper by producing MSdhavl- 
blossoms of Manjistha colour, through the use of a herb. A special 
feature of Rajasekhara’s treatment of the Rtu in the palace garden in 
his plays is the development and beautification of the garden with 
various artificial constructions and the employment of various devices 
for increasing and quickening the flowering of the trees and creepers 
and for changing the natural colours of their flowers. But all this 
we have to reserve for another occasion devoted to Gardens in ancient 
India. 

The Chief Queen then comes to see the wonder worked by the 
Siddha, at the end of Act III. 

“ * * f&a (?) 
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The King is introduced in Act IV as visiting the • garden and 
from his description we gather that the season is Summer and it had 
advanced from the second stage of Saisava to the third one of full 
development, Prau<}hi. 

3CT*rT—i 

Further descriptions by the King of the heat of the Sun and the 
necessity to resort to different aids for cooling show that the Summer 
had fully advanced. 

*rsn—d#Fdrsq qfd qidd: I scr^rt: i 

erfq d, * # # # # # 

U^qft: srfofd* tfdq^: 35: il * # * 

hi 

A special Ala-setting of some of the Acts is also seen in plays 
and this, as well as a Ala-wise analysis of some plays has already been 
dealt with. Some beliefs had developed in respect of the flowering 
of trees and creepers in their respective seasons and these also occur 
in poems and plays, and works of poetics refer to these under Kavi- 
satnaya. Subandhu’s Vasavadatta mentions these Vrksa-dohadas or 
longings of trees (pages 155, 165-6, W Press edn.). The play 
Tapasavatsaraja 1 of Anangaharsa Mayuraja, one of the favourites of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, presses into service these 
Dohadas in 11.23. 

*?5ST?rNScT*IT dSCUTTffdq I 

A whole verse on them is quoted by Rajasekhara in his KavyamimamsS 
(p. 73,2nd edn.) and by Abhinavagupta in the Locana : 

fdgsd^r 

idisq ^ gdidditadg | 
d^dddl^Ifd* dlldIdSTte 
ftrf<r did fgdi n 

A farther verse quoted, immediately after the above, by Rajasekhara 
refers to these : 

3pwfd*dr qi^dilrdSTOfdstf^d: 
d^eSfddqV I 

The prose narrative Srng&ramanjari 2 of Bhoja includes them in its 
description of the Vasanla in the tenth story and mentions in addition 
to the three seen in the above citations, the Tilaka which yearns for a 
glance from the women. 


1. Printed by Yadugiri Sampatkumara Ramanuja Jiyar, Bangalore, 1928. 

2. Singbi Jain Series 30, 1959. 
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^mr^rx^r qssr^s^ar 


The Anthology SuktimuktSvali (p. 207) cites a verse of Nathakumdra 
on two of these Dohadas : 


RO^q 5T%qi«qfcr ?^$TT 3^^ %STU 

mur *cpw> 3 §: 11 


In a series of three verses setting forth Kavi-samayas, Visvanatha 
mentions in his S&hityadarpana (VII. 24) two' of these : 





and averse quoted by Mallinatha on Kumfira III.26 sets forth all the 
four. 

qi^: 

erratfcr: (enfe%cr.) fera- 

qr^fe(%)^cR5q» f^nnir 11 

In more than one place we have referred above to these Dohadas, 
under MalavikSgnimitra, where Kalidasa makes the Aioka-dohada a 
vital motif of the plot and the Ratnavali and other plays and poems. 

We noted already how Kalidasa marked in his descriptions some 
of the stages in the progress of the Rtus. The medical work Astahga- 
samgraha mentioned in its treatment of Rtu-carya the transitional 
period called Rtu-sandhi, when one Rtu was disappearing and the next 
one was emerging. Vagbhata defined the duration of this Sandhi or 
transition as one week of the passing Rtu and one week of the coming 
one. This stage of Rtu-sandhi, as also some other stages suggested 
by Kalidasa’s mention of the Mugdhatva and Yauvana of a Rtu, were 
taken up and elaborated by the Alathkdrikas. Among poets Bharavi, 
as we noted, describes a Rtu-sandhi in X. 25 of Kirata. 

*^*3**S8sn l 

The exhilarated shouts of peacocks mingled with the notes of swans, 
the new blue lotuses with the Kadamhas still raining their flowers, 
forms an example of VarsaSamt-sandhi. The Bhana Padamaprabhrtaka 
also, as noted, speaks of the vestiges of winter in the incipient spring 
and its breeze. With the help of the Rtu-varnana of the poets, 
the Alamkdrikas analysed the different stages to help the correct 
description and proper appreciation of the Rtus. As far as we can see 
now, this analysis was first done by Rajasekhara in his K&oya-mlmamsa 
and following him, by Bhoja in his Sr. Fra. 

Rajasekhara has some beautiful Rtu-verses in his play as we 
have noted above which include the mention of Rtu-sandhi and 
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Rttt-Saisaoa. He deals with Rtu in his Alamkdra work also. He 
deals with Time in Ch. 18 of the first book Kavirahasya which part 
alone survives now of the Kavyamimamsa. He speaks of the division 
of Time from the smallest part of Kastha to the year ( Samvatsara ). 
Coming to the Rtus, he mentions a major characteristic on which 
poets and scientific writers differ, the course of wind in each Rtu, 
e.g. easterly or westerly wind in the Varsa Rtu. For poets, the poetic 
practice is the basis. Rajasekhara then gives a series of verses in 
diverse metres describing each Rtu, beginning with the Rains. Most 

of these verses appear to be his own and some of them may be from his 

lost Mahakavya Haravijaya. A few of them, according to Anthologies, 
belong also to other poets. What is to be noted is that these are 
complete in all characteristic natural phenomena and activities in 
the human, animal and bird world for each season. In sixty-three 
verses, this forms quite a mini -Rtusamhara in itself. 

Then Rajasekhara says that poets should deal with Rtus in their 
four stages : Sandhi, $ai$ava, Rrau$hi and Anuvrtti. The first we have 
already explained. The second and third are the beginning and 
full growth of the season, the Mugdhatva and Tauvana of Kalidasa. 
The presence or persistance of some of the earlier Rtu features in the 
succeeding Rtu or other Rtus is Anuvrtti ; this last one is related to 
certain phases of Nature and certain trees, plants and creepers con¬ 
tinuing to bloom in seasons other than the one which is their special 
season and it is therefore different from Sandhi. The lotus is a major 
example of continuance in all seasons except the cold ones ; these 
facts are also dealt with by Rajasekhara who illustrates all these four 
stages for each of the Rtus, and thereby affords another anthology, a 
shorter one, of choice Afa-verses some of which at least are from 
other poets. 

Kuntaka observes in his Vakrokti-jivita (III. 1/2) that the charm 
of the natural description of the seasons increases when the poets 
depict them in their successive stages of appearance, development and 
fullness : 

etc. 

Bhoja deals with Rtus under Uddipana Vibhavas in Ch. 16 of the 
Srhgara PrakSsa and sets forth their four stages as formulated by 
Rajasekhara, some of whose illustrative verses too Bhoja borrows . 1 
Bhoja however changes the last stage anuvrtti into avasiti, meaning 
the final phase of the season when its symptoms are gradually weaken- 

1. Hemacandra, a heavy borrower, incorporates in his commentary Viveka 
on his Kfrvyanusasana, this whole section on Kola, the Rtus and the illustrative 
verses. See K. A. Viveka pp. 187-198. Edn. by R. L. Parikh and V. M. Kulkami. 
1964. The editors have not noted the source of Hemacandra here. 
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ing. For the twenty-four stages in all, Bhoja gives two illustrations 
each. In his descriptions of the seasons in his illustrative prose 
narrative work, Srhgaramanjari , Bhoja follows this sequence. 

The Anthologies which have a substantial section devoted to the 
Rtus follow some order in the presentation of Rtu-vevs.es. Some e.g. 
the Saduktikarnamrta, start with what is proper, namely, the beginning 
of the Rlu, Arambha ; while the fourfold division of Rajasekhara and 
Bhoja is not mentioned, some like the Suktimuktavali of Jalhana, seem 
to keep some such scheme in mind in the opening section, before they 
go into their own classification of the Rtu-divasa, Rlu-v&yu, particular 
seasonal birds like Kokila, particular trees like Cuta and particular 
individuals like Pathika. 

The Rlu, I mentioned, is, according to poetic theory, part of the 
Uddipana Vibhava. So does Bharata say : 


cRq I srfagft awfrft i era 

etc. 

tfcpfa snrfafsFST etc - 


and after him all texts of Alamkdra and N&tya. The description of 
the Rtu as seen in practice in Kdvyas, we have noted in the earlier 
Kavyas surveyed above. Dan^in in his definition or description of the 
Mahakavya mentions Rtu as one of the subjects to be described in it— 



Kavyadorsa I. 16. 


The place which Rtu occupies in Drama is also brought out by 
Bharata’s inclusion of the six seasons in the list of themes for which 
composite abhinaya or representation by gestures is given by Bharata in 
chapter XXV called Citra-abhinaya. Bharata has ten verses in which 
he describes how each of the six Rlus has to be represented by the 
abhinaya of the characteristic marks, dress, activity and appearance 
of people or things in each Rtu. These ten verses provide a short 
but graphic portrayal of the six seasons. 


gwfejjTiTro: n 

irra^rjl^d ^ i 
SWlcWTW II 

jr^r(cfT)jTr^ jscnair ^ i 

II 
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?3#sr: I 

star <jsr: II 

suit srEresq^i. li 
^^n^tfurfuqqtwcfq i 
f^MtrerHtsr fqftff^ti. 11 

?r?ra f%i ^qfcr qrr i 

?B§: ^ ^grfei^frcRt ii 

GOS. Ill Ch. XXV, 28-37. 
In dramas, theory and practice show that the Prologue included 
averse and song, or a song at least on the Rtu of the time when the 
play was written and first produced ; in some cases the Rtu sung of is 
also the season in w hich the first Act of the play is set. In the Dhruva 
songs fitted to plays by the musicians, Rtus and their objects were used 
as symbolic themes for suggesting the character and mood of the situa¬ 
tion in the play ; some of the examples given by Bharata in the chapter 
on Dhruvas (XXII. GOS. edn.) may be seen. 

*r§F3t %i%Rt 

Jipjfci li 87 n (^f) 

cf?r sRgqfajaft i 

q&gqnfoito sqfa il ns ti (^O 
q^n: s^rctfaist) Brians: I 

q>i& *ro ^ sptcr: II 125 II 
5m^sRjgii9sr: i 

ll 336 ll (*R^) 

i 

*TTR II 227 II (^0 

;paw^ i 

^dqfe: ll 229 11 (^*0 

The later examples surviving in a version of Act IV of the Vik. 
may also be seen. 

It is natural to expect that in harnessing the Ragas for the theme 
and situations in a drama, the correlation of the Ragas to the Rtus 
was thought of. We find for the first time in the music work of 
Kasyapa, who has been quoted extensively by Abhinavagupta in his 


1. Cf. Ramayana, J^ar-fo-description, Kiskindha, 28.11. 

•pas n 
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commentary on chapter 29 of Bharata’s Katya Sastra, the suggestive¬ 
ness or appropriateness of certain Ragas for certain Rtus ( GOS. 145, 
Volume IV. p. 78, Verses 74-75) mentioned. According toKasyapa 
the following is the Rtu-Rdga scheme : 


Vasanta 

Grlsma 

Varsd 

Sarad 

Hemanta 

Sisira 


Prenkholita 

Mdlavapancama 

Takka 

Gauifa Kakubha 
Bhinna Sadja 
Kai&ka. 


g*n i 

zmirft II 

stents «*rai(an) i 
qsyg q jg T ht firsfar: 11 

A further Rag a Bhinna Pancama is also mentioned in this scheme at 
the very end, but it is not clear with which Rtu it goes ; probably it 
is an additional Raga for the last, the Sifira. 

After Abhinavagupta, King Nanyadeva in his Bharata Bhdsya 
(1.5 Alamkara Section, pp. 149.150 Khairagarh edition, gls. 52.55) 
gives the following scheme regarding the seasons and the Ragas suitable 
to each of them : 


Vasanta 

.. Sadjagrama, Hindola 

Grlsma 

.. Maahyamagrdma, Pancama 

Varsd 

.. Gdndhdragrdma, Sadjagrdma, Takka. 

Sarad 

.. Kakubha 

Hemanta 

.. Bhinna Sadja 

Sijira 

Kaifika 

It may be noted that Nanyadeva’s scheme agrees in part with that 
given by Kasyapa and has also some difference with it. 

In the detailed description of each Raga in ch. II of his Sangita- 
ratndkara , Sarngadeva mentions the particular Rtus in which particular 
Ragas should be sung; Sarngadeva mentions this detail only for some 

o f the Ragas : 


Vasanta 

■. Hinaola {Riga Vasanta is born of Hindola ) 

Grlsma 

.. Gauifa , Bhinna and Suddha Pancamas, and 


Madhyama Grama 

Varsd 

.. Sadjagrdma and Gurjari 

Sarad 

.. No mention of any Raga for this. 

Hemanta 

.. Bhinna Sadja. 

Sisira 

.. Suddha, Bhinna, Gaud a and Mdlava-Kaujikas. 
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The Jain MahSpurQna 1 comprising the two parts Adi and the 
UttaraPuranas of Jinasena and Gunabhadra may also be noticed as 
it is composed in Kavya style. Chapter 26 of the Aaipurdna opens with 
the description of Sarad, appearing before the King verily like the 
Goddess of Victory with hei pure garment (sky) (sis. 5 ff). Lakes and 
rivers became limpid and pleasing to the minds of people, like the 
good poems of poets ( 7 ). The fields, shining yellow, with their ripe 
com, looked as if they had taken a bath with a smear of turmeric on 
■the arrival of their beloved one, the Autumn(17). The red Bandhuka 
flowers and the Indragopa worms appeared like patches and spots 
of the juice of the chewed pan fallen from the mouth of the Goddess 
of Sarad (21). Standing close to each other, the hills with their trees 
in bloom, seemed to be indulging together in laughter and with 
their sparkling streams, to be indulging in throwing water on each 
other (50). There is a second description of the beauties otSarad 
which the King goes on seeing during his journey (sis. 93 ff). The 
influenceof Bharavi’s description of Aijuna enjoying the Sarad scenes 
is obvious. The white swans, fed on the lotus-stalks and moving 
about on the banks of the lakes looked like so many offsprings of 
Sarad{95). The sand-banks of rivers were as inviting and pleasing 
as the beds in the palace ( 100 ). 

With chapter 43 begins Gunabhadra’s continuation of the Adi 
Pttr&na, called the Uttara Parana. In his initial chapter itself, Guna- 
bhadra describes Vasanta, sis. 215 ff. As the southern breeze came 
on, the creepers and trees extended their boughs, appearing to stretch 
their arms to embrace their kinsman who had arrived, namely the 
breeze from Malaya (217). At other times, beauty, wealth etc. 
may be required as means of rousing Kama but now, the Time (the 
season) became the sole instrument of KSma[ 225) for all, including 
the trees. 

Abhinanda and his Makakaaya Ramacarita 2 became well-known 
in the end of the tenth century and the former half of the eleventh; 
not only was the poet honoured for his poem by Yuvaraja Haravarsa 
of the Pala dynasty but also his poem is quoted often by Bhoja and 
other rhetoricians of this age. A master’s hand is seen in the very 
■dramatic way in which Abhinanda opens his poem at Malyavat Hill, 
with the Rains ceased and Sarad clearing the way for resuming the 
search for Sita- The poet juxtaposes the season and the Hero, 
the former in the first line and the latter in the second, in a series 
of verses. The skill with which the integration of the Uddipana and 
Alambana Vibk&vas and the Sthayi-bnava of the latter is done shows 
the gifted artist. 

1, Edn. Bharatiya Jnanapitha, Banaras, 1951, 1954. 2. GOS. XU. 1930 

7 . 
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The downpour of the clouds on the slopes of M&lyavat ceased, 
but not the ceaseless flow of Rama’s tears ; the shrill cries of the 
peacocks were coming to an end but not Rama’s wailings; freed 
from obscurations, the two luminaries, the Sun and Moon, gained 
their lustre but, hit by the separation from Sita, the two brothers* 
Rama and Laksmana, did not improve in their appearance. The 
sky and the lake with the pure Moon and blue lotus shone but with 
tearful eyes, the two brothers, faded. The father, the wind (Maruta) 
brought the fragrance of the Malatl, but his son, Maruti, was yet to 
bring tidings cf Sita; rivers bared themselves up to Rama, as if con¬ 
vincing him that Sita was not hiding within them ; with the Voice 
of the Sarasas, Nature seemed to enquire of Rama of his anxious 
plight; as if guilty at not being able to show the way Ravana went, 
the quarters receded in fear from Rama; with the all-white Kasa on 
them, the river-sides appeared verily to have gone grey with their 
sympathetic suffering on behalf of Rama; with the drying mire and 
the cleavages on the ground. Mother Earth seemed to have become 
broken in heart at the plight of her son-in-law ! Rama saw the 
Khan jam birds and thought of the play of Sita’s eyes (1.19). 

Laksmana then addresses Rama and points out how the Various 
things at the advent of Sarad indicate that the time is favourable for 
action. The trunks of trees which had fallen on the river-waters 
during the Rains now serve as bridges and people have started cross¬ 
ing the rivers (25). The two banks (Kulas) of the rivers, where they 
are in tact, are like the Kula (good family) guarding the women-folk 
during dangers(26). 


Although Ksemendra has wiitten many works, the shorter ones 
and the pieces of satire and critical writings of his that we have now 
do not have any scope for Rlu-varnams. Some of his longer poems 
which he quotes in his ethical tracts may have a place for this subject 

but they are not extant. We may therefore take one of the three 

long Manjaris of his, that giving a resume of the Rdmayana to have 
an idea of his skill in this line. Ksemendra’s Ramayana-mahjarl 
has the pu-varyanas just in the same places where we have them in 
the original epic. We shall take the descriptions of the Rains and 
Autumn in the Kiskindha-kdnja and see what Ksemendra does with 
them (pp. 188-192, K.M. edn.) 


“With the cluster of colours of the Rainbow and with the pea- 
cocks dancing, the clouds and the forests seemed to vie with each 

0t r iT°^ tIlC dance of the peacocks for which the deep 

rumblings of the clouds provided the drums, the sprays of the showers 
from the clouds supplied the curtain( 7 ).” “Buffaloes roamed like 
the offsprings of the clouds.(9).” Using the two synonyms of waters 
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Amrta and Visa and playing on their double meaning and on the 
idea that the rains are hard on the lovers in separation, Ksemendra 
says: “ The Amrta (nectar and water) that the Sun drank, the Visadas 
(clouds and poison-givers) pour down as Visa (poison and water) 
(15).” Bringing the characters and the phenomena of the season 
closer, the poet says: “The Sun is overwhelmed by clouds, I (Rama) 
by grief; the digit of the moon is invisible, even as Sita of pure smile 
(17). In the dust-free quarters with dark Tamalas looking like 
tresses and drenched by the clouds, the poet sees the image of women 
who have had their oil-bath after their periods (the poet playing 
here on the word Rajas). 

SRR ll » 11 

%<=& ll S ll 

swfcr ll ^ 11 

sited I 

?i 5i%5F55i str#* ll ^ ll 

Following Valmlkl, Ksemendra also has some patent Srngara-verses 
here and the conceit in verse 53 on the lines which swans strutting 
about h^l drawn on the river-sands is original (53). The nights 
with their clear moon and the quarters with their full-blown Saptac- 
chadas looked like two friends indulging in mutual pleasantries and 
laughter (56). And seeing the season manifest all around, Rama 
says to Laksmana: “This Sarad shines with full fruits, like the service 
that one has done for the noble ones, and with its pure Manasa (the 
lake and hearts), it shines like friendship with the good souls(58). 
This is poignant and fine : ‘That Autumn is better, not the Rains 
or the Rains are better not the Autumn’, is a vain notion ; for one in 
distress, everything is unbearable (60).’ 

srfcrf ?rg: ll ll 

srg: qwt w&v ^ II ^ II 

wfe SSPOTSfa SrcfoRWFKTT II ^ II 
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Bilhana who attained great fame in the i ith century and around, 
whom a romantic halo developed, may be noticed now; in his Mah&- 
katya, Vikramankadeva-carita, he begins his Rtuvarnana with Spring 
in Canto 7 , when the King had returned to Kalyan after his victory 
over the Colas. The bulk of the verses here are on the Southern 
breeze on which numerous fancies are worked. The Sun turned 
north, the place of origin of fine horses, as if to discard the old horses 
of his chariot and go in for new ones ( 6 ). Bilhana has also several 
fancies on the ladies enjoying themselves on the Swing ( Dola ) and the 
young men feasting their eyes with the sight of these ladies with then- 
legs outstretched and saree-ends blowing up in the wind(22). And 
what did not the Southern breeze, the specially esteemed servant of 
the God of Love, do with the ladies on the Dolus ! He kissed their 
faces, pulled their garments, rested on them for long; indeed, there 
was no restraint on him(26). Spring wanted to learn the alphabet; 
for this, the dust of flowers was spread on earth and on that the marks 
of the feet of the bees made their appearance like the dark letters 
of the alphabet(36). The bee, mad with honey, is making the places 
of sport miry with thedrippinghoney; by the over-weight of flowers, 
the trees are in fear of breaking down; freed by the Spring from the 
depression of a depleted armory, Cupid is now freely indulging in 
aiming his arrows on his targets and non-targets ( 73 ). 

In Canto 13, the Hero is seen describing to his beloved the seasons 
of Summer and the Rains. The clouds served as canopies under 
which the danseuse of lightning danced(24); as Manmatha sharpened 
his arrows on the whetting stone of the cloud, the fire that sparked 
flashed as the lightning (25). As the AMsOnkaswen wending their 
way to the houses of their lovers and their feet felt insecure on the 
miry road, the lightning flashed; and thinking that it was tome golden 
staff, the ladies tried to take hold of them (47). From verse 23 of 
Canto 14 Sarai is described as a prelude to the King’s expedition 
The stars seemed to be the pearls which had been sucked by the 
clouds along with w aters of the ocean (31). Hemanta is introduced in 
Canto 16 as a prelude to the King’s hunting expedition. After the 
hunt and while in the forest, the King had the Stsira Rtu (46 ff). 

On the whole, a perusal of Bilhana’sRtu-mrnanaj although re¬ 
vealing a few original flashes, leaves one cold ; if the conceits are 
not involved, they are often trite and trivial ; the descriptions are 
not up to his reputation. 

Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda, matchless in its mating of music and 
word, includes a song and a few Verses devoted to the Spring on 
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whose background the lyric is set. But it is not things of Spring 
alone that one sees in the lines of the song Lalitalavanga (1.1). Is it 
not the Lord's chosen venue of sport, the Brndavana ? Naturally, 
following the poets’ convention, Jayadeva makes all the seasons 
and their flowers attend upon the Lord. With the curved Kimsukas 
which appear like the nails of Manmatha to tear the hearts of the 
youth, there are the Tamalas of the Rains ; with the Kesaras. of the 
Spring, the Pdtalas of Summer also fill the quiver of Manmatha ; 
and so on. The two verses that follow, the Malinl(lO) on the vernal 
breeze as the fragrant life-breath of Kama, the $ardtilavikrit}ita(ll) 
on the wayfarers with their ears pierced by the sweet notes of the 
Kokila and in their reveries, gaining an imaginary meeting with their 
beloveds, are similar examples of the marriage of word and music. ; 
equally so the Sard u lavikrh} ita at the end of the next song,on the southern 
breeze, which, distressed at the serpents on the sandal-trees of Malaya 
swallowing them, go north to roll over the snows of the Himalayas 
and the melodious notes which theKokilas utter in their glee on seeing 
the tops of mango trees teem with buds. 

Haricandra, in his Dharmafarmabhyudaya ( K.M. 8 ), in his descrip¬ 
tion of the six seasons in Canto XI, rises above his general level in 
other Cantos. As elsewhere, here too, the influence of Kalidasa is 
patent, and he adopts the same metre, together with the Tamaka alam- 
kara, from Canto IX of the RaghwamSa describing Dasaratha’s hunt. 
The difference is that Haricandra makes here all the six seasons 
attend on his hero, beginning with the Spring. Spring that is just 
showing its signs, here and there, with its flowers mostly in buds and 
only a few in blossom, is effectively portrayed by the poet as a child 
showing his bud-like teeth and smiling, and coming on, taking one 
by one bis faltering steps. 

The Sun starting its northward course and the southern breeze blow¬ 
ing northwards receive, a fresh fancy in verse 9 which states that as 
the Sun had, during its southern sojourn, cultivated the company of 
the Malaya breeze, the latter too followed when the former started on 
its northward course. Then follows the Summer where verse J 7 
presents a touching picture of a male bee which landed on a flower, 
and although thirsty, did not yet drink the honey, as it wanted its 
mate, intercepted by intervening vegetation, to join it. In the 
section on the Rains, verse 36 may be noted for its fancy on the lightn¬ 
ing which it imagines as the flash of the submarine fire which the 
clouds drew along with the water that they drank from the Sea. 
Verse 53 in Hemanta-varnana may also be pointed out: With the snow 
and its chill intensified by the wind that blew it about, love. 
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wanting to escape to a warm corner in the interior, took shelter in 
the burning hearts of the women in separation. 

Lolimbaraja, poet and physician,, patronised by Harihara and 
contemporary of Bhoja, may be noticed for his Rtu-varnanam Canto 3 
of his Harivilasa in 5 cantos, printed in K.M. Gucchaka XI, pp. 94-133; 
a few of the portrayals here show originality and effective statement 
of fresh turns. The following is on Spring (III.30) : Like courtesans 
the forests put on every day a fresh charm; Cupid, like a thief, tor¬ 
mented with his cruel shafts the wayfarers; love, with all its excelle- 
lences, became well established, like a King ; and night, like the 
bashfulness of the new bride, was on the decrease. As the clouds 
which formed, so to say, a cupola over the world and the rains were 
exhilarating, there appeared immediately the flower on the Kadamba , 
honey in the flower, bee in the honey and intoxication in the bee (53). 

5TCJR SRJfT I 

In the same Season (61), the frogs immersed in and smeared with 
mire, like bad poets, started annoying the world with their very harsh 
(and tasteless) articulations. Here is another angle on the season (62): 
Continuous confinement to house, impossibility of looking up friends, 
miry path, turbid water, always sunless and hence bad days 
(durdina ),—these defects are there, but through the sole merit of 
being the instrument of the production of crops, which make heaven 
and earth rejoice, the Rainy season gained its fame. 

tRn: qrcr i 

It is interesting to note that in the field of astronomy, the Siddhar 
ta&romani 1 ofBhaskaracarya with his own commentary Vasanabh&sya 
(written in 1150A.D.)has a brief excursion into Rtmarnana. This 
short description of the seasons occurs in between the Yantradhy&ya 
and the Prasnadhyaya (pp. 354-358). It is a series of fifteen verses, 
follow r ed by a gloss on the comparatively more difficult passages in 
some of the verses which are alliterative. The description opens 
with Spring and the unfortunate travellers w'ho are away from their 
beloved in this season of fine breeze, blossoming mangoes and singing 
cuckoos. The second verse is on the Vernal jasmine. The next two 
verses are on Summer and on how the mud and thatched huts in the 
open, and the forests and the waters are more inviting and more 
enjoyable than staying in the interior of mansions. Verses 5-7 are the 

1. Edn. Babu Deva Sastri, Banaras. 1866. llnd. edn. Kasi Skt. Ser. 1929, 
pp. 249-50, 
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address of a separated lady pining in the Rains, the first of these dis¬ 
playing Yamaka. Saradgets one verse (8), and Hemanta one (9) and 
Sifira two (10-11). In verse 12, Bhaskara says that under the excuse of 
describing the seasons, he ventures to display to the connoisseurs his 
own gift for poesy. The last three verses are on the pleasures of 
enjoying poetry, the latter two, in Yamaka again, comparing poetry to 
the Wrarbling cuckoos, lotus ponds, and autumnal streams. 

V 

Among prose-masters, and those among them who described the 
Rtus, Bana stands foremost. Bana is of course prodigious; his sweep 
took in everything, big and small, pleasant and unpleasant, the charm¬ 
ing, the wonderful and the terrible, town, countryside, military camps 
etc., etc. In fact all the three worlds come under this sweep, and 
as he himself says in one of his introductory verses in the Harsacarita, 
he did not think it worthwhile to attempt anything less. 1 In his 
autobiography in the opening Ucchvasa of this work, he tells us of 
his wide wanderings and naturally in his young mind everything got 
registered, in Nature and man, in forest, town and village, and next 
to Valmiki, he perhaps has the widest repertoire of flora and fauna. 

The Harsacarita scores over the Kadambari in respect of our pre¬ 
sent subject. In Ucchvasa Two, Bana has returned from his wander¬ 
ings and as he is staying in his ancestral village, visiting kinsman, 
friends, etc.. Summer came. It is ushered in a sentence made famous 
by Anandavardhana— 

This is typical of Bana, the packing of the thing on hand and the 
remote, the expressed and the suggested, in images in Slesa which 
defy translation. Such statements are the rule rather than exception 
with him. Here his words imply in the great season of Summer, 
risen after the end of the two months of the flowery Spring, the sense 
of Siva, the Mahakala, who destroys the Universe at the end of an 
age. In two further descriptions. Summer is described in the image 
of the victorious King who had put down the vassal of Vasanla. We 
shall quote the simpler ones which could be easily reproduced in 
translation : Eyes, dull with sleepiness, did not bear the sight of 
even the lustre of the gems in the ornaments, not to mention the 
advanced heat (outside). Not only water fragrant with fresh Pat ala 
flowers, but even the wind of that same quality, people wanted to 
drink by reason of the heat of the Sun. As the Summer advanced, 
and the Sun became very fierce, the lakes dried up, streams ceased to 
flow or became thin, the Jhillikas, crickets, kept continuously making 
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noise, the timid doves kept ceaselessly moaning so as to make the 
world deaf, the birds panted, the wind blew off the dry cowdung, 
and creepers became few; the lion-cubs started licking the ripe red 
Gh&takl fruits in their thirst for blood, the slopes of great mountains 
became slushy with'the discharge from the trunk of tired elephants; 
the elephants suffered in the heat and on their pathetic faces the 
ichor dried and became black, and the bees stuck and lay there 
silently ; the countryside became as if smeared with Vermillion with 
the Mandaras vfhich became red; crystal stones broke as big buffaloes, 
mistaking them for flowing water, struck them with their horns ; 
the dried creepers rustled; as the dust and chaff became hot, the 
cocks w ere afraid to scratch them; the porcupine was seeking shelter 
in holes; on the banks of ponds, the Kurara birds on the Arjana trees 
kept crying and sick with this noise the fishes turned upside down in 
the pond, of whose water now mostly mire of diverse hue was left; 
the forest-fire performed the ceremony of waving of lights for the whole 
universe; and nights shrunk, as if in consumption. In this terrible 
Summer, wild winds started sweeping all directions; in marshy 
regions, they carried off like thiefs the huts and hamlets and their 
roofs; they rubbed themselves on rough sandy grounds, as if suffering 
suddenly from the itching sensation caused by their blowing off the 
bunches of ripe Kapikacchus ; they discharged large stones and dust 
swept by them and bristled with the shoots of Mttcukundas which they 
had uprooted ; the crickets flew all around, screaching and moisten¬ 
ing the winds with the fluid spraying from their mouths; the winds 
seemed to float in the false waters of the mirages tremulous in the 
heat of the severe Sun; they crossed fast across sandy areas rustling 
with drying Sami trees; with the dust whirling and executing other 
side-movements, the winds that swept them thus seem to be dancers 
performing the forceful arabhati-dctnce; they became dirty with the 
soot of the areas burnt by wild fires, they picked up the feathers of 
forest-peacocks as if they had been taught the code of conduct of 
the Jain ascetics; as they shook the ripe Karanjas and they rattled, it 
appeared that they were having the beating of drum for their journey; 
with breath issuing from the nostril-cavities of the wild buffaloes, 
tormented by the heat, the winds appeared to be augmented with 
further growth; as the jumping deer ( Vata-harinas ) sped across, 
the winds seemed to have in them their children; with the crooked 
streaks of the smoke of heaps of chaff being burnt, they seemed to 
display knitted brows on their faces; with the discharge of severe 
heat, they seemed to carry the waves of hell-fire; with fibres of the 
splitting fruits of silk-cotton trees, they seemed to be hairy all over; 
sweeping along with them masses of dry leaves, they seemed to be 
afflicted with skin-eruptions; long stumps of grass were spread over 
them like veins and nerves; with parts of barley-awns blown off and 
flying about, they appeared to be having ears all over; with hundreds 
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of hair-pins of porcupines blown by them, they looked like having 
teeth everywhere; they appeared to have tongues all over with the 
flames of fires; with the sloughs of serpents floating about, they seemed 
to be decorated with crests ; sucking the hot honey of lotuses as if 
it was the first mouthful for eventual swallowing of the moisture of 
the entire universe; frightening the three worlds with the loud creack- 
ings of the dry bamboo groves, thereby tomtoming that with the 
heat they were going to dry up all the waters; their courses were dark 
with the fallen feathers of the Cofa birds blown about as if their bodies 
are blackened by the burning caused by the firebrands of the Sim’s 
rays; with the burst of pods of Gufija berries, they seem to be marked 
with sparks of fire as well as bits of charcoal; When they whirl about 
in caves of mountains, they produced deep resounding noises; adepts 
in oblations of black rites intended to reduce the world to ashes, they 
seemed to be offering in the forest-fires oblations of blood in the 
form of the bunches of red Paribhadra flowers ; they were full of hot 
sands carried along in their velocity; they smeared the quarters with 
the resins of the mountains which had melted in the heat; they smelt 
bitter with the worms in the cavities of trees which were baked in the 
sparrow’s eggs which burst in the heat. 


So much for the hot winds that were blowing in high velocity. 
Then started the fires which rose in the forests in the hot season. 
These fires seemed to be fanned further by the thousands of bellows 
of old pythons with throats as deep as caverns; spreading freely on 
grass, they were yellowish pale, like deer; in the cavities of trees 
they were brown, like ichneumons; tawny and like sage Kapila in 
the hanging roots; dusky-white like vultures when they came upon 
the nests of birds and so on. To note only the phenomena, leaving 
out the similes and double meanings: these fires were red in some 
places, dull in others, dying out gradually in some others, all-consum¬ 
ing somewhere and full of ash, burning for long and intensely in 
bamboo-groves, terrible and dancing as it were with their shaking 
flames, spreading over dry ponds and with foul smell of the tortoises 
there being burnt, cracking with heaps of worms falling into them 
like oblations of sesamum and so on. 

The best performance of Bana on a Rtu is the one on Sarad which 
opens the third Ucchvasa of the Harsacarita. Neither too brief nor 
too long, the short descriptive epithets slowly waxing, as it were, 
with the sound effects and the cadence of the Sam&sas , this I have 
found irresistable since my student days when I got it by heart. 
In addition to all this quality, it is a marvellous assemblage of every¬ 
thing happening in Sarad from the clouds growing few and white to 
the skin of a cucumber thickening. 
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In Uch. IV, a few strokes of the Rainy season are given, when 
the birth of Harsa is ushered. 

The Vasavadatta, whose style is closest to Bana’s, has descriptions 
devoted to the seasons. After introducing the heroine Vasavadatta, 
Subandhu ushers in the Spring season (pp. 153 iff). It is in three 
sections, first a series of natural pictures, then some descriptions with 
similes based on Bhangaklesa and then the third section presenting 
the natural pictures with Utpreksds ; this, as we have already seen, is 
the plan in Bana’s descriptions also, although Subandhu’s paragraphs 
are always shorter than Bana’s. Among the common images, 
Subandhu mentions the Vakula trees thrilled by the spit of the wine 
from the mouths of women in love rejoicing with drink and the Asokas 
by the soft kick of the foot of playful women overpowered by love and 
bedecked with anklet, and travellers, in all directions becoming affect¬ 
ed by the lewd songs of the clowns and the careen-dances of the Spring 
which the amorous ones start doing (p. 153, Yard Vilas Press edn.). 





The red Asoka bunches shone like the portions of the half-burnt pyre 
of Manmatha and burnt the hearts of the travellers (p. 166) ; the 
circular Kagakesara flower shone like the stone-disc for the whetting 
of the shafts of the flower-arrowed Kama; the curved Palasa shone 
like the fishing hook of the fish-bannered Lord of Love, for catching 
the hearts of the wayfarers (pp. 165-7). 
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Towards the end of the narrative, the Rains and Autumn are intro¬ 
duced (pp. 343-349). In the description of the former, Subandhu 
has a noteworthy series of fancies on the Rainbow: It was like a 
golden gem-set boat for Kama in the blue lotus-pond of the sky ; 
like the curving tight rope for the dance of the dark Matanga girl 
of the season of clouds; like the welcome arch of gems on the mansion 
of the skies; like the nail-print on the cloud-breast planted as memento 
by the departing Summer; like the girdle of the lady of the skies; 
and so on (pp. 344-5). 


jnfe%qr, snarer 1 ^r:«raN^: wwis *?dr diqq?nqfefo> 
3jI3F%cf, f^lRdfgftq' $ §«%3lft 5 5i*3&n tost i 


In the light and dark squares of the fields below, young frogs jumped 
and fell like the dice made of lac cast by the couple above, the' cloud 
and the lightning engaged in gambling. On, the touchstone of the cloud, 
the lightning appeared like a streak of. gold rubbed on it by the gold¬ 
smith of the Rainy season. The serrated blades of the Ketaki foliage 
looked like a saw for mowing down the hearts of the separated lovers. 
The hail-stones that fell were like the pearls fallen from the torn neck¬ 
laces of the damsels of the quarters, 1 like the powdered pieces of the stars 
pulverised by the grinding stones of the clouds whirling in the velocity 
of the winds; like handfuls of auspicious fried grain scattered at the 
Victorious march of Love for the conquest of the three worlds... 

feqtqir? i f**rf|arr f<fq 

feRrcfai qRqdfirq $§urgsisi %?nBt3®CTwrcra i 


1. After Valmiki, Rains, IV.28.51 : 

g^ara^iqfNsdr: ^qfoqriTwraqin l 
qtbdjqii^j rcg aiddRi: dq;aa: n 
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*UST 52R1^RT I 

The following on Earth as the Heroine and each season as a maid in 
waiting for her decoration is original and forms a striking start for the 
Sarad whose description now follows (p.347). When the maid of 
Rains departed after bathing the heroine of Earth with the waters of 
the pitchers of clouds, the maid called Autumn came bringing Earth, 
for wearing, the pure garment of the clear sky. 

cRERdt OTIWiPf 1 

The .SWi-passage in the sequel (pp. 347-9) strongly reminds us of 
that in Bana’s Harsacarita. 

In the main chapters of the text of the DasakumSracarita, 
leaving out the PUrva and Uttara Pithik&s, there is no attention 
bestowed on the seasons. There are occasionally, when describing 
a person, comparisons, stray or sustained, as in chapter one 
(* * 5Hf%5T Jwfe etc.) drawn 

from the seasons. Dantfin has enough preoccupation with human 
material, man and woman. High and low, without having 
occasion to use the external world. But this is not really the case, for 
in the Avantisundari, which, I have elsewhere argued, is the full and 
original version of the extant truncated text called DaSakum&racarita, 
we find Dan<jin including the treatment of the seasons. Thus after 
King Rajahamsa and Queen Vasumati have been introduced, Dan<jin 
up their diversions and sports and in this connection. Spring is 
first described (pp. 24-5, TSS. 172). As the text, as offered in print, 
is full of small gaps and corruptions,it isnot possible to quote or dwell 
at length on Dandin’s descriptions of the seasons in this text ; it may 
just be pointed out that although the objects are familiar and the 
inevitable influnce of Kalidasa and Bana is there, Dandin has worked 
some fresh fancies on the phenomena of the seasons and made his 
descriptions of the seasons along with their sports and special activities 
quite interesting. 

The description of Spring noted above is followed by one of 
Summer and pleasures of bathing in the waters which with their 
waves appear to clasp with their outstretched arms the necks of the 
ladies who have descended for the bathing sport with the King (pp. 
26-9). 

Then come the days of Rains (pp. 29-30) and the King’s sport 
on the artificial hills (. K.r%$&-parvatas ) in the royal park, in the 
company of his ladies dressed as hunter-women. 

Sarad follows with its clouds, light and white, resembling pieces of 
silk-cotton that have been blown about (pp. 32-33). Hemanta comes 
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scattering dew like sprays of the cool clouds melted by the heat of the 
autumnal Sun (p. 34) and interning, like a thief, the Sun in the sky 
for his violent deprivation of the sap of the world. 

SiSira comes on with birds unwilling to leave their holes in the 
trees, people just waiting for the midday sunshine, and glowing ovens 
and blankets upon blankets being evident all around (pp. 35-36). 

The Sarad description ofBana in his ffarsacarita mentioned above 
had evidently cast its spell on the poets that Followed him. 

The Damayantlkatk& or NalacampA of Trivikrama (915 A.D.), who 
tries to outdo Subandhu and Bana, has a description of the Rains 
(1.43/44) where the author imitates closely the style of the Sarad- 
description in Bana’s Harsacarita cited above. In the author’s long 
description of the Sarad itself, with which chapter two opens, we are 
strongly reminded of Bana’s in the Harsacarita, stai ting from the very 
beginning words themselves. The description of the forest called 
Sarvarlu, “the forest of all seasons” in the middle of the second chapter 
(13/14) may also be noted. 

The description of Sarad in the third A§v&sa of the Tafastilaka- 
campA of Somadeva Suri (959 A.D.) is noteworthy for its closer integ¬ 
ration with the hero’s qualities with each of which, a particular 
natural phenomenon in Autumn is compared. (K.M. 70 Part 1, pp. 
569-74). Close upon this follows a description of the snowy ffemanta 
season in prose and verse (431-435). 

A little later, the description of the Spring and the Vasantotsava 
follows (pp.537-596). 

In the rivers of the Rains, Somadeva sees the same image of the 
woman of turbulent behaviour, an image coming down from Kalidasa. 

(P. 54. K.M. Part 2). 

And conversely the subdued flow of the autumnal rivers, noted spe¬ 
cially by Bharavi and Visakhadatta, give rise in Somadeva’s mind 
to the image of the women of restrained conduct. [Ibid, Part 1, 
pp. 569-70) : 

In the description of Trivikrama as Well as that of Somadeva^ 
although new images are rare and echoes from earlier masters are 
patent, yet the sound effects, die play on words and the over-all 
rhythm of the prose periods impart a certain amount of charm to the 
artistry of these poets. 

Dhanapalain his Tilakamanjarl (972-3 A.D.) has a description of 
the Vasanta (K.M. 85, p. 42) which is couched in the same style as 
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Bana’s Sarai description, with a number of echoes of the expressions 
in the latter. Earlier (p. 95) Dhanapala has a brief description 
of the Sarad. 

The prose work of Bhoja, the Srngaramanjari \ may also be noticed 
in this section. As the work opens, Bhoja describes the last phase 
of the Spring called Avasiti (Avasitapraye vasanlasamaye) and this is 
brought out by the flowers being in maturity, tender fruits emerging 
in the midst of the mango blossoms, the branches of the rosy Madh&ka 
flowers having almost shed themselves, the gentle southern breeze 
having become gentler ( i.e . less). Jasmine buds had started showing 
themselves like the brief smiles of the goddess of Summer who was 
leaving her tender incipience (balyam nUrjantydh grlsma-sriyah). 
Thus with the final phase of the Vasanta, Rtusandhi or the emergence 
of signs of the Summer while yet the vestiges of the vanishing season 
continue, and the opening phase ( Arambha ) of the same are desciibed 
here. The increasing desire for enjoying baths, ana the mild pers¬ 
piration are then mentioned along with the specific reference to 
Grisma-arambha (kramena conmisati grismarambhe). 

The first story of Ratidatta has a description of the Spring and 
the festival of the God of Love (pp. 20-21). The second story, of 
Vikramasimha, includes the description of the Rains (p. 27). The 
Season, the clouds, the thunder etc., are pictured as a demon at 
whose very roar the hearts of the travellers break and the drops of 
blood that fall are the Indragopa worms seen all around. Sarad is 
featured in the next, Madhava’s story (p. 29). The drawing of the 
picture of Sarad as a woman, every part of her body and decorations 
being represented by a phenomenon of the season, may be noted 
here. Story seven, on the bawd being cheated, gives a longer des¬ 
cription of Summer : of birds withdrawn into the nests within the 
holes of old trees and therefrom, in the terrible heat, making soft 
moanings ; of dried old leaves fallen all around ; of trees that had 
become dry, rough and hard, with their stray leaves bitten by lizards; 
of worms cracking as they are being burnt in the forest-fires; of young 
tortoises resting at the clusters of grown-up moss ; of herds of buffaloes 
discharging heavily their breath through their blown-up nostrils, 
scratching, with their tossed horns, their bellies invested with flies, 
often lashing their long tails over their hind parts to frighten off the 
mosquitoes gathering there,and disturbing the small creatures in the 
ponds of which mostly some small miry water remains ; of monkeys 
tired of their own restless runnings, quietly sitting on the branches 
of trees, and while dozing in the fatigue of the midday heat falling 
down and again getting up on the branch. The description, in the 
true Bana-style, extends into a large picture of the Vindhya forest- 
regions in the Summer (pp. 50-53). 


1. Singhi Jain Ser. 30, Bombay, 
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The ninth story has the setting of Sisira, (pp. 66-8) in which the 
fields With their green crops appear to be paved with emeralds; the 
tre sses of women are shiny with the plaits made with perfumed oil; 
lips are coated with w ax, body smeared over with saffron and secured 
in tight bodices ; wayfarers warm themselves in the fire in the way- 
side sheds, sitting round and falling into intolerant controversies over 
the comparative merits ofvarious kings and countries visited by them; 
and the smoke issuing from the holy fires envelops the village-spaces 
like the much-needed blanket. 

The tenth story, of the serpent, brings on Vasanta, the sovereign 
of all seasons ( Sakalartu-cakravarttin ), having the white parasol of the 
full moon, with its hundreds of spokes of rays, held up by the maid in 
attendance of the Night and wearing the gem-studded diadem of the 
multi-coloured efflorescence. On the dark, round bees flying about, 
Bhoja has an original fancy, conceiving them as the small bullets 
shot by Cupid all around, at the hearts of separated lovers.- Playing 
on the double meaning of the word Madhu (Spring and intoxicating 
drink), Bhoja says that this, the Spring, is a new kind of Maahu which 
inebriated everyone without being drunk or even smelt. The 
description ends with a reference to the Praudlri or the full swing of 
the season. The scheme of the successive stages from Rtu-sandhi 
and Prauihi and Avasiti , dealt with in his theoretical works, is kept in 
view by the author in his Rtu-varnanas in this illustrative narrative 
work of his. 


The Muladeva-story, 13th, takes up again Summer and describes 
it elaborately. 

Two short descriptions from the Uctayasundari-kath& of Soddhala 
(GOS. XI, pp. 101-105) may be cited to show how the poet could inte¬ 
grate the descriptions of the seasons very closely with the mental 
condition of the character in the narrative. Here is Soddhala’s 
description of the Rains : The dark clouds above made more dense 
the darkness of her heart. The multi-coloured rainbow added to 
the shades of the anguish of her heart. The white cranes made her 
cheeks more pale. The fiery lightning intensified the heat of love. 
The incessant sound of the peacock drew longer her sweet hum of 
anguish ; although the season filled to the brim the reservoirs of 
water, it yet dried up the hearts of the women in separation and 
although solely responsible for the living of the beings of the world, 
it was yet a veritable god of death to those who had gone abroad and 
were separated from their beloveds. 
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^wii f 4 ?Rn, *15^1 sftwmumk 



^rcsiisfecrgjra) vi^i^r^Rrj^ii^^sr^fi^TTat iptafqHwrc: 
3j^r%nfci?ratsfq fffr- 

^FrRRt fa%?r ^firaJF^g^r w. i (p- 103 ) 


The following is a brief description of the Autumn which set in after 
the rains ceased. Now the heroine became thin like the streams. 
Her voice failed like the throat of the peacock. Her whole frame 
became pale like the clouds and like the orb of the sun bore heat 
which was waxing. 

3F^t 3 faftwr sriffa ^ 

snKrnft 

qjfogiTRRR^r, ^ m .1 

(p. 105) 

The Jain poet Vadibhasimha, author of the Gadyacint&mani, is 
one more poet on whom Bana’s ■S'ara^-description had cast its spell. 
In the beginning of lamba seven, Vadibhasimha adopts the style of 
that description for the Rainy season, which obliterates the division 
into day and night 1 2 . Earlier 3 4 in lamba five. Summer and forest-fire 
are described. Sarad is described in the beginning of lamia eight, when 
waters became limpid like the hearts of the good 3 . Although a 
Jain, the poet is a student of Valmiki and would not fail to take 
from the Adi-Kavi’s Sarad-varnana, using the same words : 




The Jivandkara Campu 4 of Haricandra is, compared to the 
Tafastilaka of Somadeva, a modest effort. Haricandra is also a 
derivative writer, who borrows from several well-known writers, 
from Kalidasa to Srlharsa. We have a description of the Vasanta- 
Rtu at the beginning of the fourth lambha of Haricandra’s CampU 
anH it is to be noted that the Jain poet borrows here from the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva, a circumstance which furnishes additional evi¬ 
dence of Haricandra’s date. Haricandra’s descriptions (pp. 76-7) 
of the curved Kimsukas as the nails of Kama for tearing the hearts of 


the youth 

of Kesara-boughs as the golden staff of Kama, the King 

and of the sharp 


1. Pp. 105-6, Sarasvati Vilasa Series 1, Tan jo re-Madras. 

2. Pp. 89-90. 

3. P. 115, 

4. Bharatiya JnJinapitba, Banaias. 
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tapering Ketaka as the spear for piercing the hearts of the 
separated ones 

are taken from the Vasanta-song Lalita-lavanga in the Gitagovinda 

(I, 3, 4, 5, 6). 

This is followed by a brief description of Summer where there is 
patent borrowal from Kalidasa (ib. p. 82). Haricandra says that 
peacocks, not being in the season in which they spread their plumes 
for dancing, now spread them to provide shade for their female mates. 

VI 

It is to the Anthologies that we owe the knowledge of Panini 
as a poet and author of the poem called Jambavatijaya or Pctl&lavijaya. 
Of the few verses of his cited in the anthologies, we have two both of 
which relate to the Rains. The itinerant clouds, with lightnings 
flashing in their bosom, are thus conceived by Panini: 

“ ‘Having emaciated the nights, taken away forcibly the waters 
of the river, scorched the whole earth, dried up all the trees, where 
has this Sun gone now ?’—So saying, with the torches of lightnings 
in hand, the clouds seem to scour the quarters in search of the Sun ?” 

qqi: 

srasr: il 1 

The other verse is indeed very charming. As the cloud opened its 
gleaming eyes of lightning and looked below at the face of the lady 
going to her tryst ( Abhisarika ), it mistook that, along with the down¬ 
pour, the moon too had dropped down and cried in distress (through 
its rumblings): 

5^ ftarawfirarfbGPn: I 

srrciftqit: m Ttie il 2 

A third beautiful verse of Panini, again on the Rains, is quoted by 
Namisadhu on Rudrata : 

“As the dark clouds in the Rains rumble, past midnight, it 
looks as if the Night, like a cow not finding its calf the Moon, is bellow¬ 
ing.” 

qftiFW? nlrfcr sraitan i 


1 and 2. Cf. Ksemendra in the RimSyanamanjari: 

srctra (idid ?)^fcicrr awi/iRa? anw i 
8 
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Among the well-known poets, we may take Bhasa first, over whose 
name some beautiful descriptions of the Rtns are given in the Antho¬ 
logies. The following on Sarad is ascribed to Bhasa in Skm. (p. 351, 
Srk. 276 ; Sbhv. 1821, Sp. 3907 ; Smv. 6): 

The Sun burns sharply, even as a low person become newly 
rich ; the Rum deer discards its horn, like an ungrateful one his 
friend; water becomes clear like the heart of the sage ; and mire 
dries up like a poor man with desires.” 

gtepJT 7ft T 

atfl 

sBUft ?ftqgq% qf: n 

Another equally beautiful verse ascribed to Bhasa in Skm. p. 361 
(also Srk. 317) is this on SiSira : 

"The moon bears similarity to the face of the separated lady; 
the sun-shine is soft (ineffective) like the command of one whose 
affluence is no more; the cowdung-fire is enjoyable like the anger of 
the newly wed girl; the snowy wind is harsh like the embrace of an 
un-amiable man.” 

q^qd^qi- 

The Anthologies give us Ata-verses of other famous poets too, 
which are not from their well-known works we have already noticed. 
Thus the Smv. quotes three long verses of Bana on the severity of 
Summer, particularly in respect of the unfortunate wayfarers in this 
season ( GOS. p. 217). The first of these is found also in Srk. (p. 37) 
where we have two more in the same strain, giving a graphic picture 
of the severity of the season all around (p. 39). Two of Grisma- 
verses in the above three are given in the Sbhv. also (1715,1870), and 
in addition, the Sbhv. has two more verses of Bana on the wayfarer in 
Summer (1709, 1710), the latter specifically on the enjoyability of 
hiking in Summer in Kashmir. There are two verses of Bana on the 
Rains in the Smv. (pp. 220, 225). Smv. p. 235, verse 25 on a wayfarer 
in Hemanta warming himself before the fire and appearing as if to 
drink it is found also in Sp. (3946). A fine pen-picture is that 
of the wayfarer in Si&ra, huddled in a corner of the small temple of 
the village Goddess, with his rag of a covering cloth full of holes and 
unable to protect him from the chill, and moving from one corner to 
another of the temple. 
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qddddfad^qitq: 

q^^cc^n w4z d?g 33?3 t didfd did^w. i 

T.qsM srcfd qfet fefefti fesifed 
«n& difo fldqrfdfd wd dtad: n 

[Smv, p. 238, verse 12 ; also Skm. 1344). 

With this may be compared a verse ascribed to Mayura which poi trays 
the same theme ( Sp. 3947); the Skm. ascribes that also to Bana. 

Sp. has a further Grisma-verse of Bana (3851), describing hot 
Summer-winds ; on Grisma-v, ayfarers, Sp. has one verse (3857) of 
Bana, found in other anthologies too; it gives a vivid picture of the 
wayside well, its screaching rotating wheel and the flow of the column 
of water. Another Summer miniature of Bana in Sp. (3859), found 
anonymous in Smv., is again on the wayfarer who, keenly sensible of 
the beauty of the lass at the wayside watershed, displayed all the 
physical symptoms of having quenched his thrist, but at her sight and 
not by drinking any water at her hands. 

§ 3d: qidfaqrclfrdt 

^qratdd€!§qfl5q : dfedt ijn d siiddi ?,nr l 
ddi^tsfq fd^t jfodi d ftanrn- 
nguai) fdfd^qTtd dttd qqnifeTiq; n 

On Sarad Bana has some simple Anustubhs, one with double 
meaning, in Sbhv. (1791) and two others with Utpreksa (1809 or 1810); 
similarly a couple of simple verses, an Anustubh and an Ary a on 
Hemanta (1836,1837) , on Sisira, a Vasanlalilaka on how the chdl could 
be overcome (1843, also Skm. 1361). 

The Skm. has a Grisma-verse (1275) not given in the other 
Anthologies, in which Bana describes the moving mass of smoke from 
the forest-fires as executing on the Sky diverse designs such as those 
cut on leaves {patracchedya). A comparison of the ever mobile 
clouds and their formations with patracchedya was given, as we have 
seen, by Sudraka. 

It would be idle to speculate about the sources of these verses of 
Bana on Rtu; they may be from his Padyakadambari, which, according 
jq k 1 ’ <i, Bana wrote or they may be from some minor poena 

of his on the Rtus ; they are not occasional verses as the selections 
cover all the Seasons. 

Another well-known poet whom we have already noticed and 
•whose stray verses on the Rtus are met with in the Anthologies is the 
dramatist Bhavabhuti ; Srk. 189 is averse of his on the Spring, on the 
Jpavam&Uka, Kim&uka, bees and women. Verse 200 of the same 
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Anthology depicts Summer, how the dust spreads out like a canopy 
and how the honey within the flower is too hot for the bee (also in 
Skm. 1256). The happy tiller-couple enjoying a close warm bed of 
straws in their small hut of hay in the -Winter is portrayed in another 
verse on Hemanta in the Skm. (1336). In Smv. (p. 233) this verse (15) 
is ascribed to Kusumayudha and in Srk. (299), it is anonymous. 

Of the renowned poets, Visakhadatta whose fine verses on 
Sarad in his Mudraraksasa have already been noticed, appears in 
Sbhv. as author of an Amistubh on the Rains (1728). He conceives of 
the mountains on which the clouds shining with the rainbow are 
resting and the torrents are falling down their slopes, as a rutting 
elephant covered with multicoloured woolen trappings. 

Some precious descriptions by several other poets, whose works, 
beyond these stray verses in the Anthologies, are not known must be 
noticed now. 

Smv. page 215, Avantivarman, evidently the Kashmirian King 
of that name, on Summer: When the Sun is now at the meridian, 
out of fear of the unbearable heat, shade itself, appearing to desire 
the shade, has gone to the foot of the trees. 

STHifarH mifq nai ii 

Avantivarman has another striking Anustubh (Sbhv. 1802) on 
the rainbow : With no substance, devoid of qualities (bowstring), 
crooked (curved), with varied appearance (with multicoloured form), 
the Indra’s bow, like a rogue, has after all fallen ! 

sraid fa^'iit sisfifsre^qcreifcrcr: l 
sRiq a si^Hiq: w II 

One Sarvadasa has this Anusthubh on Varsa-rtu. (Smv. p. 219, 
verse 4) : Afraid as if from the cold of the wind of the rainy season, 
the sky put on the close blanket of the mass of clouds. 

Hat hhk n 

A fine hit is this using astronomical data with Slesa, by a poet 
named Bhaskara in an Upajati on Sarad : As the Sun had been with 
Virgo (Kanyi, also a maiden), he wanted to wash off that sin and with 
increasing heat (repentence) mounted the Libra (the scales) for 
purification, i.e. for the great expiatory rite of giving away (dina) of 
one’s weight in gold (Smv. p. 226, verse 6). 

«£<?I 3 tFHTHHHqHl? qajTc&H 1 

wwihl qfttSHFrcgsr n 
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The two zodiacal signs mentioned relate to the two seasons of 
Rains and Autumn. 

Laksmldhara’s portrait of Hemanta (Smv. p. 234, Sp. 3921 verse 
17; Srk. 313) comprises the shivering monkeys, the benumbed and 
languishing cattle, the dog which has somehow got into the kitchen 
and does not leave it, and man withdrawing his limbs and wishing to 
hide th em within his own body. In Skm. one Satananda figures as 
the author of this verse. 

This excellent cameo of a Hemanta-mommg has been made well- 
known through its citation by Anandavardhana ; it is ascribed to 
Bharscu, the guru of the Maukharis , mentioned by Bana. The Winter- 
travellers’ group is to resume its journey on the morning, after the 
night’s rest at a place and one of them still asleep, although called 
out by his friends, although has replied that he would come presently, 
although awake from sleep, and although desirous of starting, does 
not release his limbs which he had bundled together closely. 

f^TSlft 1 II (Smv. p. 235, V. 23). 

A set of new images imparts freshness to this picture of Sarad 
by Satananda (Srk. 285), the owners of fields raising platforms on the 
borders to watch and drive off the boars which would uproot the 
plantations, doves building nests on trees for their young ones, and 
jackals digging up the mud from the interior of ant-hills. (Also 
Skm. 1312). 

Yogesvara has some beautiful verses in the Srk. and the Skm. 
Skm. verse 1327 is one such on a Hsmanta-dswn, with the village-folk 
assuming airs when the passers-by ask them for some straw for warm¬ 
ing themselves with fire, the cowherds warming themselves in the 
vapour of the pregnant cows which had been masticating in the 
night, the bull lying on the village-border with snow settled on its 
eye-lashes and the rising Sun’s first rays descended on their backs. 

qtqig ntofifrntar 1 ^% i 

%% (Also Srk. 297). 

Yogesvara’s name comes up again over some picturesque presen¬ 
tations of the countryside in Sis^ru (Srk. 315 , (also Skm. 1350), 318). 
In the former verse, he includes the produce like sesamum, mustard 
and jute, mostly missed in the usual descriptions ; a further touch of 
realism is added by Yogesvara when he refers to the wayfarers falling 
into futile controversies, as they gather around the fire for warming. 

1. Better reading found in other citations: 
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«n**r: 





The next verse in Srk. by Vacaspati deals with similar produce and 
the sugarcane being pressed by a hand-press (also Skm. 1357). In 
another verse. Yogis vara speaks of the fire for warming raised with 
the dried heaps of sesamum sheaths and the strong smell from them 
that spreads about (318). A further variety of grains figure in 
Subhanga’s description of Si&ra (321; also Skm. 1356). Yogesvara 
obviously specialised in the Winter and in the countryside scenes in 
the cold months. One more verse of his on Sifira {Skm. 1352) dwells 
on the cattle in the courtyard, the heaps of creepers and pods with 
snow settled on them, old men with reddening beard facing the spread¬ 
ing cowdung-smoke and sheltered at the walls free from chill wind 
and looking forward to the sunshine. 

The reaping of the first fruits of the fields, the houses fragrant 
with the smell of the fresh produce being cooked for the Agrayana 
and NavSnna offerings and the housewives, with jingling bangles, 
pounding the grains with pestles are depicted in a.? i;rrz-verse which is 
anonymous in Srk. (314) but is given as Yogesvara’s in Skm. (1337). 


A writer named Vaisya {Srk. 301) takes up the aged woman in 
Winter, who does not leave the interior of the house in the morning or 
in the evening, all the time having all around her different materials, 
rags of cloth and ovens for warming different parts of her body. 

qj^f fqsnn tfiqfaiS'tff 


The Vasanla- section in Skm. opens w-ith five verses on the first stage 
of Rtu called Arambha and of this phase, the verses in this Anthology 
by Prajna Bhutanatha, Bhattasaliya Pitambara and Gopika furnish 
excellent examples. Bhavananda brings out powerfully the terrible 
heat of Summer in Skm. 1260 : In this terrible heat with the Sun at 
the height ofhis severity, the stone is like dynamite, the city-road like 
red-hot metal, the windless place like fire, the sand like live coal, 
the river-sand like sparks of fire, and the earth dried up all around. 

qjqioT: 3iqsi 

grcjft 3icpii II 

Equally attractive and effective are the pictures of the hamlets 
and the villages in the Winter-mornings drawn by the poets Virinci 
and Piyaka {Skm. 1354-5). 
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Mahamanusya is another poet in the Anthologies, some at least 
of whose verses would justify the greatness suggested by his name. 
Some of his verses imply that he wrote a MahSkSvya. Here is an 
Anustubh of his on the Rains [Sbhv 1727) : All water now is turbid 
and at the same time sweet, like the artificial speech of an unstraight- 
forward person. 

q^q nq Hqq Hrqqg l 

^d^liCd q=qi II 

It is again from the Anthologies that we know of the poetesses 
of the classical age. Some Rtu-ve rses also figure among those cited 
over the names of these poetesses. Of these, the following given 
as Vijjika’s in Sp. 3900 is good. She curses the Rainy season and 
asks why—-to kill one poor helpless woman, suffering from separa¬ 
tion from her lover,—it should make so much fuss, fill the sky with 
clouds, earth with fresh waters, the quarters with lightnings, the 
atmosphere with showers, the forests with Kutaja flowers and rivers 
with floods. In Sbhv. (1777) this verse is ascribed to one Claka. 

King Bhoja figures in the Anthologies as author of some 7?la- 
verses. The Spring, even as it appears, affects one, although its 
special agents which torment lovers, the mango, the Aioka and the 
Kokila have not yet emerged into form. This is a striking illustration 
of the beginning stage called Rtu-arambha which Bhoja refers to in his 
Sr. Pra. 

* qsifq qfqlqq Wif^arat 

v® 

q =q qsjfq qqg^ l 

va 

sr* qFRjqrci ?rofq 333: qq q^r* 

wrt: qqq qqrstqq 5cnrg%q: ll 

There are two verses on the Summer : Earth seems to be overlaid 
by live coals and the sky with the flaming rays of the Sun; the Wind 
seems to scatter around the fire of husk; the water of rivers seems to 
scald even the nails of the hand; the quarters seem to be ablaze ; 
in this Summer, the whole Earth seems to have been set on fire. 

stwr: *qfM*q ^jfqqqfq 

fefltq dlswfirdt qig: I 

qsiqqjfq Hfcrmisir sq^q =q 

On the other side, look at the following picture of how various things 
which reduce the heat and promote coolness are enjoyed : Pure white 
garment, fine wine, shade, white Karpura- dust, women with wet 
sandal-paste on their breasts, shower-baths, garland of P&tala 
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and other flow ers in bloom, moonlight, O Lord of Creation, the 
creation of all these will be in vain if there is no Summer. 

efad&p; ro=#' v*r. 

ffqf ff u 

In a single verse on the Rains, Bhoja pictures the season as the God 
of death, out to swallow the universe, and completes the picture by 
describing the dark cloud as Yama’s vehicle, the buffalo, the lightning 
as his tongue, the thunder-clap as the sound of his grinding the teeth, 
and the arched rain-bow as his knitted brow. 

5?R*¥f fro sqqfeff: II 

There is an excellent picture of the mountain-villages in the 
early morning; of the snowy season. The w ayfarers quake and take 
halting steps owing to the difficulty of stretching the limbs affilicted 
with the cold ; and they slowly make for the mountain-villages whose 
proximity is indicated (only) by the noises of the bells of the abundant 
cattle and whose hamlets are vaguely visible through the heavy cloud 
of smoke mingled with the fog (i.e. what is called in England smog). 

qisinfa snerffifenw II 

We shall now see some of the anonymous Rlti-ve rses in the 
Anthologies : 

Sbhv. 1643 : Turned yellow by the pollen dust on the top of the 
mango (and assimilated to its background), the Kokila is revealed 
by its warblings, even as the n ell-bred one by his actions. 

Sbhv. 1649: The floods of rivers, the flowers of trees, the digits of 
the moon, these dwindle but come up again, but not so the youth for 
beings. 
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gtqjfoT ^gjjorr 51%*: | 

aflonfn g^nsifni r ^rh ii 

Smv. p. 207 : Overwhelmed by the separation fiom the M51 all 
flowers and desiring to end their lives, look, the bees seem to throw 
themselves into the fire lit by the Kimsakas. 

wi wfo: l 

®tirr q%q?dte n 

Smv. p. 213 : In Summer, the tank-bed which is split open seems 
to have become broken-hearted at the intense infamy of having to 
see crowds of water-seekers coming to it and going away disappointed. 

RfdRflRfsqSRRl fofesmi?! I 

cRRR II 

For simplicity and telling similes, the following again on Summer 
is noteworthy. 

The earth is scorched like the mental condition of the separated; 
the thirst of the wayfarers increases like the avarice of the misers ; 
the Sun torments with his rays even as a wicked fellow with his foul 
words ; one’s own shadow leaves not one’s feet, even like the dutiful 
wife. 

dRJ 

Hdtq d (rg^fd qrigag n 

Smv. p. 222 : The plight of the housewife who has to cook in 
the heavy rains is graphically painted here : 

As the heavens are pouring down, the housewives who have 
to cook and want fire, walk from house to house, on the wooden planks 
thrown over the mire, beating off with their palms the edges of the 
thatches with their ceaselessly falling water, and covering their heads 
with the winnownng baskets as umbrellas. 

%% TT^Rq’ddSdfSdr d%|dl~ 

*151^5 q^fdfrdftgfir: qfRtdi: i 

RtaRRiRfr^sraR qifarfatdisfeqr 

^’ESiKqrfddf^Ksrt difqdiTMffct ii 

Smv. p. 238 : Here is another portrait of the wayfarer in a 
cold night huddling himself in a corner of the shrine of the villa<r e _ 
Goddess made of mattresses, his front teeth chatteling in the cold 
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wind with its sprays of snow, covering himself with his rag of a rug, 
which is stinking with its heavy threads and going to pieces with 
noise as he draws it over his neck, feet and knees. 

Qffllff fsflffifoilff I 

qp«i: ^Fffi qft'pftffsruffni^ffiffjjfff 

This verse is by Mayura according to Sp. AsBana has a verse on 
the same theme, it is likely that this one is by Mayuia. 

Skm. 1353: The produce of the land and the plenty of the agricul¬ 
tural villages in Si£ira are brought out well in another anonymous 
verse: With the tillers’ houses full of the harvested crop, with the long 
borders thick with the fine lily-like dark growth of barley, with the 
shades of trees crowded with the cattle back from their pasture, with 
(heap of) fresh straw, resounding with the continuous sound of the 
sugarcane-presser, these villages, smelling with molasses, seem 
themselves to be in delight. 

q^rfrat: 

*ron 3smt%r. 11 

The following picture in an anonymous Summer-verse in Srk. 
(202) on the buffalo gone to sleep in the waters of the pond is magni¬ 
ficent; the noting of the details is remarkable—the tiny flies stuck at 
the end of its almost closed eyes, and the moss stuck to the horns which 
it now and then tosses to shake off the flies. 

Srk. 235 offers a striking description of the Rains : The clouds 
are pouring forth so much during the night that the sky appears to be 
within hands’ reach, the quarters to be dwarfed, the clouds them¬ 
selves shattered to pieces, as it were, by the roarings of the thunder, 
and with their eyes opened with the flash of lightnings seeking the 
whole world to find out what part of the earth has not yet been inun¬ 
dated . 

The downpour was so ceaseless that the women-folk, not knowing 
whether the showers are shooting upwards to the skies or down from 
the skies to the earth, whether they are moving or stationary, touch 
them with the tips of their hands (to find out the truth). (Srk. 241). 

fctffi %gtqfffcr f^rtsw i 

frra tiff ftffqiq^fft w. wiStasr: n 

Srk. 294 on Hemanta touches the areca palm rarely taken up 
in the descriptions of this season. 
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A further graphic picture of the same season is seen in Srk. 300, 
in which the anonymous poet presents a rural sight, a couple of rabbits 
running away from the proximity of the field, and seeing it, the 
country-folk, young and old, calling others exultantly, raising a big 
hubub, all taking in their hands sticks, ropes and sickles, and running 
hither, leaving off their harvesting work. (Also-Sta. 1340). 

There is a touching Try a on Summer, in Sbhv. (1701), spoken 
by one suffering in loneliness: “The forest is desolate like me; like us, 
the waters have become reduced ; and like our sighs, the days are 
long and hot.” 

STlfef HplfffW cTjJcTT Ucrift Tlfe55lf?r 1 

ottst n 

On the beauty of Sarad, the following anonymous verse in Sbhv. 
(1801) has been made well-known in Alamkara literature as an illus¬ 
tration for Upamtyopama. The (clear blue) water is like the sky and 
the sky like the water ; the swan is like the moon and the moon like 
the swan ; the stars are like the lilies and the lilies like the stars. 

40% 5T3 vrafire 30 10 I 

In the Hemanta description in Valmiki we noted the verse describ¬ 
ing the birds sitting on the banks and afraid to enter the chill water. 
Here is a similar verse of an unknown poet [Sbhv. 1850) on a wayfarer 
in Si£ira : With both his arms drawm together at the chest, with water 
in eyes and run in the nostrils, hairs on end, the wayfarer, depressed 
at the thought of getting into the river, stands still on the bank, as if a 
figure drawn in a picture. 

fefiyKf i0i0R«jd: q%s: it 

The Alamkara works, which cite as illustrations choice verses, 
are alsolike the Anthologies and we might note some Rlu-vc rses cited 
in them. Some of the A lam karikas give their own verses as illustra¬ 
tions, e.g. Bhamaha, Dan jin and Rudrata. In his Kavy alamkara > 
Bhamaha gives the following noteworthy examples composed by 
himself 1 .11.51: The lake which is limpid in Sarad is, like a bit of the sky 

1. See K. A. II. 96 : 

etc. 
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throwndownbytheskyitself.il. 78 on the Rainy season,, an illustra¬ 
tion for the figure Vibh&vanS says that the peacocks were intoxicated 
without having drunk, the quarters disturbed without suffering from 
any longing, the Mpa tree fragrant without the paste of sandal etc., 
and water turbid without falling low (without pioral degradation). 
There is play on the words in the last bit, Bkrasta and Kalusa. 

II.81, AliSayokti : The Saptacchadas having merged in the moon¬ 
light of the same colour as their flowers, were inferred through the 
sound of the bees. 

II. 92, Utprekso : In the form of the Kimsuka blossoms, the forest 
fire appears to have mounted tree-tops to see what part of the forest- 
has been burnt and what not burnt. 

ffWW sniff: I 
fffffffftff fffRTff§: II 

This is adopted by the Jain poet Haricandra in his Dharmaiarmb- 
bhyudaya, ( K.M . 8) XI. 13 : 

srafasu fcir. I 

qfa ulff: u 

In II. 46, B^a ntaha has an Upajati illustration, evidently from the 
poem Rajamitra ; obviously from a dsecription of Sarad, this verse 
speaks of the fate that had overtaken the peacocks by the change in 
the season. With their eyes blinded by the Sun’s rays, and dejected, 
the peacocks lost all their elation by the wind blowing from the lotuses; 
their JMS-notes perished in their own throats, even as virtuous women, 
deprived of their husbands, perish in their own homes. 

^ge^%ff3hr^3 
%^i f&w* 5^3 11 

In Dandin, we have a far superior poet and some of his illustra¬ 
tive verses in his K5vyadar£a are of higher quality. K.A. I. 70, the 
illustration for the quality of Sukumarata , averse on Varsa-rtu is Val- 
mikian in its simplicity and grace : 

In Chapter II defining and illustrating Alamkaras numerous 
verses descriptive of the Rtus, especially Spring, Rains and Autumn, 
occur all of them marked by the same simplicity and grace. The 
following is a list of them : II. 105, 111, 113, 117, 118, 133 (all these 
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on the Rains) ; 163 ( Sarad ), 178 ( Vasanta ), 200 ( Sarad), (illustration of 
Vibhavana, very close to Bhamaha’s illustration of the same figure, and 
describing the Rainy Season), 236, 238, 251 (all the three. Spring) ^ 
299 (Rains), 334 [Sarad), 335 (Rains), 353, 354 (both Spring) and a 
few in chapter IV couched in Sabdalamkarras, e.g. IV. 22, 24, 56 (all 
the three. Rains). 

Rudrata has likewise furnished his own illustrative verses in his 
K&vyalamkdra ; and among these verses of his are some on the seasons, 
these too couched in the same direct and elegant style. These begin 
to appear from chapter VII in which figures of speech are defined and 
illustrated. K.A. VII. 60, 62 (both Rains) ; 63, 83 (both Spring) ; 
VIII, 28, 44, 45 (All the three, Sarad) and IX. 15 (Rains) . 

Vamana, in his Ravyalanikarastitra-vrtti, uses for illustrations 
his own verses as well as of others 1 ; but he has only a few Ala-verses 
(IV. 1. 10, Sarad ; IV. 2. 10 and IV. 3. 5. both in Rains). ’ Of these 
verses, one (IV. 2. 10) deserves to be cited. “Although, outside, 
the clouds have ceased to rain, inside the old house, there is no stopp¬ 
ing yet of the drops of water, tawny like drops of honey, which snap 
the net of cobwebs and harass tire housewife whose sleep is disturbed 
by the tossing of the limbs of the child on whose tuft they have fallen”. 

ftrei virdr: 

Rajasekhara’s ideas in his Kavyamimamsd on the Rttis have been 
referred to alieady. From the many verses found in his treatment of 
the Rttis, some of which are met with in the Anthologies also and have a 
comparatively superior appeal, quotations have been made elsewhere. 
From the section here on the four stages of the Rttis, the following on a 
vestige of Summer continuing in the Rains, and illustrative of the 
last stage called Anuvrtti may be cited, as it has been cited also by 
Bhoja and others. 

The sky wears the shawl of cloud, dusky like the throat of the 
Ralavinka bird ; the pack of frogs, in exhilaration and tumult, 
appears to go through a recitation-exercise ; the burnt ground breathes 
a fragrance on the fall of showers like fri id grain sprinkled over with 
water ; and although invisible the Sun could be inferred by the 
brightness on the face of the Ictus-pond ( i.e. by the lotuses which are 
still in bloom). 


1. See IV. 3. end : 
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«?rc*rate ?|if3 i 

3%t% ^iq-j ^^1 

jpMtsfq qinfor^iifo *rrar qfr. II 

R&vyamtmamsa 2nd edn., p. 109. 

The Sarasavatikanikabharana of Bhoja has an excellent Anusfubh 
which forcefully brings out the brightness of the Spring, after the 
snow had lifted: The beauty of the Spring shone forth with the moon 
looking as if washed in milk, the sky as if soaked in indigo and the 
Sun as if whetted with the chisel. 

:MqftaFsfo ^ l 

Visvanatha has a few illustrations of Rtu-vzrses in the Alamkara- 
chapter of his Sahityadarpana which might be quoted : 

On Sarad: Rasmopama: “With its whiteness, the swan looks like 
the moon; by her gait, the beloved is like the swan; in its pleasant 
touch, water is like the beloved, and being clear, the sky is like the 
water”. 

qsFciroit iqfrg%d 31ft 11 

“On the advent of Autumn, the swan shines like the moon, the water 
like the surface of the sky and the bright blue lotuses like the stars”. 

^TWlfrf 5F5 ^TSTT I 

firosr: 53 ^^ tfrufii: snsrnfr u 

Ananvaya : “On the onset of the Autumn, thejlotus became the 
lotus, the water, water and the moon, the moon freed from its 
dullness.” 

In his Kuvalayanania, Appayya DIksita quotes this on the Summer: 
“Shade itself, as if fatigued, retires to the foot of trees, 1 along with the 
travellers; the coolness of the water of the ponds goes, as if dazed, 
down to its bottom, along with the fishes; along with the people, 
the hot rays of the sun drink the water; as if themselves in thirst 
with the lovers, sleep itself, as if in langour, enters the interior 
chamber.” 


1. Cf. Smv. p. 215, Avantivarman’s verse (see above p. 116): 

aiqriqq qp^ai sraifa *iai asdsiH i 
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fefaqr <n s ^«w 
jj3 ?nfir srku srgcn q^wiq I 

qq’K ^ sfq?ifa ^l ; cl!5R: ii 

VIII 

We shall now take two poets of outstanding merit to illustrate 
both later Sanskrit literature and South Indian productions. The 
philosopher-polymath Vedanta Desika (1270-1369A.D.) wrote also 
a Mahakavya called the T&davabhyadaya (Edn. Vani Vilas Press and 
Mysore Oriental Library) on which the great Appayya Diksita wrote 
a commentary. In this poem on the life of Krsna following the 
model of the Raghuvam£a, Vedanta Desika introduces the cycle of 
seasons in a single canto, the Vth, representing them as attending 
upon the Lord in succession, starting with Summer (V.I). With 
NUakantha Diksita whom we shall see presently, Desika also observes 
in a philosophical strain that all sesaons with their individual 
specialities were equally enjoyable. (9). As the theme is the life of 
Krsna, based on the Visnu and the Bhagavata Pur anas, both of which 
are texts of devout study in South India, Desika’s mind is naturally 
under the influence of the two Afa-descriptions in the two Puranas 
and we find him employing similes from the spiritual and religious 
fields; in fact, more than once, he presents the Lord Himself as the 
image in which he sees the manifestations of different aspects of the 
seasons. Diverse creepers sprouted up on the ground watered by 
the Rains, even as faith, compassion and other virtues in men on 
whom the Lord’s glances had fallen(40). Black and white clouds 
crossed in the sky even as different forms of persisting doubts in a mind 
which has not yet attained discriminatory knowledge (50). When' 
in Autumn, the mire disappeared and the straightforward path¬ 
ways became manifest, it looked like the ordained virtuous Vedic 
duties coming into their own on the disappearance of the adherents 
of heretical schools (62). The three kinds of lotus which Sarad dis- 
played-white, red, and blue,-remind the poet of the Maya of the same 
triple complexion manifested by the Creator of the Universe (64). 
The bright Sun shone on the blue sky like the Kaustubha gem on the 
Lord’s chest ( 76 .) In fact, in the Sarad description the village- 
folk guarding the crops in the fields and singing their pastorals, the 
S&li gopls, were only replicas of the Sama Veda singing of the Super- 
Gopa (Protector) of the Universe ( 57 ). Although Sarad had set in, it 
appeared as if the Rains still continued their display in Brnd&vana 
through the ‘Krsna-megha’ and his peacock-crest of rainbow-hue (58)* 
Of other purely poetic fancies, we may see the following which 
shows the poet’s originality: the purple Jndragopas shone on the 
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ground like drops of blood shed by the hearts of the separated lovers 
wounded by the sharp arrows of Manmatha (41). 

The Harivam'sa , we noted, had a fresh fancy on the peacock- 
feathers that had fallen on the ground appearing as so many new eyes 
endowed on earth. Desika must have read this, Harivath£a also 
being a source on the life of Krsna, and in verse 54, he takes the above 
fancy from Harivam£a and improves upon it by saying that it is to 
gaze upon and enjoy the Lord who was sporting about in Sarad in 
BrndQvana that Earth (one of the Spouses of the Lord) opened wide 
her numerous eyes in the form cf the scattered peacock-feathers (54). 

Poet Nllakantha DIksita of Madurai (17th Cent. A.D.), brother’s 
grandson of the great Appayya DIksita, is always noted for his wit and 
the humorous turns he gives even to familiar ideas. In his major 
woik, the Mahakavya on the sacred legends of the Madurai temple, the 
Sivalllarnava, he has an occasion to deal with Rains. In Canto XV, 
unbroken torrential downpour is introduced not as a result of the 
normal piogress of seasons but as one of the miracles forming part 
of the theme chosen. We are however interested in the Rains as such 
and in the original flashes of the poet in this description and from 
this long sequence we may select the most striking verses of the poet. 
In verse 14, he says: “Alongside of the peacocks, which were vocal 
with their beautiful sounds, the pack of frogs too cried hoarse” and 
the poet adds by way of illustration: “Let poets go on composing 
poems; that does not mean that poetasters will keep silent.” 

qjg %f%<j i 

teepni II 

“ JTizmala, ifalanidhi, Aalahaihsa, all these were no longer to be seen” 
and the poet adds: “ Evidently Saturn sat at that time on top of the 
letter ‘ Ka\ sparing only the JEzlapin, viz., the peacock”(21). But the 
best verse of the poet here is 13 which pronounces, so to say, the philo¬ 
sophy of Time and Change: “Lotus does not shine, but there shines the 
Ketaka ; Swans are not here, but there are the peacocks ; the moon 
is not seen but love is, all the same, present. What is lacking because 
something else is absent? ” 

In his other Mahakavya , the Gahg&vatarana ( K.M. 76), Nllakantha 
DIksita describes the Summer and Winter seasons in connection with 
Bhaglratha’s severe penance and puts forth his ideas and fancies with 
the same edge. In the second canto. Summer is dealt with and one 
of the verses here (44) says, to bring out the heat : The new ly wedded 
ladies removed on their own initiative the dress from the uppei part 
of their bodies, a thing which any amount of entreaties with prostra¬ 
tions or clever complimentary utterances on the part of the lovers or 
even the persuasion of the female companions could not bring about. ” 
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The snakes had abandoned other kinds of food and taken to the only 
food namely, air, but found even that in short supply in this season(49). 

In Canto 4, Snow-fall is described (verse 10). Again in the 
same philosophical strain that we saw in his other poem, the poet ob¬ 
serves here (14) : “ What did the youth give up in Summer ? What 
additional thing did they gain in Winter ? By just keeping itself favou¬ 
rable, clever Winter got a good name ”. In that Cold, Manmatha 
found all his arrows (flowers) destroyed and his bow too (flower or 
sugarcane) broken ; however, by employing merely the knit of the 
brow (of ladies), he conquered the worlds.” Then in his own style, 
the poet observes : ‘ Snows must hill, and Brahmans should still bathe 
(atdawn)! What shall we do ? Well, the rule that had ordained it 
is not to be found ! ”(23) 

For a poetess of South India, we may take Queen GangadevT of 
Vijayanagar, author of the Madhuravijaya on her husband VIra Kampa- 
raya’s victorious campaigns in the Tamil country. Canto V of the 
poem describes Kampa exercising his authority from Maratakapura in 
KancI region and here the seasons are introduced as contributing to 
his happy sojourn there. The first season to greet the King, who was 
on his hunting expedition, is Summer (V. 15-23). The Rains then 
come (24-37) : On the Indragopa worms, Gangadevi has the fancy that 
they looked like the sparks of fire that had fallen from the lightnings 
when the clouds, like pieces of a grinding stone, came into strong 
mutual impact (28). The hailstones that fell were like the pearls 
which had been earlier sucked along with the waters, from the 
ocean (29)A Saradis then ushered (38-50); Sarad drew from inside the 
sheath of the cloud the mirror of the Sun (46), eager to have a look at 
her own face with its lotus-eyes. 

Verses 51-55 describe Hemanta , 56-61 Sis'ira and 62-70 Vasanla. 

IX 

A survey of the minor poems solely devoted to the descrip¬ 
tion of Rtus will be in place in this treatment. 

In K.M.Gucchaka 14, pp. 124-131, we have a Sadrtu-varnana 
kavya by Vrajaraja Diksita (C.A.D. 1700), son of Kamaraja Diksita. 
This is a short work describing the six seasons, beginning with Vasanta 
and ending in Sisira in 39 verses. It deals with the familiar ideas and 
images and does not rise to any perceptible higher level. 

I have edited an anonymous Sadrtu-varnana in Malayamaruta, 1st 
Spanda 2 , pp- 28-33, in 35 verses, found in a ms. in the Sarasvati Mahal, 

1. This idea has been used by other poets also; see above. 

2. Central Sanskrit Institute, Tirupati, 1966. 

y 
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Tanjore, under the wrong title Rtusamhara of Kalidasa; this seems to 
be a compilation, verses of different poets being found here as I have 
shown in the footnotes in my edition. It gives also brief prose state¬ 
ments at the end of each section on the chief characteristics and appro¬ 
priate sports and pastime of each season. Some fine pieces are to be 
seen here. In the first verse on Summer (6th), the poet plays on the 
words Dosa (a), Jala and Ja$a and Mitra, meaning respectively Blemi¬ 
shes and Night, Water and Idiot, Sun and Friend and compares Sum¬ 
mer to the bad Kali age. 

Sprcfci sreqfcuRl g? age* i 

ffnrr?fq m spot: ii 

A similar verse based on Slesa is given for the cold seasons also (32). In 
Summer, shade is scarce like the smiles in family women ; days are 
good in the end, like the friendship of the good souls (11). It is well- 
known that the shadow of man at noon-time is almost centred at his 
feet; on this the poet works this Utpreksa; thereby it seems to fall at 
his feet like his dutiful wife and to implore him that it will not be pro¬ 
per to venture out in that terrible heat (14). This on the Rainbow in 
the section on the Rains is a real hit : “ Unsteady, of many colours 
(loves), devoid of string (good quality), ever difficult to attain, the 
Rainbow of the Rains is like the heart of women. ” 

siTlfa gqftfjrtrfire U 1 

In the Second Spanda of the Malayamaruta (1970, pp. 21-48) I have 
edited the Rtu-mrnana of Durlabha, preserved in a ms. in the Anup 
Library, Bikaner 2 . This poem is in six sections of twenty Upajatis 
each starting with Sarad, and among the poems written after the model 
of the Rtusamhara it stands foremost. It is the most successful effort in 
this line, and reminds the reader most of the simplicity, grace and rich¬ 
ness of Kfilidasa’s poem, abounding also in many echoes of the original. 
It does not concentrate, like descriptions of Seasons by later poets, on 
conceits on a few stock phenomena, but presents a very large variety, a 
considerable number of trees and creepers, of birds and animals, of 
men and women and a rich cultural milieu. There are references to 
show that it was composed in Kashmir to which region and to whose 
seasonal changes and people’s adjustments to them, its pictures ac¬ 
cord. A variety of attitudes, poses and activities of women, as also of 
men, their diverse dress, make-up, food, pastime etc. according to 
the seasons is depicted here. The varieties of perfumes and fragrant 

1. Found in Suktimuktavali, p. 221, anon. 

2. The same text, with the gloss, based obviously on the same ms., has also 
been included in Vol. XXXIII (1969) of the Adyar Library Bulletin by 
Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja. 
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pastes according to the Rtus , architectural data like underground 
chambers for stay in winter and the little heaters that men and women 
carried on their bodies in the cold, mechanical fountains and 
shower-baths in summer and several other details like these add a 
substantial interest to the poem. Nor is it devoid of reflective ideas of 
higher significance, with which poets could enrich and elevate their 
descriptions. One example may be cited (VI. 8). In the Rams 
frogs become strong and vociferous and although they are usually 
swallowed by snakes, their enemies, they now threaten the snakes ! 
The latter retire to the mountain-sides to rid themselves of their outer 
skin but there, even the young ones of their dread enemies, the pea¬ 
cocks, scare them away; and the poet adds : “Those wicked by 
nature are always in danger and get their due wherever they go. 
Above all Durlabha’s poem has a cadence and enjoyable quality 
in its verses. It is real Rtu-kavya and not an exercise of poetic con¬ 
ceits on a limited set stock of objects. 

The following Rtu-kavyas ate known from mss. as noted or des¬ 
cribed in diffeient catalogues (see Mew Catalogus Catalogorum III 
pp.31-34) or known from citations : 

Rtupaficasika by Kavi Mandana quoted by Raghunatha Manohara 
(A.D. 1675-1700). 

Rtuvarnana, three poems of this name and of unknown author¬ 
ship in Trivandrum, Gwalior and Banaras. 

Three Rtuvarnanas by Bhaskaiacarya with a commentary by 
Vidyakara hlisra, by Visvambhara and by Sankara, all in hFithila, 

Rtuvarnana by Rasaraja in tne Indian Musuem collection in the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Rtusamuccaya reported at Ratanpur in Bilaspur District. 

Aufrecht notes a Si&rarluvarnana in CC. 1.655 b; this may be 
part of some K&vya. 

Modern Sanskrit writers have also composed poems on this theme 
(See Mew Catalogus Catalogorum III p. 31). 

X 

We noted how even in the Rv., Sarad had a sort of lead and 
more than Varsa which later became more persistent, Sarad was the 
most common synonym of Sarhvatsara (year) ; and it was explained 
that this was natural because of the balanced nature of Sarad, its all¬ 
round appeal and its association with the fruits of the labour on the 
soil. Apart from the fact that Sanskrit poetry saw the one-ness of 
all things and the synthesis of Nature and human nature, the poets 
more specifically saw often moral and ethical suggestions in the natural 
phenomena. They always gave expression to them in their descrip¬ 
tions of the seasons ; these ideas illumining the verses like lace-lining. 
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were sometimes given straight through similes or substantiating 
general observations at the end, arthantaranyasas, and sometimes the 
overtones, the resonance and reverberation of multi-meaning words 
were such that these imbedded higher ideas gave these verses a special 
richness and glow, saving them, incidentally, from becoming didactic, 
as in the Visnu and Bhagavata Puranas, where however that is the 
avowed design of those works. Of the seasons, the Sarad held this 
inspiration for the poets from the very beginning. The sight of the 
crops, bent with the ripe stalk of grain, always produced the image 
of humility which goes with ripeness. Kalidasa says in Raghu XV. 78 
in the scene in which Sita enters the A&amedha- hall for proving her 
chastity, that the citizens on the sides, among whom there had been 
vile tongues, stood with heads bent in respect and in solemn silence, 
and the assemblage looked like a field of paddy crops that had reached 
their ripeness. 

The ‘Phalila-s&li or the ‘ Vinamra-sSli ’ of Kalidasa and the diune-image 
of maturity and modesty it carries with it are seen enthroned as it 
were, all through /?fa-poetry. Briefly in a line or in a phrase and 
sometimes elaborately in a verse, it gets its homage from early poets, 
medieval authors and later writers, poets, dramatists, philosophers. 
Bharavi’s Sarad which stands out distinctly with its sublimity in the 
whole panorama of Rtu-kavya adds other complimentary phenomena 
which make the whole season a picture of subdued beauty. “Th« 
beauty of ripeness has come to the crops ; that of the absence of swell- 
behaviour has come to the rivers ; and that of the eradication of mire 
to earth. ” 

It is Visakhadatta, the dramatist, who gives a masterly delinea¬ 
tion of the Sarad as the mentor of the world : 

“ Teaching the turbulent waters their proper place, making the 
crops bend (modest) at a time when they have obtained their fruits 
curing the peacocks of the poison of their pride, ah, the whole world 
seems to have been taught the quality of humility by the Sarad season.” 

“Haughtiness and maturity do not go together”; as if to tell this 
to people, the paddy field was bent with the ripe corn”, says Jinasana 
in his A dipur ana ; 
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q^jWrfir’ i xxvi.112. 

‘‘Access of growth, position and stature;, Upacaya-sthiti and Samunnatt 
were, in the case of those capable of perfecting their own nature, 
like the paddy crops through the various means of culture, produc¬ 
tive of Sannati , humility”, says Vedanta Desika in his description of 
Sarad in the Tadav&bhyudaya V. 56 : 

The Rtus also show that there are different aspects to a thing 
and it is not possible nor necessary that everything about a thing is 
good or bad. Particularly in Anydpadeia-Wltvatvxc where the Rtus 
are also used, like other objects of Nature, for pointing out merit and 
demerit, there are verses which show, for example, the difficulties 
and inconveniences caused by the Rains : The following of JSesa 
Krsna in his play Kamsavadha depicts the Rainy season and draws 
the moral of a person swollen With sudden opulence and behaving 
with unexpected perversity towards erstwhile associates and playing 
havoc all around : 


Rtenfan: qfajw: 





fife fife U 


(V. 9) 


But, as Lolimbaraja points out, all these are offset by the one great 
merit that it is the Rains that give rise to the crops and make 


thereby the worlds rejoice : 

ftrofr 

q?Sfi: qfHRT^i: ^RT 


I may also place before you an Any&pade&a of mine on this idea ; 


J. The idea here and the word ■Efvlfif must have been suggested to 
DeSika by the following compliment payed by JambavJUi to young Afigada is 
Valmjki, Sundara 64.18-19 : 

If gqiSfRfd | * * * 
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cm: ?n**ifcr wcfffw wircw: ^ 

qfcren 1% a% sfg: ll 

~ ^ 

with a positive invitation to see the good sides of a thing. 

Everything has its place, appeal and use in its Time ; it is Time 
that endows a thing with its beauty and strength, transferring them 
to one thing from another. 

Says Magha (VI. 44) : 

ew qw 5BT5E5 srfiiii^ iwta sKtftuTq; i 

Nature has its economy but it is also lavish and inexhaustible 
and in its scheme, it takes away nothing without providing the com¬ 
pensation of another thing of beauty in its place. I got by heart, in 
my young student-days—and it has sustained me all through—theverse 
of NIlakanthaDiksita describing the Rains carrying this lesson: 

* ^1% %cH5 q>3t*TT ef f| afo %%*: I 

* *3 ww. fwreifts ll 

(SivalilSrnava XV. 13). 

“The lotus shines not but there is the Kelaka , there are no swans but 
there are the peacocks ; no doubt the moon is not Visible, but Love 
is all the same active ; what is lacking here, because something else 
is absent ?” Without expressly drawing the conclusion, Valmiki 
presents this‘balance’ that exists in the season, taking the more telling 
example of the Hemanta : ‘If the atmosphere is harsh with snow, the 
fields shine with crops ; the waters repel but fire welcomes.’ 

wtercq^t sfrwt asisrifesft i 
gwt sswwrsw: 11 

As most of the Mahakavyas took up themes from the Epics and 
Puranas and different forms of Divinity, Siva, Krsna etc. were the 
heroes, the poets developed the idea of all seasons waiting upon the 
Divine Hero to serve Him together or one after the other with each 
one’s specialities. Of poets of such works, Vedanta Desika gave a 
philosophical turn to this idea that all seasons are aspects of Time, 
being expressions of the all-comprehensive Supreme Being, and 
therefore became equally enjoyable to the denizens of Vrndavana who 
realised this one-ness, and had realised their identity with the Lord ; 
as to Him, so to them everything is priya^Sarvam priyam bhavali. 
Says Vedanta Desika (Yadav&bhyudaya V. 9) : 

q^r ai*w ffwidrfiiw i 

aw aawi n 
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Although not in so many express theological terms, it is this mystic 
idea that is behind all the descriptions of seasons in Sanskrit literature. 
When Sanskrit poetry describes all Rtus with equal fervour and when 
Valmiki, its father, says of the chill Hemanla that it is * Rturistah ’, the 
‘lovable season’ and an ornament of the year —*alamkrta ivdbh&ti yena 
samvatsarah $ubhah\ it is the realisation of this One ultimate all-com¬ 
prehensive Being, which is also the fountain-head of Beauty and the 
basis of all expressions of Beauty, that fills the heart of the poet and 
suffuses all his expression ; this is the philosophy of Rlu-Kdvy/t 
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£949131431199199: 

46 

991^34315*4^9419: 

94 

9^54951*91^41 

21 

95U4(93I9?)qf49I 

113 fn. 

9511*431393151 

36 

951^5435313^1 

36 

91 >31919 *91*9tf4: 

23 

919 53 51553455: 

86 

9141 513999^39 S93*9I 

57 

9ffZ^Ic5544ISflt9 

21 

f933.fq : l'5 : 3 | 515913345 

76fn. 

fqql 934 19939 

12 

19915151 919193 4919 

108 
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ii^'rfea'r as% *arT 

96 a U'flq aifaar^ 

67 

Rqf r Rr<frfRa D £ar?.w 

17 R^Sf Rraa«f ggjsj 

4 

§*fqq=Rf^ 

95 J T' i q<355!i ia55qj?g 

75 

aga Fans o?frw 

23 R*a srtr: ?aa m 

41 

ai^aaFoaraaRatarT 

64 qgira aar * * aa^aanar 

57 

af^'SnFqF^r'aFaaa 

47 R^arfassrjgfsagFacRmgm: 

50 

arsagt^aaF: 

110 Rg%ana: &?a 33 

v. 27 

lassraRJ aiarra 32, v . 12 R^aaRagRarsTn 

36 

assaFana %g 33 

, V. 26 R^tr RRRR?«[: 

22 

R3?cW ^gRcIiq 

83 RiganaraaRR: 

36 

aafar anr^a: 

41 affar: qsasiTfrar: 

99 

RRfaanafruiraTr'arg 

53 ara^as a agft 

119 

qri-3 qqiJgHRxRr: 

99 ara^FgTag. 

10 

favra^aa^ra 

96 araaaFFRRaa a*sar 

67 

wsiriraaaraiRa 

47 arm agg^qgr: 

22 

RmFgaqaaanFRa an: 

47 afar agj: ar^^t: 24, v . 16 

aaraf aRar 

3 ar^a'rFa^fF^aF: 

121 

33* T4Rar laagwaPa 

122 a'taUa5i%aa<fF5Jiqni, is, 48 

ganquRafn^ar^ 33, 

v. 44 garar'^tar qia^are: 

91 

gjRaraa?aa asaa 

19 g<a ar o;a^ r 5 c£tft 

5 

gar Rqraai ?imn 28, 

v. 20 gfaa fa Tamara g*q: 

49 

«nPa a;a «Tn%aaR3: 

48 gRaara araFjgaaaata- 

86 

vnaar raa^aiaa 

75 gaqafh a^ai^Pl 

86 

^Ta^ary afaru: 

44 aa^xaafe^: staaRifaqaa 

108 

R3RT e^IRR .28, 

v. 11 aaaF&a aai: 

99 

qo^aifiR ai 11a 

124 a nig asi^iam; 

22 

Raa^rfa Rcsrf^arR 

49 iraraaiwar 25, v . 

20 

Raaa<qr'554R4Fa o aFFaa- 

112 aarfaaaRF qRaqa^ar 

16 

Ra^rafaaaa'r 

12 anianraFagan: 

16 

RSJRSq a ai qqq, 33, 

v. 29 anFa^iaRR'k- 

95 

«g?l(q[)qj^ gtq[orrg_ 

94 aFiasaiiaauaRift;- 

37 

RgaagFaaanragFgFaaRis- 

106 a?ia Faf aar ai 

95 

JjgiRqfojaRi RFRaSf flfR: 

10 ana *a ^rofrir 

14 

Rgag^Rpr- 

36 Viagra aararRanr 

94 
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5*%44*RcW4I , 4: 13 

54 

qjsir 4**5554 4**544. 58 

51%fa[%q 51^*44 126 

5*iiq =5rr35q54qq'*5 ; 44r4: 45 

sl^og^aRPi. 35 

5555*25*45344: 91 

55*q*;q*[q3f55R0 34, v. 43 

55*q*fs*5gisq 4* feaikRia 58 

W43 24-5, v. 17 

^roi^5R44?4[ar: 26, v. 49 

44114 5H4H4 =4 4445545 77 

44 g«4*I3 95 

44*4*4* JT#44r: 25, v. 27 

45 353 4( 4?)4fl? 100 

4^4434*4**4 32, v. 18 

44[5Nt , R4'I33 3 32 

44*^1411^41^1414. 34, v. 41 

44*f4 ; cm'l ,i «T' , n*4l% 35 

44-4 4**4555514: 30 

450% 14044: W4* 33, v. 22 

44-4TS54Rfr^ 3**44 2 

441 4554454144. 34, v. 45 

45R4 441-3 17 

4%55II%455f44 43* 89 

4IU4T4TI44 9l4F34*4r 109 

14^^441*43144R 129 

I4q*5*54**3 : 4I45: 45 

r4'%4'4-f454'l'4-453rq-^'ir44Jl 49 

1444454^45444544. 79 

fq^tsqm^r 444F-0354 42 

f43*q*3imqf453*rfl4 95 

NS> 

14^5441q>l: 47 

T4445?llf3q44rfa ^454* 17 



Pages 

*44I0§5 4fU*45<J'i[lfi44q. 49 

I4m3qqRI55R455q;T444F3 107 

144PR444 *J44: 

79 

144if43454*-c!f44J'5I- 

113 

*45541451 41 

88 

f4Uf4R4*444*qq4R 

114 

1445441 a[WRjgflU<34f 54 

fqpqqs[4iq=4Klr 

93 

fq^q*^ ^ra^i^iRR 

78 

14g54J^ D SI545l*454R44 

: 54 

145*4 344*44: 

31-2 

133**41 941S3* 

28, v. 15 

c45F.*53340*54IR 

34, v. 37 

545 * 4 : 4 * 134543 : 

33, v. 31 

c4q45WN43*434L 

42 

5433'4*3r**3v{r: 

25, v. 24 

34I44h'« 34 q? 4 

28, v. 17 

04*4*44*44 44 

33, v. 36 

54I4I4I544 *£44. 

33, v. 24 

oq**4*S®5 ^451*4544 

26, v. 34 

a : 4ii5R t 4 I 1^4i^4n% ; rr: 

74 

344*534153*54 

22 

344 : 34%: 4f4. 

26, v. 39 

5*55*14*34a*p4 43 : 

22 

*454443511541414. 

26 t v. 42 

354* 4153**4541 

26, v. 33 

344: 3344 4*4 

28, v. 21 

3*5404 4 4*541*4 

34, v. 48 

31I5S^344^55II554> , I5* 

122 

I3^ogqog4H54- 

37 

*3^r°444I: 4§4*4 

79 

l35*f D 3ai D 3% 433.- 

99 

135*% 43554*53 4*55a1fa: 43 

135*4-4*84444 

94 
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fgaF aaasF gar 

47 

qqfqw jm: 

124 

sftaasrfcq a;q?aq 

116 

a «;qqqRqaq'iq«aa'h 74 

qfrarar ?q af afar 

89 

anqfaaa **q 

10 

g'iariciqa*-S5qr;psqq;qia: 120 

aaq qq qRna 

79, 134 

q}a sataiftsmaq?: 

32, v. 9 

aqqkaPas q?FqrrKrqqit3 109 

srias aqa asqq 

32 y V. 15 

an mar qqiqa: 

57 

sfta aai* q;qq 

33, v. 28 

a q^f q;qq gajq 

32, v. 10 

g-siqsF aarsrq- 

17 

awqqrraiaatg 

75, v. 22 

gtqqr^qrqqrara- 

36 

aftfet awa: fa^: 

24, v. 14 

'5icr aa: qqjRarg q^: 

45 

aqf&faqaf arq 

60 

Fjr&qaraqf*^- 

46 

aqq 5-fqarqRq 

14 

sraqasg fti55ia^5 

46 

aqaiiaqaaift 

22 

qrq;ra?qrfq « qtqr 

11 

aq ftq aqfa 

134 

qqrm ®ai; j grraRqaqqFar: 44 

aq fqq area* qa?a 1 

67 

^RF qspqftqsq 

24, v. 9 

aq?q asm Ispqr 

26, v. 35 

»t<jf.q;qrka?qf*?: 

17 

aqrar: «q«mq?g 

134 

arqgr qra^qr: 

122 

aqP^qtq^qaqr 

94 

qrewifoFiqrq 133 

aret^a? gg^ftaq^ aai: 77 

! amir traqra^rara 91 

aiiqa^ flg4q sssqr 

67 

a%rPqcrqRga<3: 

123 

apiwiaFiJs^ejfiq 

24, v. 4 

a#a?q qfag^ar: 

40 

aiqqqgqRq^q^q 

87 

a arqjjjia*qifcrqara: 

36 

g'jaitqa-aikaaq- 

93 

aqrqqrssaa(sgr«)- 

40 

grqqfa <£tqR*a: 

130 

a?i;qq Pre?a* faqafa: 

102, 133 

garaRJspqqqi: 

40 

agr qa^aaaq ff 

46 

§«3 qa Rq«qna 

10 

esfr qa^cR aarnaRTq 

46 

gaN^gaiare- 

36 

a?a: qasqr ; qa^ aa?a 

38 

gaRqRt^iaiqqqwiaHqesq 46 

g;«j[iifeq£faiq 

40 

gaRqR^Faiqf^aq 

46 

a~qia: ^s^qojftq 

81 

§aRqg^R:^rar: 

73 

aqq^<qq fqsiraqRrq 

45 

§aaafasarqq[?i: 

40 

aasgta qrlgtqrqkaq 

40, 54 

gaare^iareirern 

107 fa. 

aqiq^SBqr^isqq 

28, v. 31 

g^sarq qqa: 

41 

awa# gsfqq qq: 

44 

gqrfaa ?*qas 

52 

aa^fsrfareartq $aarq: 

92 

afafa: %aCraiq 

43 
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124 

zk 

13 

*h>4 =sr m\ Ri-RaiR 

48 


43 

=%fecHrcpN*R. 

78 

ft*rerr: s°i tr§ cnfecfnro: 69 

RRrsg^Rg^reR 

66 

*23kg i%3^ sTran 

13 

?$zjgsi%3RTR 

44 


49 


120 


123 fn. 

&3TWR;n^rfa gpraft: 

95 

fa^osqra'Wh quR): 

10 

i«^?5C 5*n*ma 

126 



Pages 

fgsqto arcrg 

18, 

45 

?8Hf R4^T 


36 

lericiRi srcit: 


44 

iVk^iaRi *rrr 34, 

V. 

47 

5R %3Rr^is«i^g?iR 


41 

5fcl<RTPfR 


17 

iftctr sftfa: 24, 

V. 

11 

I# 55|«5IWR3SJR% 


43 



36 

f^qqRTfesrcisrci'iTR. 


45 

fcmlr^^s HRsfaftafa: 


54 


41, 

47 

^HRfsiUR p% 32, 

V. 

19 



30 

t*Hf4R«rcR 


63 
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aigq;f*m sfcmqrd. 

Sp- P- 599 (3935) Sisira, 

Amr tavardhana 

Sbhv. p. 292 (1723) Varsa 

aiCTiRqg sra mdsmq. 

Sbhv. p. 308 (1820) Sarad, 
Bhattacarya 
Ssn. p. 219 

am cffT^T^rr Rciimfsrfsrcr 

Srk. p. 39 Grisma, Yogesvara 

3 ?^ mmmVfqs;- 

Srk. p. 54 Hemanta 

STlftd 95551391 ^T?l%cr 

Skm. p. 330 
Srk. p. 36 

Ssn. p. 211, all Vasanta 
Q.. Dhva. A. II- 27 

=T^d9I D f qwsqtjj: 

Srbh. p. 337 (55) Grlsma 
ai^ 5 *mf 9 (R)*R 3 : 

Smv. p. 218 Grlsma 
Sbhv. p. 290 (1711) 

Sp. p. 584 (3859) 

aTcmtj'qgTisT ^ 3tom 

Sbhv. p. 292 (1718) Varsa, 
Visamaditya 

Srbh. p. 334 (126) Vasanta 

Srbh. p. 340 (13) Varsa 
3TicT wsTRimiq mm q 
Smv. p. 226 Sarad 

sTcfraT sftarrS: harr 

Skm. p. 328 Vasanta, Sampika 
Srbh. p. 335 (2) Grlsma 

am r€is*i 

Srbh. p. 341 (52) Varsa 


api maimH 

Srbh. p. 344 (13) Sarad 
Ssn. p. 219 

Sbhv. p. 308 (1818), Maha- 
manusya 

Sp. p. 592 (39°2), 
Mahamanusya 

ai*i 

Smv. p.219 Varsa, Sarvadasa 
Sbhv. p. 297 (1758), Jayama- 
dhava 

aRSR^q^fffrj 
Sbhv. p. 302 (1781) Varsa 
3T£g'jqHWlfa: 

Sp. p. 591 (3896) Varsa 
Sbhv. p. 293 (1729) 

Ssn. p. 216 

am sfta qfmra 

Srbh. p. 345 (7) Hemanta 
amrm: qRci: qmmra 
Srk. p. 46 Pravrd 
amrstfmmcszrpRr^rer- 

CK 

Skm. p. 334 Vasanta, Hari 

am: qmT qrasqqfccf- 

Srk. p. 50 Sarad, Manovinoda 

Smv. p. 212 Vasanta 
Sbhv. p. 286 (1687) 

Sp- p- 577 (3825) 

Srbh. p. 335 (143) 

a?scrm4q^grqpc- 
Smv. p. 212 Vasanta 
Sp- p- 577 (3821) 

Srbh. p. 336 (145) 

amiisretffo! ;ri% 

Sbhv. p. 302 (1782) Varsa 

Sp. 572 ( 3798 ) Vasanta, 

Sriharsa 

aRKTqmdaw 

Ssn. p.218 Sarad 
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Smv. p. 234 Hemanta, 
Suktisahasra 

Skm. p. 356 Hemanta, 
Abhinanda 

3RqRRvlfq <ST5S 

Sbhv. p. 295 (1747) Varsa 

btr f| gttqgqq: 

Smv. p. 234 Hemanta, 
Sarvadasa 

Smv. p. 223 Varsa, 
Suktisahasra 

3Eq>qT5cK'cRR- 

Smv. p. 235 Hemanta, Ban a 
Sp. p. 599 ( 3934 ), Banabhatta 
Srbh. p. 347 (52) 

siqurH^ifq^Rf 

Srk. p. 44 Pravrd 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1741), Vrddhi 

grqj gjs SR 

Skm. p. 339 Grisma 
Srk. p. 39, Ban a 
Ssn. p. 213 

31 fq dqqqr^RtqR 

Smv. p. 215 Grisma, 
Sripalakaviraja 

Sffq K^nfoRq pef^TcT: 

Srbh. p. 346 (26) Hemanta 

arfq rafsrccrcrqqRqpqg. 

Srbh. p. 336 (15) Grisma 

RIB^r 

Sbhv. p. 293 (1731) Varsa 

srfqsrrcisRsqqRST 

Sbhv. p. 289 (170) Grisma, 
Amr tavardhana 

Skm. p. 338 Grisma, 
Kamalayudha 

aiPWqgS^SRT 

Sbhv. p. 282 (1665) Vasanta 


Srbh. p. 341 (53) Varsa 

Ssn. p. 214 Grisma 

awqmoisig^'JR- 

Sp. p. 598 (3929) Hemanta 
SIR sqqfrtRIt 

Sbhv. p. 289(175) Grisma, 
Jayavardhana 

Skm. p. 330 Vasanta, 
Vasantadeva 

3TRI 

Smv. p. 212 Vasanta, 
Katukaditya 

Srk. p. 49 Pravr<J 

siqqwq wq qrm ? q 
Srbh. p. 345 ( 9 ) Hemanta 
stir: 

Skm. p. 349 Varsa, Madhava 

3T*RRRRd R5TR 
Smv. p. 222 Varsa, 
Suktisahasra 

Skm. p. 337 Grisma 
Srk. p. 41, Narayanalacchi 

gjrqRqVqTgtqR**- 
Srk. p. 44 Pravr<j 
3R uqsgc qfeR 

Skm. p. 354 Sarad, Suvarna 

Smv. p. 219 Varsa, Sarvadasa 

Srk. p. 48 Pravr<J, 

Yogesvara 

Srk. p. 46 Pravrd 

VIR ; 3I 

Srbh. p. 345 (48) Sarad 
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si® 

Srbh. p. 346 (12) Hemanta 

Sp. p. 581 (3846) Grisma 
3Tiq*3qR3RqiR: 

Srbh. p. 331 (13) Vasanta 

3lft*55«ircTR ! S*H. 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1739) Varsa, 
Vrddhi 

Skm. p. 336 Vasanta, 

Avantika Janhu 

3rfq*3q;f5R)tRsi?R: 

Srbh. p. 346 (13) Hemanta 

sisgcqsrctrereRrR 

Smv. p. 232 Hemanta 
Sbhv. p. 313 (1847) Si sir a, 
both MahamanuSya 
3TRif*R5qf«q^: 

Srk. p. 31 Vasanta 
3Ti%3g3Tni%#fed- 
Srk. p. 46 Pravrd 
3T9T URcfl^: 

Skm. p. 346 Varsa 
Srk. p. 48 Pravrd 

3?r?*l$jrteqafcr 
Smv. p. 212 Vasanta 
sTOTnigpnnRcsrcRRPi 
Srbh. p. 336 (37) Grisma 
^RJRftal5c!?Rf55cI- 
Skm. p. 341 Grisma, Bana 
3IRIRR: fWRR. 

Srbh. p. 337 (57) Grisma 

3T?r 

Smv. p. 233 Hemanta, 
Suktisahasra 

f *RRR 

Srbh. p. 344 (1) Sarad 

3TiqM 

Smv. p. 221 Varsa 
Sp-p- 585 (3865),' 

T ri vik r amabhat t a 
Srbh. p. 341 (60) 


Sbhv. p. 302 (1780) Varsa, 
Rajanakasuga 

STT^Rl: ?cfRd: 

Srk. p.45 Pravr<J 
Sbhv. p. 301 (1776), 
Yasovarman 
Q. in Dhva. A II. 1 9 

si rr tfsira 5Riaj?q: 

Skm. p. 350 Sarad 
3 Trjp?R?ei sfrmfeq 
Smv! p. 234. Hemanta 

Srbh. p. 347 (5) Sisira, 
Amaruka 

3tus% rericicrsra'V 
Srbh. p. 342 (66) Varsa 
3 n^lfvRTq 55 R: 

Srk. p 54. Sarad, Vagura. 
3 TRT HRqratq 
Smv. p. 215 Grisma, 
Anahgaharsa’s 
Tapasavatsaraja, III. 17 

Smv. p. 217. Grisma 
Sp. p. 583 (3853), 
Ksemendra 
Srbh. p. 339 (124). 

Ssn. p. 214. Grisma 
3 Treirar: ranqi: 

Smv. p. 206. Vasanta, 
Vaidya Bhanupandita. 

sn'ftdqrqgrftdRfqqil: 

Srk. p. 51. Sarad 
STRIPR: l%nfq H3R 
Skm. p. 363 Sisira 
Srk. p. 56 Hemanta; 
boht Abhinanda 

3 TRPR 

Smv. p. 224 Varsa 
3RH qg5Rd K*lRf 
Srbh. p. 331 (6) Vasanta 
3 TRR 1 

Srbh. p. 331 (12) Vasanta 
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3TRFm 3% gw 

Srbh. p. 340 (11) Varsa 

•o 

Skm. p. 331 Vasanta 
Srk. p. 30; both Sahghasri 

Skm. p. 335. Vasanta, 
Umapatidhara 

3 TRgRq 9 f 5 q: 

Srk. p. 34 . Vasanta 
STHf^RFigt: 

Srbh. p. 348 (22) Sisira 
Sp. p. 601 (3948) 

Srbh. p. 333 (98) Vasanta 

Skm. P340. Grisma, Yogesvara 
grr?Ffgs5iniRgi*|gRr 
Srk. p. 48* Pravr<J, Daksa 

Srbh. p. 334 (128) Vasanta 

3T[55F$gF% 

Sbhv. p. 295 ( 1743 ) Varsa, 
Amaruka 

ansSlfftwresJR. 

Sbhv. p. 294. (1740) Varsa, 
Vararuci 

arigira ^F^msiqf^fa: 

\9 

Srk. p. 55 Hemanta 
sn-ww: iicTRtRgrdsfici- 
Ssn. p. 220 Sisira 
gTRFrWtelcFJ^: 

Smv. p. 233 Hemanta, 
Suktisahasra 

Smv. p. 226 Sarad 
Srbh. p. 345 (40). 

(From Chalitarama , See my 
Some Los! Rama Plays, p. 53 ) 

aTTHRRdqgFJtiURfl: 

Skm. p. 348. Varsa 


snwrqw qgisrafjR: 

Srk. p. 44. Pravr<j 
^FgJRRTVg: 

Srbh. p. 331 (21) Vasanta 
3Fi?gig RFiqsr'w 
Srbh. p. 340 (15) Varsa 
3Ti|dF fTi55%grgcFF'irg 
Skm. p. 358. Hemanta 
?grg^gt^^RFF 

Srk. p. 52 Sarad, Abhinanda 

leisFRSBTR: 

Smv. p. 228 Sarad, Madana 

igigfaqfri 

Skm. p. 358 Hemanta, 
Yogesvara 
Srk. p. 58 Sisira 

I^RT gSIRFT 

Srk. p. 45 Pravr.) 
IIRR^FdWJRW 

Sbhv. p. 281. (1659) Vasanta, 
Karnikaramankha 

Sbhv. p. 314 (1856) Sisira, 
Pajaka 

Ssn. p. 217. Varsa 
IRJTiqqw 

Sbhv. p. 292 (1719) Varsa 

IHIRF.* 

Skm. p. 353 Sarad, Manmoka 

?I ggsr^FR^qiigr: 

Skm. p. 347 Varsa, Tripurarj 

If HlSHJfT 

Smv. p. 230 Sarad 

Sp- P- 595 (39i8) 

Srbh. p. 345 (58) 

If ggqgtjqi 

Srbh. p. 333 (86) Vasanta 

II fi gqqsR q^Rr^g- 

Srbh. p. 333 (88) Vasanta. 

iq« 5 RI 5 F*Ffq*ir% 

Skm. p. 364, Sisira, 

Vasukalpadatta 
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3%3 33333:173371 

Sp. p. 573 ( 3 8qi ) Vasanta, 
Jayamadhava. 

S3RlS3g733: 

Srbh. p. 337 (54) Grisma 

313-3133*13951333: 

Srk. p. 45. Pravrtf 
^!$5 7 .9f^l393^3!gVF;: 

Srbh. p. 333 (81) Vasanta 
3<s;go*I5T£5nmsr 
Srbh. p. 333 (80) Vasanta 

Sp. p. 574. (3810) Vasanta 
Srbh. p. 334 (132) 

3 sus^r%fiii%: 

Srk. p. 36. Vasanta 
garter i 3 i 3 nj< 3 i? 3 j? 7 T: 

Skm. p. 356 Hemanta 

3^1 : 

Sbhv. p. 285 (1680) Vasanta, 
Srutadhara 

Smv. p. 216 Grisma, Murari 
Srbh. p. 337 (46). 

333 ^33*51 

Smv. p. 215 Grisma, Kavikeli 
37%3?3373 333§33T: 

Srk. p. 33. Vasanta 

3?frn: OTPm ^3 sser 
Srbh. p. 342 (68) Varsa 
333 *T33F3 

Skm. p. 363 Sisira, Yogesvara 

3l*IS9F3553^F3775l33[3- 

Sp. P- 5 8 7 ( 3 8 75 ) Varsa, 
Rahulaka 

Srbh. p. 341 (48). 

Srk. p. 53. Sarad 
3 ^g 353 f 3 qi 3 ?r 73*93: 

Sbhv. p. 280 (1650) Vasanta) 
Soma 


3 ?>JSq 3 T: 9933155311731 : 

Sp. p. 582 (3848) Grisma, 
Jayamadhava 

^qqiiftfo I 3 ^iq 

Sbhv. p. 306 (1808) Sarad, 
Vararuci 

373313 9 I 9 R 5 

Srk. p. 35. Vasanta, Yogesvara 
39 ft 33*137333 5 ^ 

Ssn. p. 216. Var§a 

33353 3’39^73( 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1735) Varsa, 
Vrddhi 

39993 ^ 5 piF 3 I 99 

Srbh. p. 334 (127) Vasanta 
3313 993°35?f 

Srbh. p. 341 (57) Varsa 
3S*31331<J17339'J355[r3: 

Skm. P. 365 Sisira 
C7P7 3173 7iaftf3 

Sbhv. p. 281 ( 1657 ) Vasanta, 
Aryabhatta 

Q; 5 t 3 73 I 35 in %3 
Skm. p. 320 Vasanta, 
Bhattasaliya-Pltambara 

R %3 5 §% 311 ® 3 : 

Srbh. p. 344 ( 5 ) Sarad 
Sp. p. 593 ( 3905 ) 

Q;ofr 3113 133133 
Srk. p. 42 . Pravr<j 
1 S 939 : 

Skm. p. 339 . Grisma 
Kalidasanandi 

R3R33. 9f5RI5I!1955- 

Sbhv. p. 287 ( 1690 ) Vasanta 
Srbh. p. 335 ( 147 ) 

B; 3 R 3 ? 7 [tfe 3 WI? 3 tH 3 - 

Sp. p. 576 ( 3819 ) Vasanta 

Skm. p. 343 . Varsa, Vatoka 
Srk. p. 93 
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RBI: 

Skm. p. 346 VarSa, 

Paramesvara 
Srk. p. 47 Yogesvara 

Rd 

Smv. p. 224 Varsa, Yogesvara 

Skm. p. 348 Varsa, Rantideva 

Rd d 

Smv. p. 224 Varsa, 

Sp. p. 588 ( 3882 ), both 
Krsnapilla 

Rd 

Skm. p. 334 Vasanta 
Srk. p. 33 

rr *iTe 5 <j£rc t irc i Ti 5 Har 
Ssn. p. 212 Vasanta 

Rd 

Skm.p. 362 Sisira, Prabhakara 

Rd dUld IrRRRRSR. 

Skm. p. 331 Vasanta, 
Yogesvara 

r< 1 gg 555 R 5 ire: 

Srbh. p. 347 ( 3 ) Sisira 

ri ^figgaa: 

Srbh. p. 336 ( 33 ) Grisma 
Sbhv. p. 288 ( 1694 ), 

Mahamanusya 

Sp. p. 580 ( 3836 ) 

3 TI 3 TO: f §RTgRiPmiR 

Skm. p. 335 Vasanta 

Srk. p. 55 Hemanta 

esidfa^ NRdiR 

Ssn. p. 210 Vasanta 

Srbh. p. 346 ( 15 ) Hemanta 

Ssn. p. 217 Varsa 

Srbh. p. 346 ( 11 ) Hemanta 


dRI^dT RRdt 3[Rd PRI 
Sp. 571 ( 3793 ) Vasanta, 
Vijjaka 

Srbh. p. 332 ( 70 ) 

c&jqq^rssi 

Sbhv. p. 310 ( 1834 ) Hemanta, 
Sribaka 
sp/dRJRTdRRl 
Sbhv. p. 313 ( 1852 ) Sisira, 
BIjaka 

^fSr^i^ar: 

Sbhv. p. 281 ( 1655 ) Vasanta, 
Indradatta 

sgafrag: 

Skm. p. 338 Grisma 

dTRH nr^d: 

Smv. p. 225 Varsa 

t&lRT WR1R RRTld 
Smv. p. 215 Grisma 
Sbhv. p. 292 ( 1717 ) 

Sp. p. 578 ( 3828 ) 

Srbh. p. 336 ( 30 ), all Bhlma 

s&RdRT dRd^IRdBgdl 

Skm. p. 352 Sarad, 
Laksmldhara 

cfcl^i stnft fdafaRiR. 

Srk. p. 42 Pravr<j 

Srk. p. 31 Vasanta, 
Manovinoda 

sfcFdd Slffdr hr: 

Srk. p. 30 Vasanta, Vakkuta 
^jcqjip g^aiR'fcRRRdr 
Srk. p. 34 Vasanta . 

JfR fiis dRRR 

Skm. p. 343 Varsa 

Srk. p. 49 ; both Yogesvara 

SSTTOBT 5 ; d 

Srbh. p. 345 16 ) Hemanta 

qilRR diR affdl Rdd 
Srbh. p. 340 ( 19 ) Varsa 
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*rr#: Kwa: 

Smv. p. 216 Grlsma 
Sp. p. 582 ( 3851 ); both 
Banabhatta 
Srbh.'p. 339 ( 125 ) 

^R'Jl'lUvf^'NTSfq 
Smv. p. 236 Sisira, 
Sbhv.p. 313 ( 1848 ) 

Sp.p. 599 ( 3938 ); 

All three, Mahamasusya 
Srbh. p. 347 ( 2 ) 

Ssn. p. 217 Varsa 
*5?i5 qaiaiR. 

Ssn. p. 217 Varsa 
t&i® safefa 

Sp: p. 587 ( 3876 ) Varsa 
Srbh. p. 342 ( 64 ) 

4 IR 47 I' 4 TR 
Srk. p. 46 Pravr<j 

qjiosi'Rss'q 

Ssn. p. 219 Sarad 

Sp.p. 575 ( 3811 ) Vasanta, 

Raksasapancjita 

Srbh. p. 335 ( 136 ) 

Smv. p. 211 Vasanta 
Sp. p. 574 ( 3809 ), 

both Krsnapilla 
*£1511 .* S3kH^I5IT ^URTR^TH 

Sbhv. p. 305 ( 1797 ) 

Sp. p. 593 1 3906 ), 

both Gan<jagopaIa 
Srbh. p. 344 ( 11 ) Sarad 

Srbh. p. 337 649 ) Grlsma 


Smv. p. 221 Varsa 
Sbhv. p. 300 ( 1769 ) 
Sp. p- 586 ( 3872 ) 
Srbh. p. 342 ( 63 ) 
Skm. p. 342 


f% iP3 PMaiq 

Sbhv. p. 286 ( 1684 ) Vasanta, 
Amrtavardhana 

f% trr qp? m 

Sbhv. p. 295 ( 1748 ) Varsa, 
Ratimitra 

Sp. p. 589 ( 3885 ) Bhartrhari 

1% SIR t 4 lfd% 

Smv. p. 209 Vasanta 
Sbhv. p. 285 ( 1682 ), 
both Vikatanitamba 

I%g^f? 5 ^RcU 7 rtR 

Smv. p. 208 Vasanta 
Vijjaka 

Sp. p. 571 ( 3794 ) Vijjakg 
Srk. p. 34 Vallana 
Srbh. p. 331 (II) Vijjaka 

Srbh. p. 332 ( 72 ) Vasanta 
i%qfa 

Srbh. p. 336 ( 40 ) Grlsma 
§23i*fi2:qT aiai ETlcH: 

Sbhv. p. 299 ( 1764 ) Varsa 

Srk. p. 56 Sisira, 
Laksmidhara 

^pqaifq tR:qiaar 05 
Srbh. p. 333 ( 83 ) Vasanta 

Ssn. p. 215 Grlsma 

Sbhv. p. 286 ( 1686 ) Vasanta 
^fsictiR qr^qRaPaq: 

Srbh. p. 332 ( 74 ) Vasanta 
q«t: 

Srk. p. 44 Pravr<j 
%?R R4 

Smv. p. 229 Sarad 
%2R B44IR155IS7 
Srk. p. 43 Pravrtj 
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Ssn. p. 210 Vasanta 

Sbhv. p. 288 Cl 697 ) Grisma, 
Mahamanusya 

Sbhv. p .309 ( 1823 ) Sarad 

ar m R5ir 3^ciiHi: 

Ssn. p. 210 Vasanta 
Silfg TcW/tcT 3R 
Smv. p. 229 Sarad 
*6119 9JIR $3RRS: 

Smv. p. 213 Grisma, 
Suktiratnakara 

Smv. p. 228 Sarad 

*sf|r 

Smv. p. 237 Sisira 

Ssn. p. 216 Varsa 

Skm. p. 349 Varsa 
Srk. p. 43 

^rsRPSF^f: 

Skm. p. 352 Sarad 
*idt qi qqig 

Smv. p. 230 Sarad, Madana 

JRg 9 R^rjll% 

Sbhv. p. 291 ( 1712 ) Grisma 
Sp. p. 584 ( 3860 ) 

JT*Hfc?qiR B5F: 0SFR 

Sbhv. p. 311 ( 1837 ) Hemanta, 
Banakavi 

nijqHRvn^RmrJi 

Srk. p. 44 PravrcJ 

Smv. p. 220 Varsa, Bhattabana 

Srbh. p. 340 ( 12 ) Varsa 
tTRfcT If ataqios; 

Srk. p. 46 Pravr<j 

qs i s 


I^RF'cF a g 9 ><;MRa 

Smv. p. 233 Hemanta, 
Suktisahasra 

Wtd 9 R*maiHR 

Smv. p. 231 Sarad 

goiR^rsfq ef r ?r 

Sbhv. p. 297 ( 1756 ) Varsa, 
Sivasvamin 

sr^sRR?qi*RiR 

Sbhv. p. 300 ( 1371 ) Varsa 
Sp. p. 590 ( 3893 ) 

Hire ^SR^TRROJ 
Ssn. p. 215 Grisma 
stfriH 

Srbh. p. 341 ( 51 ) Varsa; 
-with a different second half, 
lb. p. 341 (. 50 ) 

Srbh. p. 341 ( 49 ) Varsa 
qflRiaq: q^gpJ- 
Ssn. p. 217 Varsa 
SRF3W aiScFlFS-tJ^r7 
Srbh. p. 340 ( 18 ) Varsa 
qa: SF'fiFafaiq. 

Srk. p. 50 Sarad 

gjj qqn#f 

Srbh. p. 346 ( 32 ) Hemanta 

Sp. p. 575 ( 3812 ) Vasanta 

Smv. p. 229 Sarad, 

Vaidya Bhanupan(jita 

Srk. p. 38 Grisma, 
Bhavabhuti 

R35fl^qi=T%gI 
Ssn. p. 218 Sarad 
^SRRqrqRRcFFRIF- 
Srbh. p. 340 ( 3 ) Varsa 
R-fql: qqijRRq 
Sbhv. p. 295 ( 1742 ) Varsa 
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^g^RiasRiww 

Srbh. p. 340 (I) Varsa 

Ssn. p. 210 Vasanta 

fai sftasRiwra- 

Sbhv. p.281 (1656) 

Vasanta, Isvarakrsna 

aNaifnSRT 
Srbh. p. 348 (15) Sisira 
Sp. p. 600 (3941) 
^miqRrisgB: 

Sp. p. 575 (3813) Vasanta 
Ssn. p. 212 

%cu sfi’tfcer 

Smv. p. 227 Sarad, Srutadhara 
Srbh. p. 345 (47) 

%dtl% =39559%: 

Sbhv. p. 283 (1670) Vasanta, 
Bhattavrddhi 

•s. *\ 

=33na®a 

Srbh. p. 345 (53) Sarad 
Sp. p. 594 (3912) 

555U955RJ RB55R 
Srk. p. 45 Pravr<J 
grar faaiRaRaa tictt 
Srbh. p. 336 (17) Grisma 
TSRi iRsai: 

Sbhv. p. 312 (1844) Hemanta 

Sbhv. p. 300 ( 1770 ) Varsa, 
Na<)bhuvaka. 

5R1 R3I1R5T* 

Srbh. p. 331 (19) Vasanta 
StSIWfR RTTiripa: 

Smv. p. 232 Hemanta 
SHtsRaiqiSaRR- 

C ^ 

S.bh. p. 346 (27) Hemanta 
ssRRRI5RR155I: 

Sbhv. p. 280 (1646) Vasanta 
staigr: 51 tc HonR 
Srbh. p, 333 (23) Grisma 


Smv. p. 227 Sarad, 
Suktisahasra 

5iR5cT f §09*131 

Sbhv. p. 282 (1664) Vasanta, 
Divira Yasovardhana 

cizgqno q?r 

Srbh. p. 344 (111) Varsa 
dRp9IigtjlF HHT: 

Smv. p. 225 Varsa, Madana 
aa: RlR^sfpo: 

Smv. p. 213 Grisma, 
Suktiratnakara 

aaRRoraRf aTTRa- 
Sbhv. p. 291 (1714) Grisma 
Sp. p. 579 (3834) 

Srbh. p. 336 (22) 

cTCIRRIdRi H5R5R?f: 

Skm. p. 338 Grisma 

Srk. p. 37, both Mangalarjuna 

aRR^RRRR 

Smv. p. 210 Vasanta, Bilhana 

aqo fa^aiTur: 

Smv. p. 213 Grisma, 
Suktiratnakara 

aqgRiqia ?o o^o^o. 

Srbh. p. 347 (5) Sisira 

awatfoicRngiRiaa^: 

Sp. p.380 (3839) Grisma, 
Sarngadhara 
Srbh. p. 336 (39) 

a?ai?as-a:^ig‘aR 
Srbh. p. 344 ( 6 ) Sarad 
apaaiR HPafr^aFsa- 
Skm. p. 347. Varsa 

aiqiaa^RTRa a^r 
Smv. p. 214 Grisma, 
Sarvadasa 

aia^R: 9339 aofa 

Srk. p. 49 Pravrij 
3 # aqffRa?n 
Ssn. p. 212 Vasanta 
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Srk. p. 54 Sarad, Yogesvara 

gmar q§RgRr: 

Ssn. p. 213 Grlsma 

% t*EnrapiqR®r: 

Srk. p. 50 Sarad, 

Manovinoda 

Srk. p. 51 Sarad 

aWraWr «ru% q?q€i 

Skm. p. 338 Grlsma 
Madhuraslla 

Srk. p. 40 Madhu^Ila 

^rqqnqqar q^E^Rd 

Skm. p.344. Varsa, Omkantha 

SR'tS#! 

Srbh. p. 333 ( 18 ) Vasanta 

TOR an4 

Sbhv.p. 303 (1786) Varsa 

Srk. p. 50 Sarad, 

Manovinoda 

Srbh. p. 347 (44) Hemanta 

qfqagqqd 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1740) Varsa 
Vrddhi 

555RT ^3 RcTfueNKRR. 

Srk. p. 54 Hemanta 

q?dR did: 9R£R 
Sbhv. 285 (1679) Vasanta, 
Srutadhara 

^i^tqRnu% qqqradd- 

Skm. p. 346 Varsa, Yogesvara 
Srk. p. 42 

d 5I5TTT 

Sbhv. p. 282 (1662) Vasanta, 
Mankhaka 

Smv. p. 221 Varsa, 
Sripalakaviraja 


fcdldg TfRfR: 

Skm. p. 355 Hemanta, 
Laksmldhara 

fRRlfiqRtW- 
Smv. p. 219 Varsa 
K5T: qTdRRRdda®- 
Skm. p. 341 Grlsma 
felt ITHTRf: 5IRd510dET: 

Sbhv. p. 299 (1766) Varsa 
Sp. p. 586 (3870) 

Srbh. p. 341 (58) 

g*J5Tq| 

Srbh. p. 345 (2) Hemanta 

?q^ddq;qd 

Srk. p.57 Sisira, Laksmldhara 

5 :q?qg%qiTd r^n 

Srbh. p. 335 ( 8 ) Grlsma 

grfwss&Rqsro- 

Srk. p. 35 Vasanta 

cjrwTrra^qiqRqflfmi: 

Srk. p. 57 Sisira 

Smv. p. 228 Sarad, 
Jayasimhadcva 

^'iJjjrercrR 

Srk. p. 40 Grlsma, 

Yogesvara 

Skm. p. 354 Sarad 

Srk. p. 51, both Manovinoda 

Smv. p. 386 
Srk. p. 31 Vasanta, both 
Murari 

Anargharaghava V. 6 

CqRRJSRdR* ddficld. 

Srbh. p. 342 (71) Varsa 

q;% jfRia iiKdRiciddd. 

Smv. p. 222 Varsa 

Srbh. p. 335 (5) Grlsma 
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^srrrctt gqa? brcur 

Sbhv. p. 299 (1768) Varsa, 
Narasimha 

531333*331333. 

Sbhv. p. 307 (1813) 

Smv. p. 229 Sarad 
Sp. p. 594 (3909), 
both Jayagupta 
Srbh. p. 344 (12) 

5 R 35*9 131533 . 

Skm. p. 365 Sisira 

Sbhv. p.3I4 (1853), both Bana 

Sp. p. 600 (3940) 

Srbh. p. 347 (12) 

Smv. p. 232 Hemanta 

isra: qTrf^qr 333 

Srk. p. 31 Vasanta, Nila 

3% trerssi^pqft 

Srbh. p. 337 (44) Grisma 

dq'jjT'jK^gtq- 

Skm. p. 361 Sisira 
Srk. p. 57 

3*3i: 5R15 %9R 
Srbh. p. 344 (7) Sarad 
3Rim3 gqRRsrasR- 

Smv. p. 223 Varsa 
Sp. p.588 (3881) 

WIRqicRSRlfarl- 
Srk p. 43 Pravrd 

Skm. p. 348 Varsa, Vagura 
3R3R3 [3313393303 

Srk. p. 38 Grisma, Bhavabhuti 

Skm. p. 332 Vasanta 
Srbh. p. 333 (82) 

tjfqas 

Smv. p. 236 Sisira, 
Suktisahasra 

tjitqrq: 3R3|ifa- 

$rk, p, Hemanta 


^ 313 ^ 393199 : qqpR: 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1739) Varsa, 
Bhatta Mahundaka 

tft: 33335; 33171339: 

Skm. p. 350 Sarad 
Srk. p. 50, Manovinoda 

%99fioF3 
Srk. p. 46 Pravrd 
3m: 3m 5if)d3fl: 

Sbhv. p. 310 (1833) Hemanta 
jR^qfct q:?q 3 33 : 

Sbhv. p. 295 (1741) Varsa, 
Bijaka 

Sp. p. 585 (3866), Vijjaka 
Srbh. p. 340 (10) 

3 qf|aiq-gi;?U7 

Sp. p. 600 (3943) Sisira 
3 9*319*39335013 
Smv. p. 233 Hemanta, 
Sarvadasa 

3 msRRT 10 * 9 : 

Sbhv. p. 288 (1695) Grisma, 
Mahamanusya 

3f33r: T33RtT 3 RcU: 

Srbh. p. 344 (8) Sarad 
33R31 39)^30*3191 

Sbhv. p. 281 (1658) Vasanta, 
Vyasadasa 

33 9KI0R 99 535^191: 

Srk. p. 47 Pravrd, Abhiseka 
3S9RI 9393159:1315- 
Srk. p. 59 Sisira, Savarni 
R3T3R 559*51*531199:10 

Srbh. p. 345 (14) Hemanta 
133T tFR-Siqi 3913 

Smv. p. 214 Grisma, 

Sp. p. 579 (3832), 
both Ksemendra 
Srbh. p. 336 (21) 

ftmmfiiRdTq- 

Sbhv. p. 287 ( 1693 ) Grisma 
133l3Sr313; $39135- 
3krn. p, 347 Var§i, Harj 
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Srk. p. 43 Pravr<j 

Pns^req qa g*qini:q: 

Srbh. p. 340 ( 4 ) Varsa 

Skm. p. 345 Varsa, Jalacandra 

fg^RRl: HgR 

Skm. p. 335 Vasanta, 
Navakara 

ORTRiRR'u'iq 
Sbhv. p. 302 0779) Varsa, 
Pai)(jita Pajaka 

faqi'qrWFRqTR 
Smv. p. 208 Vasanta, 

Naciraja 

R5IR 3RRT STNR 
Smv. p. 224 Varga 
Sp- P- 59° ( 3892 ) 
ifraisRir *r qi&R 
Sbhv. pp. 308-9 ( 1822 ) Sarad, 
Arjunadeva 
Ssn. p. 219 

Smv. p. 235 Hemanta, 
Amaruka 

Srbh. p. 347 (46) 

jfR: 

Srk. p. 48 Pravr<j 
Rlai«ii5i<wi55^»r3- 
Sbhv. p. 303 (1785) Varsa 

Sbhv. p. 300 (1773) Varsa, 
Devata 

£p. p. 5a9-^0 (3888) 

Skm. p. 342 Varsa, 
Abhinanda 

PHI-SIR 

Smv. p. 209 Vasanta, 
Sripalakaviraja 

qdSiR^i^tR 
Srbh. p. 342 (70) Varsa 
gerem: urr^r 
S p, p, 600 (3042) Sisira 


qqqi qq*R qw^qt^- 

Srk. p. 30 Vasanta, 
Vinayadeva 

qsRsrqiqqiro qqfd 

Ssn. p. 214 Grisma 

qsaRRRa: 511 I: 

Ssn. p. 213 Grisma 
qpi RWHcT: 

Sp. p. 595 (3917) Sarad, 
Abhinanda 
Smv. p. 230 
Srbh. p. 345 (57) 

Smv. p. 214 Grisma, 
Sripalakaviraja 

qirqRdqq ^i^acr 

Sbhv. p. 305 (1796) Sarad, 
Sakavrddhi 

TORRR qiR 

Srbh. p. 340 (7) Varsa 

Q. in Kuvalayananda, under 
Vikalpa 

qiq qi5f 

Srbh. p.334 (131) Vasanta 

qfq qfq gqR^fRH- 

Srbh. p. 333 (85) Vasanta 
Q,. in K. Pra. IV.20 
qqjqpqfa gq^qs^oj 
Ssn. p. 218 Sarad 

qqk%tig itqiR 

Srbh. p. 344 (15) Sarad 
qq'iRqqRqqffR^q 
Sbhv. p. 298 (1759) Varsa 
qqrg^: qCiarcR 
Ssn. p. 215 Varsa 

q^gqqifqq «fqg: 

Sbhv. p. 288 (1698) Grisma, 
Ramilaka 

qsCRIIKRi: 

Skm. p. 333 Vasanta, 
Vasantasena 

q^itxir isi: sqfe 
Skm, p, 351 Sarad, Yoge£yan* 
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Srbh p. 331 (57) Vasanta 
Sbhv. P . 280 (1647) 

Sp. p. 570 (3785) 

9HW<91 SlTORTl^ 

Sp. p. 595 (3914) Sarad, 
Gunakara 

9 ii 99 t qira 

Skm. p. 355 Hemanta 
Acarya Gopika 

Ssn. p. 211 Vasanta 
9191 9^qi 

Sp. p. 573 (3803) Vasanta, 
Acala 

Ssn. p . 216 Varsa 

qi?q?qRr«imfaq qq: 

Srk. p. 57 Sisira 
9179191 99<U f9 

Srbh. p. 337 (56) Grisma 
917191799^31*591*359- 
Skm. p. 352 Sarad 

qnsW fWr fatflRsaesi: 

Srk. p. 45 Pravrd 

9IS1R9: n^qr^lr^odiR 

Sp. p. 579 (3831) Grisma, 
Sarngadhara 
Srbh. p. 336 (29) 

Sbhv. p. 284 (1675) Vasanta 
fteqi^Ki^rzq 95997- 

Skm. p. 335 Vasanta, 
Kalidasanandi 

fqqfa sqpqii^T? 

Srk. p. 48 Pravrd, 

Yogesvara 

fqiqsttn: 9919R31R 

Smv. p. 218 Grisma 
Ssn.p. 215 

'falRR: ftawar: 

Srk. p. 42 Pravrd 


Sp. p. 599 (3939) Sisira, 
Svetambara Sricandra 
Srbh. p. 347 (14) 

37 : qF§mq 953 
Srk. p. 59 Sisira 
3*9001 999 cTd: 

Srbh. p. 333 (95) Vasanta 

3*9917^1 ira: gwCTU3: 

Smv. p. 209 Vasanta 

Skm. p. 353 Sarad 
Srk. p. 53; both Dimboka 

39 f^T9R>JT^Rqia. 

Sp. p. 573 (2802) Vasanta 
35 9117979^9999 

Sbhv. p. 309 (1825) Sarad 
Smv. p.229; both Bhogivarman 
Skm. p. 353 Kasnuraka 
Bhogaka (va) rman 

351 sjicniqqqftqi: 

Srk. p. 57 Sisira 
Sgiin'qcisFfeq 
Smv. p. 237 Sisira 

Srk. p. 52 Sarad 
99179^ 95597199111: 

Ssn. p. 217 Varsa 
HHRIcWRRRRPl 

Smv. p. 213 . Grisma 
Sbhv. p. 288 ( 1700 ) 

Sp. p. 578 ( 3825 ) 

Srbh. p. 335 ( 3 ) 

Ssn. p. 213 

iKqjTidsqq eg: 

Sbhv. p. 280 ( 1651 ) Vasanta, 
Vararuci 

9iqrTrag#9RRf3i- 

Sp. p. 588 ( 3880 ) Varsa, 
Nathakumara 

99101591917 af|q- 

Sbhv. p. 313 ( 1846 ) Hemanta, 
Bhartr Sarasvata 
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qfq*q dqiJSTfq 

Srbh. p. 247 Grisma 

Smv. p. 223 . Varsa 
Sp. p. 592 ( 3899 ) 

StdKqqqi 33133 

Sbhv. p. 306 ( 1804 ) Sarad 

qgqqifeqnjss: fod^q: 

Srbh. p. 333 C9°) Vasanta 

Sp. p. 571 (379 1 ) Vasanta 
Srbh. p. 331 ( 16 ) 

Srbh. p. 332 ( 73 ) Vasanta 

nig: sr&rji: 

Smv. p. 232 . Hemanta, 
Vaidya Bhanupan<jita 

snifa %qq5R. 

Srk. p. 33 . Vasanta, Subhanga 

sn?ct qffR qs5q?q 
Skm. p. 337 Grlsma, 
Yogesvara 

jiih: qHqfqq $iq qrafaqt 

Srbh. p. 335 034) Vasanta 

arqaifeqi qgqnraqpi 

Ssn. p. 214 Grlsma 
Srbh. p. 335 (9) 

Sp. p-597 (3925) Hemanta, 
Bhohara 

Sbhv. p. 311 ( 1839 ), Dohara 
Srbh. p. 34 6 ( 23 ) 

Sbhv. p. 3’3 (>849) Sisira 
Sp. p 599 (3937) 

Srbh. p. 347 (0 
Ssn. p. 220 . 

fqqBflq q»t 

Sbhv. p. 295 ( 1746 ) Var§a 

qqia arciossaqi^aqa: 

Sbhv. p. 287 ( 1692 ) Vasanta 


s3\J 

Sbhv. p. 312 ( 1843 ) Hemanta 
Skm. p. 357 

Sp. p. 596-7 ( 3924 ) 

Sbhv. p. 346 ( 33 ) 

qqfS^TH. 

Srbh. p. 341 ( 46 ) Varsa 

Sbhv. p. 288 ( 1696 ) Grisma, 
Mahamanusya 
Ssn, p. 213 . 

qf^^fq^qf^q- 

Srbh. p 332 ( 75 ) Vasanta 

«id Bfe foqsad. 

Smv. p. 209 . Vasanta 

qfwd^jHRrr rftm(er)- 
Smv. p. 212 . Vasanta, 
Sripalakaviraja 

%fa qqq izfor 

Sbhv. p. 299 ( 1767 ) 

Sp. p. 589 ( 3887 ) Varsa, 
Bhatta Bana 
qionqiiqfR 3^939: 

s 3 

Smv. p. 207 . Vasanta, 
Nathakumara 

qra qi^qglR qqfa 

Sp. p- 578 ( 3829 ) Grisma, 
Sbhv. p. 291 ( 1716 ), 

both Dharakadamba 
Skm. p. 341 
Srbh. p. 336 ( 31 ) 

qssqqqdi^qqq^- 

Ssn. p. 211 Vasanta 

*\i d d£5T q^q^Td: 

Skm. p. 358 Hemanta 

Srk. p. 56 ; both Yogesvara 

qgrq qrq% rh. 

Sbhv. p. 303 ( 088 ) Varsa 

Sp. p- 59i (3895); both Bhlma 

qidt: qK^q^: 

Srbh. p. 337 (4 1 ) Grisma 

faffed 

Sp. p- 575 ( 3814 ) Vasanta 
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Srk. p. 38 Grisma 

Skm. p. 336, both Bhavabhuti 

asr ggfm gq: 

Sbhv. p. 293 (1730) Varsa, 
Bhadanta Ksemavrddhi 

qrg; Bffqr q gf 

Sbhv. p. 309 (1826) Sarad, 
Sivasvamin 

qr: qR«m *srzir, 

Sbhv. p. 287 (1689) Vasanta. 

*?qqq; qRcusrqr: 

Smv. p. 213, 

Suktisahasra 

Sp. p. 594 (3913), Sarad 
Gunakara 

Srbh. p. 345 (49) 

Sbhv. p. 305 (1799) Sarad 

^gflqg^iqrd^faeirdL 

Sbhv. p. 292 (1722) Varsa, 
Unchavrtti 

Ssn. p. 217 

■ara: qpqr note 

Sbhv. p. 303 (1787) Varsa, 
Madraka 

Sp. p. 591 (3894) Sahkuka 

qstRflfq fqf^qfcf 

Srk. p. 45 Pravrd 

q fq^fqjdr: 

Sbhv. p. 285 (1683) Vasanta, 
Vibhakaravarman 

Smv. p. 210 Vasanta, 
Vamananaga 

ngqg^afs:- 

Sbhv. p. 280 (1653) Vasanta, 
Siddhartha 

qgqgRqq^f qf*R 

Srbh. p. 845 (42) Sarad 

Skm. p. 354 Sarad, Jayadcva 


Sbhv. p. 289 (1706) Grisma, 
Matrsena 

Srbh. p. 337 (48) Giismn 

Sp. p. 584 (3861) Gi isma 

Srbh. p. 336 (34) Grisma 

q«n% 5Rcft g 

Srbh. p. 337 (47) Grisma 

JR? ^orqif qqqa 

Skm. p. 331 Vasanta 
Srk. p. 32 

aftdqjgq: 

Smv. p. 221 Varsa, Amaruka 
Sp.p. 586(3871) ' 

Srbh. p. 341 (62) 

q ; $rsq qtsqrfq^: 

Smv. p. 207 Vasanta, 
Rajakaviraja 

Sp. p._ 670 (3789) Sripala- 
kaviraja 

Srbh. p. 333 (92) 

?SETt 

Sbhv. p. 306 (1807) Sarad 
nWsFqgfjg: 

Sbhv. p. 306 (1806) Sarad 

Srk. p. 30 Vasanta, Snkantha 

Srbh. p. 334 (130) Vasanta 

Ssn. p. 211 Vasanta 

Sbhv. p. 298 (1760) Varsa, 
Ciaka 

Sbhv. p. 296 (1750) Varsa, 
Aryadeva 

flis^iaf.® qrra 

Sp. p. 570 (3786) Vasanta 
Skm. p. 336 
Ssn. p. 214 
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Skm. p. 366 Sisira, Sankara 

Srbh. p. 333 (97) Vasanta 

*TpR^JW 3 i€i 5 qqfd: 

Srbh! p. 336 (29) Grisma 

BldWR 

Skm. p. 359 Hemanta, 
Satananda 

fiiq: qfeRRiSR*- 
Skm. p. 332 Vasanta 
Srk. p. 36 

Srk. p. 35 Vasanta, Vagura 

gsiNd Jn^sftuq. 

Ssn. p. 211 Vasanta 

5§*55f6d3^ftff%: 

Skm. p. 354 Sarad, Apideva 
and Vamanadeva 

#3 g s 9 Rfq%g 

Ssn. p. 2x0 Vasanta 

Srk. p. 56 Hemanta, 
Abhinanda 

jj^gfqsqqr gsg 

Srk. p. 40 Grisma, Yogesvara 

Srk. p. 46 Varsa 

qqi£tq: *dRd§Bqq. 

Sp. p. 5 8 7 (3 8 73) Varsa 
Sbhv. p. 304 (1789) 

Srbh. p. 341 (56) 

B[oq: f% B<R*q 

Sbhv. p. 287 (1691) Vasanta 

qdT qd: q^qTxUSfqqdd 

Srbh. p. 345 ( 5 1 ) Sarad. 

Sbhv. p. 285 (1681) Vasanta. 
q?HR*R%fT«qd[ Bdqfd: 

Smv. p. 206 Vasanta, 
Suktisahasra. 

qii 4 


qqi 5c ; si =qrR: 

Smv. p. 225 Varsa 
Muktakana (in Kavikantha- 
bharana and Suvrttatilaka). 

Skm. p. 351- Sarad, 
Manovinoda 
Srk. p. 49. 

qqRRgfifa: Tfqsi- 

Skm. p. 365 Sisira, 

Bhusana. 

q: gqsqiR. 

Skm. p. 334. Vasanta. 

qsrer qqBR?q 
Smv. p. 227 Sarad, 
Suktisahasra 

q: mqTgdR?RqiqBidR 

Smv. p. 208 Vasanta, Bilhana 

qi qqfiR'i nr qfe birbIt 

Srbh. p. (340) (2) Varsa. 

qid BRqgqTRq 

Skm. p. 329. Vasanta, 
Gopika 

qiqr^q f5rf5H(gr?q)qqaiR 

Skm. p. 355 Hemanta, 

Srk. p. 54 

qrfR q^oi qiq: 

Sbhv. p. 279(1642) Vasanta, 
Maharnanusya. 

q 

Sp- p- 576 (3816) Vasanta 
Srbh. p. 335 037 ) 
qf BRTtRBsqBR 

Smv. p. 222. Varsa 

qiRdi Rf RR- 

Ssn. p. 219 Sarad 

Sbhv. p. 307 (1817) Sarad, 
Sakavrddhi 

Q,. in Al. Sar. under Slesa. 
Sbhv. p. 304 (1790) Varsa 

Sp. p. 5 8 7 (3874) 

Srbh. p. 340 ( 3 °) 
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Srk. p. 50 Sarad, 

Manovinoda 

^wrwvnsrcRfjisro: 

Sbhv. p. 289 (1704) Grlsma 

wet 

Sbhv. p. 298 (1761) Varsa 
Sp. p. 590 (3890), 
both Jivanaga 

Smv. p. 225 Varsa, Amaruka 
Sbhv. p. 301 (1774), Argata 
Sp. p. 590 (3891) 

Sbhv. p. 305 (1800) Sarad, 
Aurva 

smWW RERrCw 
Srbh. p. 336 (18) Grlsma 

Skm. p. 360 Hemanta, 
Suvratadatta 

Srbh. p. 335 (i) Grlsma 

\ qrwi: W2sn°r 

Srbh. p. 335 (141) Vasanta 
55sir qtegtfrcsrfRq 
Srbh. p. 346 (30) Hemanta 

Srbh. p. 334 (129) Vasanta 
SdRRctRTT 
Smv. p. 211 Vasanta 
Sell 5«Rcfl ?iSl 

q 

Ssn. p. 212. Vasanta 

sfedgwr dwfr 
Sp. p. 582 (3847) Grlsma, 

Amaruka 

Srbh. p. 337 (60) 
55IS^5TT%3[5T3>R01TH. 

Srk. p. 53 Sarad, Subhanga 

Sp. p. 575 (3815) Vasanta, 
Dhanadadeva 


qiRrsRqR^q 

Srk. p. 48 Pravrij 

Srk. p. 32 Vasanta, 
Manovinoda 

dCT REi% Rfld: (qdcll) 

Sbhv. p. 283 (1669) Vasanta, 
Sp- P 576 (3818) 

Srbh. p. 335 (138) 

qlur frsntqd: 

Smv. p. 220 Varsa 
Sp. ^ p. 586 (3868), both 

Suktisahasra 
Srbh. p. 341 (61). 

qRdrujxuiqsr 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1726) Varsa, 
MahSmanuBya 

sr fnsRqww: 

Sbhv. p. 280 (1648) Vasanta 

Skm. p. 351 Sarad 
Srk. p. 53, both Satananda 

qqRfJi^'jnRqpoii%UT: 

Smv. p. 213 Grlsma, Vaidya 
Bhanupancjita 

qqrqr(qr ?)w*pR: 

Ssn. p. 216. Varsa 
sRR«rogvR\- 
Skm. p. 343 Varsa 
srt§ 5 f[cir dqqRdsfr: 

Srbh. p. 340 (16) Varsa 
sRScRIUR UR!%^I% 5 TT 

Sbhv. p. 286 (1688) Vasanta, 
Rajanaka Laulaka 
Srbh. p. 335 (140) 

Srbh. p. 340 (17) Varsa 

Srbh. p. 337 (42) Grlsma 

tjff fcq 

Skm. p. 333. Vasanta. 
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9 Susi«i 9 T 

Sbhv. p. 305 (1798) Sarad, 
Lothitaka 
Ssn. p. 218 

Skm. p. 349 Varsa 
Srk. p. 47 Abhinanda 

T 9 f 5 TfrerefI 9 ®r- 

Smv. p. 227 Sarad 

Sbhv. p. 283 (1672) Vasanta 
I 9 S 959 T 

Skm. p ; 340 Grisma, 
Yogesvara 

19991 ^ §£ 5 n S 5 T: 

Srbh. p. 334 ( I21 ) Vasanta 
?* 99!9 

Srk. p. 48 Pravrd, 
Yogesvara 

i99if*9T 13*33. 

Ssn. p 216 Varsa 

T9999 99i: f% 9: 

Sbhv. p. 298 (1762) Varsa 
Sp. 59 1 ( 3 8 9 8 ) 

Skm. p. 346 Varsa, 
Kapalika 

302 (1783) Varsa pR 9 gf; 99 T 99 = 9 T^ 9 T 

Smv. p. 236 Sisira, 
Suktisahasra 


9 l£l 3 91^3 99 S*Mr*. 

'O 

Ssn. p. 210 Vasanta. 

9 I 9 T 9 i>Tr 9 # 99 rc' 9 - 

Smv. p. 217 Grisma 
Sbhv. p. 291 (1713) 

Sp. p. 583 (3856), 

Banabhatta 
Srbh. p. 340 (128) 

9RT 9F3 

Sp. p. 59 2 ( 39 01 ) Varsa, 

Vidyapati 
9 T*r 9 Rg *rr 25 b 

Smv. p. 215 Varsa, Rudra 

9ER*3T%diaR- 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1732), Varsa, 
Saradeva 

Skm. p. 342 Varsa, Aravinda 

9TR9 9if rtg*Fin 

Sp. p- 595 (3916) Sarad, 
Valmiki 

Srbh. p. 345 (58) 

9TR9 *9T 

Sp. p. 595 (39 1 5) Sarad 
Srbh. p. 345 ( 55 ) 

9 F<fIr 5 cI: 

Sbhv. p 

91919 ^ 11 *^ 589^3 

Sbhv. p. 280 (1652) Vasanta 

9I9l(«lt) 3'3rai^l(:) 

Skm. p. 33 ° Vasanta, 
Viryamitra 

Srk. p. 34, Abhinanda 
911^*9 99 ? 95 * 

Srbh. p. 333 ( 99 ) Vasanta 

199^19 

Srbh. p. 333 ( 87 ) Vasanta 
Pi^era 3,9 

Srbh. p. 345 ( IO ) Hemanta 

I 99 if< 3 c[$§*I 9 *R 

Srbh. p. 333 ( 77 ) Vasanta 


T 93 fl%*f RR 9 T 99 Fi»Rt 9 
Skm. p. 357 Hemanta 

193 H%r*R 9 F*l: 

Srbh. p. 333 ( 9 1 ) Vasanta 
19199199 ) 92 * 91819 - 
Ssn. p. 212 Vasanta 
f^ardt ?*I§ 999 - 

Srbh. p. 337 ( 43 ) Grisma 
[ 93 * 9919191551199 - 

Smv.p. 214 Grisma, Sarvadasa 
1991 * *9 cU^f' 9 - 

Skm. p. 356 Hemanta, 
Subhank(g)a 
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ft-wqr m*fq 

Sbhv. p.390 (1707) GrijSma, 
Ratimitra 
Srk. p. 37 
Ssn. p. 213 

Smv. p. 206 Vasanta, Vaidya 
Bhanupandita 

fWdTafqqfrdsuqRqiqr: 

Skm. p. 349 Varsa 

ISPfFdq f%Stfr dR^fRddL 
Srbh. p. 345 (41) Sarad 

Srbh. p. 331 (17) Vasanta 
5 d?d fwSd'tedfdftftd 

S 3 

Smv. p. 219 Varsa, Vaidya 
Baanupandita 

sqm giRTO^iosgfccr: 

Skm. p. 344 Varsa, 

Vatoka 

Skm. p. 345 Varsa, 
Lostasarvjna 

Sp. p. 583 (3852) Grlsma 
Srbh. p. 339 (126), 
Devadasadeva 

sqrRd rftsjig^-ssvr 

Sbhv. p. 294 (1736) Varsa, 
Vararuci 

Smv. p. 227 Sarad, 

Suktisahasra 

5rfiqrai%5nofqr4fli%3r 

Ssn. p. 214. Grlsma 

sard: sapdifrem 

Srk. p 51 Sarad 

smqfd ^*RqRr ^ra^gdrq. 

Srbh. p. 340 (14) Varsa 

5Rfe TI^RdcTHI 

Sbhv. p. 307 (1814) Sarad 3 
Jayagupta 


SRqpqdd^fr: aw: 

S 3 

Sbhv. p. 305 (1975) Sarad, 
Sakavrddhi 

Skm. p. 363 Sisira 

Sbhv. p. 298 (1763) Varsa 
HRJrgdRsr irdraqlr: 

Srk. p. 35 Vasanta, 

Subhanga 

SftdRnKd gctd?d d=dd: 

Srbh. p. 346 (29) Hemanta 
sftcUcTRd ddtlRR- 

Srk. p. 33 Vasanta, Trilocana 
gqjq^fRd^Rrs- 
Srk. p. 40 Grlsma, Vagura 
3j=SRd»q-. q%§qfaqRcTR: 

Srk. p. 59 Sisira, Satananda 

Sbhv. p. 312 (1841) Hemanta 
£p- P 596 (3920) 

Srbh. p. 346 (24) 

§j#r 

Skm. p. 339 Grlsma 
pra iRid isfdd: 

Skm. p. 350 Varsa, 
Sangramadatta 

gsira ^qrd did: 

Smv. p. 226 Sarad, 

Vaidya Bhanupandita 

trcSdroRqci^Td^dr 

Srk. p. 43 Pravr<j 

sftd: qRld: qtr: 

Smv. p. 227 Sarad, 

Suktisahasra 

5 ndi Kd^ofrddRd 

Sbhv. p. 312 (1845) Hemanta, 
Bhartr Sarasvata 

miraisiq qrddr: 

Ssn. p. 217 Varsa 
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spn qicSJjtfiiqsTeKRHT: 

Sbhv. p. 300 (1772) Varsa 

Sp. p- 59° (3889), 

both Durgasena 

#*11 Did: 

Srk. p. 35 Vasanta, Savarni 
Bfrqqr 'JdR 
Srk. p. 35 Vasanta, 
Dharanidhara 

Sbhv. p. 313 C i8 5 °) Sisira 
ddTdqqqqRrRqdiRi 

Srbh. p. 335 ( 6 ) Grisma, 

Q. in A. Sarvasva under 
Tulyayogita 

Skm. p. 338 Grisma 

gwnr vpet 

Srk. p. 36. Vasanta 
SR: RTaisfSHT 3R 
Srk. p. 52 Sarad 
srI tjfqdgiq^iqRPld: 

Skm. p. 366 Sisira, Virinci 

Srk. p. 51 Sarad 
SRI I ITSdqiTR- 

S 3 

Sp. P- 573 (3804) Vasanta, 
Suktisahasra. 

sqiS StffimHRdR 
Srbh. p- 331 (14) Vasanta 
SiRcIdT 

Srk. p. 43 Varsa 

stmqrqswRci wqRd 

Sbhv. p. 283 (1671) Vasanta. 
sir g^RRRRgs^r 
Ssn. p. 214 Grisma 
SUddl^R fq^TSd^R^tR 

Srbh. p. 335 C 1 39 ) Vasanta. 

SR qpd: qn ; a: 

Smk. p. 228 Sarad, 
Madana 


Srbh. p. 344 (14) Sarad 
SREf ISR^HTdlR 

Skm. p 354 Sarad. 

srri Rqai qsqfaqsr 

Sbhv. p. 286 (1685) Vasanta 

sfeiftR qrfefrasd® 

Smv. p. 216 Grijsma 
Sp. p. 580 (3840) 

Srbh. p. 337 ( 45 ) 
sqqiscdq;^! q§Pd> 

Srbh. p. 342 (69) Varsa 
S^fadR^RiR 
Smv. p. 211 Vasanta. 

Sp. p. 574 (3808) 

siassdfesj q^FclRrR 
Skm. p. 336 Grisma. 
s=qiq: fssidr §jq?q 

Smv. p. 211 Vasanta 
Sp. p. 577 (3822), 
both Ramila and Somila 
Srbh. p. 335 (148) 

d?TRJ§R%dT- 

Sbhv. p. 283 (1666) 

Sp. p. 570 (3787) Vasanta, 
both Kapilarudra 
Srbh. p. 331 ( 9 ) 
SFSafmddfqdd- 
Srk. p. 38 Grisma 
Bhavabhuti 

SRSRTIESq'Td- 

Sbhv. p. 292 (1720) Varsa, 
Vararuci 

SRSdfjRERqirqfqqRr: 

Srk. p. 52 Sarad 
STRKT dfd: TTtq?fd: 

Skm. p. 344 Varsa, 
Omkantha 

Sbhv. p. 283 (1668) Vasanta, 
Bhattabijaka 

fdTSdRRRlM 

Sbhv. p. 306 (1803) Sarad, 
Sakavarma 
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Skm. p. 365 Sisira, 
Laksmldhara 

Sp. p. 578 (3826) 

Srbh. p. 336 (19) Grisma 

Srbh. p. 331 (7) Vasanta 

Srbh. p. 332 (71) Vasanta 

^sr g# qfc cfcir 

Smv. p. 209 Vasanta 

Sbhv. p. 301 (1778) Varsa, 
Pan<jita Pajaka 
Smv. p. 223 Bijjaka 

gr^dR'in^i^ira^iH. 

Ssn. p 217 Varsa 

Smv. p. 216. Grisma 

Smv. p. 228 Varsa, 
Suktisahasra 

Srbh. p. 337 (53) Grisma 

Srk. p. 46 Pravr<J 
*#r9R#rTRq#iIR- 

Skm. p. 332 Vasanta, Hari 

Smv. p. 208 Vasanta 
Srlpalakaviraja 
Srbh p. 333 (96) 

4 iIRRRRd 5 

Srbh. p. 333 (84) Vasanta 

Skm. p. 342 Varsa, 
Narasimha 

U1R HSRIRcT: 

Smk. p. 208 Vasanta 
Sp. p. 571 (3792), both Bilhana 
Srbh. p. 333 ( 8 9 ) 


ruAri ggtTdrT. 

Ssn. p. 217 Sarad 
Rftem nr? 9 r 

Srh. p. 249 Sarad 

At draper hr: 

Srk. p. 35 Vasanta, 
Srldharmakara 

* 3 g d' qi 

Sbhv. p. 307 ( 1816 ) Sarad, 
■ Sakavrddhi 

5ft# it# sTi 

Sp.p .578 ( 3830 ),Sarngadhara 
Srbh. p. 336 ( 32 ) Grisma 

*$£ ?3^q^ra^§RfT- 
Srbh. p. 345 ( 43 ) Sarad 
fq^RR: 

Sbhv. p. 202 ( 1721 ) Varsa, 
Unchavrtti 
Sp. p. 585 ( 3864 ) 

Srbh. p. 340 (6) 

Ssn. p. 217 

Skm. p. 343 . Varsa, 
Bhavananda 

AwrAS'IxR 

Smv. p. 211 Vasanta 
RRcl An^RRUTT 
Srk. p. 33 Vasanta, Vallana 
Ar A qmfar #R?fr 3 q 
Srbh. p. 337 ( 50 ) Grisma 
#^rcr# iranRra 
Skm. p. 360 Hemanta 
fSRT Hd#f £di: 

Sbhv. p. 301 ( 1775 ) Varsa 

t^RT Rd#5 %: 

Skm. p. 350 Sarad, 
Kamalayudha 
Q.. in Dhv. A. IV .7 

Srk. p. 57 Sisira, Laksmldhara 

Ag 3 R: 

Sbhv. p. 296 ( 1749 ) Varsa, 
Narayanasvamin 
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1*1% i%wqi usmercq. 

Sbhv. p. 311 ( 1835 ) Hemanta, 
Sribaka 

Srk. p. 47 Pravrrj, 

Satananda 

Sbhv. p. 294 ( 1725 ) Varsa 
5TT 31 

Srbh. p. 345 ( 5 ) Hemanta 

Smv. p. 230 Sarad, Madana 

PcraMia^r: 

Skm. p. 347 Varsa 
f?dsn^fiiqrKRii 
Srk. p. 44 Varsa 
3 lfd 

Srk. p. 53 Sarad, Madhusda 

Srk. p. 38 Grisxna 
f 5 *m 55 ^c!% 5 ir 

Sbhv. p.310 (1832) Hemanta 
Smv. p. 232 

Sp. p. 596 ( 3919 ), both BIjaka 
Srbh. p. 345 (8) 

goftertRagst sqfc 

Smv. p. 234 Hemanta, 
Kalibga 

Sp-p. 598 ( 3930 ) 

Srbh. p. 347 ( 45 ) 


Sp. p. 582 ( 3849 ) GrLsma, 
Jayamadhava 

pjiWV. 

Srk. p. 32 Vasanta, 
Manovinoda 

\ qR 3 

Sbhv. p. 312 (1842) Hemanta 

Sp. p. 598 (3930 
Srbh. p. 347 (50) 

Ssn. p. 219 

5 qp«u: 

Sp. p. 576 (2817) Vasanta 
Srbh. p. 345 (1). Hemanta 

1 jp% 

Ssn. p. 220 Hemanta 

qfqq^Rr: 

Srbh. p. 347 ( 4 8 ) Hemanta 
|n;% qgtrqi^r 
Srbh. p. 345 (3) Hemanta 

Srbh. p. 347 (49) Hemanta 

fJipqftiqxR 

Srbh. p. 334 (133) Vasanta 

| tufcqift 

Sbhv. p. 311 (1836) Hemanta, 
Ban a 

Sp. p. 59 6 ( 3923 ) 

Ssn. p. 220 
Srbh. p. 345 ( 4 ) 


* In the above Index of the Rju-vc rses from the Anthologies, 
only verses of poets and works not noticed in the course of the 
lectures are included. The folic wing is the list of the Anthologies 
used in the above Index: 

(j) gp, — Sarngadharapaddhati of Sarngadhara, Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series. 1888. 
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(2) Skm. 

( 3 ) Srk. 

( 4 ) Srbh. 

( 5 ) Ssn. 

(6) Sbhv. 

(7) Smv. 

(8) Srh. 
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— Saduktikarnamrta of Sridharadasa, Firma 
K.L. Mukhopadhyaja, Calcutta, 1965. 

— Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, Harvard 

Oriental Series, No. 42, 1957. 

-v- Subhasitaratnabhandagara, N.S. Press, Bombay, 
* 95 *- 

— Subhasitasudhanidhi of Sayana, Karnatak Uni. 

versity, Dharwai, 1968. 

— Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, Bombay Skt. 

and Pkt. Ser., BORI., Poona, Reprint, 1961. 

— Suktimuktavali of Jalhana, GOS. 82, 1938. 

— Suktiratnahara of Kalingaraya Surya, Trivan¬ 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 

( 1 ) 

P. 2. The Number of the Rtus in the Vedas : 

In one and the same Vedic text it is quite common to find the 
Rtus spoken of as five in some contexts and as six in others; when 
they are counted as five Hemanta and Sisira are clubbed Together. 
The real basis of giving 5 or 6 as the number is the idea on hand to 
reinforce which the Rtus are brought in as arthav&da; jf the thing 
dealt with is 5 in number, the text would say Panca va ftavah but if 
the thing is 6 in number it would say sad v & rtavah. 

A similar exigency is responsible when some other Vedic text 
wants to emphasise a thing which is primarily threefold and says 
that the real Rtus are only three, Grisma , Varsa and Hemanta', the other 
three are but shadows or derivatives of these. The Jaiminiya BrShmana 
(Hi 360, Dr. Raghuvira, Nagpur, 1954) says: 

I 

Earlier in 3.1 the same text describes how Prajapati created 
three primary Rtus and out of them, three more derivatives; from 
Grisma, Vasanta', from Varsa , Sarad', and from Hemanta, Si£ira. 

The same Brdhmana elsewhere speaks of Rtu or Rtus as one, 
three, six, twelve, seventeen, or twenty (II. 52). 

( 2 ) 

P. 5. Rtu-sandhi in the Vedas: 

Rtu-sandhi has been mentioned first as spoken of by Vagbhata 
(p. 25) and then dealt with in some detail, as dealt with in poetry, 
drama and poetics (p. 92). 

The idea of Rtu-sandhi however goes to Vedic literature itself. 
We read in the Kausitaki BrShmana (VI. 10-12; the passage is read also 
in Gopatha II. 1.19)’that the Caturmasya sacrifices are indeed of 
curative significance and hence are they performed in Rtu-sandhis and 
Rtu-sandhis, the transition from one Rtu to another, cause illness. 

sBprf&ig ft u 

More than once the Vedic texts speak of Rtu-mukha. In one 
passage; it is said that it is not easy to decide the face of the Rtu and 
the Rtus are double-faced or they face two sides. 

at? ipPi 1 Tait - Sam - 6 - 5 - 3 - 2 SWalpiT 

Maiir. Sam. 4.6.’]; Kathaka 28.2- 
This too seems to refer to the phenomenon of Rtu-sandhi . 

15 
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On p. 93, I have given Rajasekhara’s detailed treatment of 
Rtu-sandhi. The last of the four phases of a Rtu is, according to 
Rajasekhara, Anuvrtli, which is the continuance of a feature of a 
particular Rtu in a subsequent Rtu. According to poetic conven¬ 
tion which he describes earlier, he points out that poetic practice 
confines particular natural phenomena to particular seasons, although 
they occur in other seasons too. This idea too, I think, is already 
foreshadowed in the statement in Satapatha 8.7.1.4. 

P. 5. Rtus and Pitaras. 

Several texts equate the two : 35 cT 37 facTU Kausitaki Brahmana 
5.8.31; Gopalha 2.1.24 etc.; Satapatha 2.4.2. 24 qj 35537 ; 

Maitr. Sam. III.4.4.I.10.17. facR 355 q: Kathaka XXI. 12 . 

In Satapatha, the three earlier Rtus, Vasanta, Grlsma and Var§b 
are called Devas and the three latter, Sarad, Hemanta and Si fir a, 
Pitaias ( Madh. 2. 1.3.1.). 

ere} 3 i eri%q oral 3 T en^q: ^ 3533: I 

Regarding the Mantra ‘ Namo vah pitaro rasaya ’ etc. and the 
identification of the Rtus and the Pitaras, which the Brahmanda 
Parana also speaks of as pointed out on p. 29, attention may be 
drawn to Manu III.217, according to which, in the latter part of 
the Sr&ddka offered to the Pitaras, the Pitaras are to be saluted with 
the above noted Mantra ‘ Namo vah pitaro rasaya ’ and along with 
this the six Rtus are also to be saluted. 

For th~ Rtu-namask&m, Kulluka mentions the beginning of a set of 

verses: ‘ 3 SP 3 T 3 spRgVtpf. 

P. 6. Rtu and Sun. 

On the identification of Rtus with Sun, the following other 
Vedic texts may also be seen: 

Kathaka XXVIII. 2, 10 : ere} 37 en%3 sg§:, ere} m 
en%q: W *533: I 

Rtu-sukta 

Among mss. in U.P., Punjab and Kashmir, independently 
and in the collection of Mantras called Rcaka 1 2 , is found a set of Mantras 
called Rtu-sukta or Saifrtu-sukla. Aufrecht notes a few mss. of this. In 
the Kathaka-sankalana *, brought out by Dr. Suryakant, three mss. of 
the i?caia-collection in Lahore are noted in the Introduction as 


1. See New Catalogus Catalogorum m. p. 28. 

2 . Meharchand Lacchmandas, Lahore, 1949. 
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comprising the Rtu or Safirtu Sftkta. I found that among the mss. 
in the Akhila Bharatiya Samskrta Parisad, Lucknow, there were six 
mss. 1 2 * of this Rtu or Sa$rtu Sukta and got copies of these® to examine 
and to identify them. 

The main part of the material in these Lucknow mss.'—the actual 
SUkta on Rtus— consists of 6 Mantras on the 6 Seasons beginning, 
^n: etc. and ending %TT’- etc. and these 

are the same as Vsj. Sam. ( Madhy .) XXI. 23-28, Kathaka XXXVIII. 11, 
Maitr.lll. il. 12 and Taitt. Brah. II. 6 19. 1-2. This series of 
Mantras occurs in Kathaka and Maitr. Samhitds under Sautramani 
sacrifice and in the Taitt. as well as Vaj. SamhitSs , they are 
introduced by Sayana, Uvata etc. as Tajyanuv&kyas in a sacrificial 
offering to Indrai 

For each of these six oblations which the Dtvas do for Indra, 
each of the six Seasons is said to be in attendence along with the 
Devas and in each case, a specific Stoma and a specific Saman are 
said to be recited. Also in each case a particular quality is said to be 
imparted to Indra through this oblation. The quality associated 
with each Rtu here may be noted along with similar Rtu-quality 
associations in Vedic texts already noticed. We readhere: 

Vasanta — Vayas i.e. long life (Sayana); Grlsma-Rafa; Varsa- 
ViJ and Ojas; Sarad -Sri; Hemanta -Bala, Saha; Sisira- Ksatra. 
It may be seen that, in this assignment, there is a general appropriate¬ 
ness from the point of view of the qualities which we may associate 
naturally with each of the Rtus. 

Now the Rtu Sukta mss. in the Lucknow collection present some 
more material. In all of them there are additional prose passages, 
appearing to be from some Br&hmana-ttxX in which is set forth the 
process of creation of Purusa and the animate and inanimate world, 
and the six Seasons one after the other. The passage ends with obla¬ 
tions to the six Seasons ‘ Vasantaya Svaha 5 etc. With a further 
verse and prose line praying that the six Rtus may be pleased with this 
Mantra-homa, the mss. end. In five of the mss. there is at the begin¬ 
ning, a set of additional verses in classical metres and £opyn-style on 
Vasanta, the Rtu-raja, describing and saluting that Season. From all 
this it is clear that these mss. represent a separate rite of propitiating 
the Rtus obviously performed at the beginning of Spring, utilising the 
Rtu-mantras found in the Vedic texts, ‘ Vasantena Rtuna’ etc.; and 
from the script and provenance of these mss. and the collection called 
Rcaka, we may take that this Rtu-homa was in practice in Kashmir. 

1. Nos. 1518, 1791, [2051, 2554, 2672 and 3313. The first is in Sarada 
script. 

2. Thanks to Prof. K. A. S. Iyer and Sri Gopal Chandra Sinha of th e 

Parijad. 
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P. 92. Rtt.-san.dhi: 

Among the earlier Alamkarikas, Vamana quotes a fine verse on 
the declining Sisira and incipient Vasanta and in his comments on 
this, mentions Rtu-sandki ; he also makes an improvement over the 
second line of the verse and curiously, with this emended line, it is 
cited in the anthology Subhasitaratnakosa (HOS. 174), along with 
several other beautiful verses on Sisira-Vasanta-sandhi. 


er*i =5? 



^3^P^-3iaqi^q(S5r itcfiqqi^ sisriws:, usqq^cTR- 
1 q# itcfra: qi^ ; qfscisq: - ‘w/e ^ fnf 
* shfer:’ 1 

p p- 94 -5: Rtu-Sandki in Bharatd’s Katya Sdstra: 

I have dealt with in the pages mentioned, the subject of Rtus 
in Bharata s Katya Sdstra , in connection with Abhinaya and DkruvS- 
songs. 

Bharata speaks also of Rtu-Sandhi. In Ch. 28 when explaining 
music concepts, Bharata gives the border-land between two seasons 
as an appropriate analogy for the commbn ground in between two 
notes in the octave, called Svara-sadkdrana , where a microtone is 
counted in terms of the earlier Svara (or of the later), as a variety of 
it, e.g. Kakall-nisada, which is two Srutis above Ki and is not yet Satfja 
and Antara-gandhara which is above Ga but is not yet Ma. One of 
the etymologies of the adjunct c Kakali ’ proposed by Bharata is 
that it has the quality of £ Kaksi’, that is, turning to either side. 
At one time the Kakali Ki Was taken with the next note Sa (as Cyuta- 
sadja) and called a variety of Sa as Kalidasa records in Raghu 1 .39. 
To illustrate this Bharata mentions the natural phenomenon of 
* Kala-sadharana’ and cites an Arya-verse depicting the interval 
of time when the symptoms of cold and Warmth show that Sisira Rtu 
has not completely gone nor has Vasanta not set in; and it is still 
cold in shade and when one comes out into sunshine, one perspires. 

sr siTwr. 1 w q rera ft— 
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I * * * Etcr: $FE3terir*. I 
s&FBSt, ^gcETTST BffoetsF^ WW 
i 

tf.S. XXVIII. 35-37. K. M. edn.; 32-34 Kasi edn.; 33-35, 
GOS. edn. 

The word £ Rlvantare’, ‘ interval between two Rtus' is found in 
the Kavyamala and Kas> editions, and not in the G. O. S. edn. 
So also the explanation ‘ Kaksitvat 

P. 98. Mankhaka’s Srikanthacarita. 

Among the later Mahak&vyas, the Srikanthacarita of the 
Kashmirian poet Mankhaka may be noticed on the above-mentioned 
page, before Ksemendra. 

In Canto 6 of his poem, Mahkhaka begins a description of 
Vasanta. Many familiar ideas, going to Kalidasa again and again, 
occur here and attention may be drawn to a few which show some 
fresh turns, while utilising the familiar materials. VI. 51 presents 
Vasanta as preoccupied with the reading of the poem of love, with 
the red Palafr blossoms of his lips throbbing,' with the swinging 
line of bees as his brows rising and falling and the full-blown lotus as 
his wide open, un-winking eye. In 16, the poet uses a well-known 
idea from the great master’s description of Spring in Kumara III. 28 , 
referring to the fine colour on one hand and on the other, the utter 
brankraptcy of smell of the Karnikara; Mankhaha turns out a fresh 
fancy on this by saying that although lacking in fragrance, the Karnikara 
carried through its role of a minstrel of Spring by the excellence of the 
colour and this sparked off a quarrel between the sense of smell and 
the sense of sight. This verse gave the poet the sobriquet Karnikara 
Mankha. Although cold was past and there was no more need for 
heaters, the Asoka with the clusters of red blossoms shone like the heater 
with live coals, of the God of Love (15). In another verse (17), 
Mahkhaka sees in the Asoka, covered with the blossoms, the image of 
a Buddhist Bhiksu in his ruddy recluse-robe inculcating in the minds 
of the wayfarers (the separated lovers) utter emptiness (the doctrine of 
nihilism). Verse 37 maybe mentioned for the simple, straight and 
graceful manner in which Spring is said to affect and alter even the 
elements of nature. Caitra, the first Spring month, established a 
as the high priest of the Kingdom of Love, the black bee, always 
engrossed in drinking madhti and resorting to creepers in bloom 
(ladies in period-latah puspavatih)! (38). 

The description of Spring in this canto includes reference 
to sports like Dola, swinging, enjoyed by ladies. The descrip¬ 
tion is continued in the next canto in which Siva and Parvatl move 
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about and Siva couples his pictures of the features of the Season 
with appreciations of Parvati’s charms. 

P. ui. The Ra.md.yana Campu ascribed to Bhoja. 

After the Srng&ramanjari Rathd of Bhoja noticed here, some 
attention may be devoted to the popular CampU of Bhoja on the 
RSmSyana. The Rtus of Vasanta, Varsa and Sarad are described here 
briefly in the same places in the Kiskindhi K8n<fa where they occur 
in the original of Valmiki. 

A feature of these descriptions of Bhoja is the sound effects of 
Anupr&sa and Yamaha which he uses continuously. When in the 
opening verse here Bhoja describes the Pampa being as transparent 
as the mind of the good souls, (» gfsfri srcreri^) , 

he is transferring to Pampa Valmlki’s description of the waters of 
Tamasa. 

mofci srcrapg w I i. 2. 5 

Puns are also used and much cleverness is displayed althrough 
these short descriptions of the three Seasons. In verse 27, the poet 
plays on the ‘Keka’ sounds of the hilarious peacocks, in the Rains and 
says that the peacocks are asking thereby who are the men (Ke) and 
who the women (Ifd/t) who are undergoing the harsh pain of separa¬ 
tion in these days of rising clouds. 

qq fcq fefr 'K'f&wfriaprf 

srErens II 

The end of the resounding Rains is described in v. 33 in terms of 
a dance on the stage of the skies coming to an end, with the lights 
of lightnings put off and the din of the drums of clouds coming to a 
stop. 

P. 100. Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva-carita. 

V. 25 here on the southern breeze playing on the women on the 
swings and doing all that a lover does is an Upajati-condensation of 
the long verse in Bhartrhari’s SrngSrasataka quoted on page 80, 

‘ Kesan akulayan ’ etc. 

Pp. 123-4: Alankarikas : 

In addition to the verses on Rtus figuring among illustrative 
verses in Alamkara works, which have been dealt with on pages 123-4, 
the following verses of this class may be noted: 

Bk&maha: II 28.- On Spring adorning women with fine garlands 
and garments and the slopes of mountains with the chirpings of birds. 

II. 29: On Summer. 

III. 22 : On the bee in Vasanta. 
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III. 40: On the Winter-nights with quarters overlaid with snow¬ 
fall, inducing close embraces and becoming long along with the love 
of the lovers. 

P. 125. Udbhata: Rtu-verses in the illustrations in the Kivyalan- 
kSrasarasamgraka of Udbhata deserve notice. They are mostly on 
Sarad and are spoken by Siva to Parvatj, I. 6; I. 10; I. 11, a very good 
one describing how the maiden of Nights took the water of moon¬ 
light in the pot of moon and watered the garden of the skies bespangled 
with the flowers of stars. 

I. 12, where Sarad the lady-attendent, with the fluttering wings of 
Swans is described as waving the fly-whisks for the King of the 
lake. 

I. 14 on VarsS; I. 15, 16, 17, 19, on Sarad again. 

P. 125. Vamana: In addition to the Rtu-verses in Vamana pointed 
out here, the following may be noted—IV. 2.2: * Idanun 
plaksanim ’ etc. on the first burst of red tender sprouts on the Plaksa- 
trees on the advent of Spring. 

P. 125. Rudrata : Add II.30, Spring. 

III.2.5: On Rtu-sandhi, SiSira-Vasanta, already pointed out. 

P. 126. The Sarad-ve rse etc. is quoted 

in Bhoja’s S.K.A. under Rasanopama (IV. 20). 

P. 130. The anonymous verse on the rainbow ei'ffCKwtai^lfyJ. 
etc. This is by Vrddhi or Sakavrddhi according to Sbkv. p. 294 (1937) 
and Sp. p. 585 (3863). 
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Sivalil&rnava 128, 134 
givasvamin 76, 8l 
Sisirartuvarnana 131 
S.supalavadha 78-80 
Subhanga 118 
Suka 23, 25 
gudraka 81-2, 86-7, 115 
Srng&raprak flia 36,37,92-3, 119 
Srngaramanjari 91, 94, 110-1, 
’ 173 


rngarasataka 79-80, 174 
esa Krsna 133 
'rikanthacarita 173 
riharsa 112 _ _ A 

’a<}rtuvarnam (anon.)_ 129-30 
'a<}rInvarnana (of Vrajaraja) 129 
anpltaratr.akara 96 
aduklikarn&mrta 94, 114-23 _ 
arasvatikanthibharana 126, 175 
arvadasa 116 

&mba Parana 30-1 
ayana 171 

ahityodarpana 92, 126 
\jJhAnta.(iromani 10-3 


Subandhu 41 fn., 67 fri., 91, 106- 
8, 109 

Subh&sitaratnakosa 114-5,116, 11 1, 

118, 122, 123, 171 

Subhasitavali 27, 39, 114-5, 116, 

119, 120, 123, 175 

Susruta 34 
Suimta Samhita 34 
Suklimuki&vali 92,94, 114-5, 116, 
117, 121, 126 fn., 130 fn. 

Soddhala 111-2 
Somadevasiiri 53 fn., 109, 112 
Haravijava (of Ratnakara) 80 
Haravijaya (of Rajasekhara) 93 
Haricandra (Jivandkara Campu) 

59 fn., 112-3 

Haricandra ( Dharmasarmabhyu - 

daya) 101, 124 

Harivamfa 12, 19, 20, 128 
Harivilasa 102 
Harsa, King, 83-5 
Harsacarita 16, 103-6, 108-9 
Hemacandra 93fn 
Helaraja 35 
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AUTHORS AND WORKS— 
NON-SANSKRIT 

A New Approach to Poetry 52 
Aufrecht Th. 131, 170 
Aurobindo 55, 61 
Bhoja’s SrhgSraprak&ia 35, 36 
Catalogus Catalogorum 131 
Chapin and Thomas 52 
Chaucer 81 fn. 

Dasgupta 38 
De, S.K. 38-9 
Elvin, Whitwell, Rev. 55fh. 
English Sense of Humour and other 
Essays, Tfie 9 fn. 

Geldner 1 
Homer 9 
Iliad 9 

Interpretation of Nature in English 
Poetryfrom Beowulf to Shakespeare 
81 fn. 

Iyer, K.A.S. 170fn. 

Kalidasa 55 
Kalidasa’s Seasons 55 
Keith, A.B. 5 fn., 38-9, 55 
Kulkarni V.M. 93 fn. 

Kunjunni Raja K. 130 fn. 

K. V. Rangasioami Aiyangar Com¬ 
memoration Volume 46 fn. 
Macdonell A.A. 55 
Monier-Williams, M. 1 
Moorman, Frederic W. 81 fn. 
New Catalogus Catalogorum 131,170 
Nicolson, Harold 9 
Odessey 9 

Parikh, R.L. 93 In. 

Pastorals, The 55 

Pope A. 39, 55 

Raghavan V. 35,46,66,133 

Raghuvira 169 

Renou, Louis 1 

Roth 1 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary,A 1 
Shepherd’s Calender 55 
Sinha, Gopala Chandra I70fn. 
Spencer 55 
Suryakanta 170 
Tagore, Rabindranath 67 
Theocritus 55 
Thompson 55 

Veda of the Black Yajus School 5 fn. 
Virgil 55 

Works of Alexander Pope, The 55 fn. 
Yantras or Mechanical Contrivances 
in Ancient India 66 


SUBJECTS 

Abhijharm Sakuntala, seasons' in 
71-3; extraverses in 72; and 
RtusathhSra 40,41, 42 
Ab'hinaya(s) 64, 94, 172; for Rtus 
94-5 

Abhisdrika 41, 53, 81, .100, 113 
AdileSa 89 
Adhydyotsarjana 6 
Aged Woman, picture of 118 
Agnivarna 48 
Agrahdyani, rite 6 
Agrayana, rite 6; offering in 118 
Air 129; consumed by snakes 129 
See Wind 
Alambanavibhdva 97 
Alamkdras 124; o{Sabda,mJ%tu- 
, varnana 125 

Alliteration, in R tit-poetry 18, 
63-64, 76, 78,' 80-1, 103; in 
English Literature 81 fn. 
Ananvaya 126 
A rtha ntararty Asa 131 
Atiiayokti 124 
Ralanopamd 126, 175 
Samdsokti 12, 18 
Simile(s) 105,121, 127, 137 ; 
in Valmiki 14,15; KilidSsa’s 
forte 49 

Slesa 20, 21, 23,50,64,67,75, 
76,81,97,99,103,105, 106, 
108,111, 115,124, 130, 131 
174 ; in Valmiki 15 
Svabh&vokti 48; in Valmiki 
14, 15 

Upameyopamd 123 
Utpreksd 49, 50, 106, 115, 
124,130 

Vibhavand 124,125 
Yamaha 63, 64, 78-9, 80, 81, 
101, 103 

Yathasathkhya in VSlmlki 17 
Alarhkdrikas on Rtu : 

Appayya DIksita 126-7 ; 
Bhamaha 123-124, and 
Dandin 125; Bharata 94-5; 
Dandin 94, 124-5; Rudrata 
125,175;Rajasekhara 125-6; 
Bhoja 126 ; Visvanatha 
126;Udbhata 175; Varnana 
125,175 

‘All seasons’ 75, 109; forest of 
109; attending on God 78, 
134; on Ravana 88 
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All seasons enjoyable 127 
Alliteration and i?<a-poetry. See 
aboVe Alamk&ras 
Amrakuta, mt. 40, 43, 44 
Amria (water) 99 
Animals and insects 27, 28 
-Antelope (Deer) 27,51,60,67, 
68 , 77; (Doe) 60, 68; {Rum) 
114; {Vataharinas) 104 
-Boar 27, 40, 117 ; (Pig) 51 
-Buffalo 27, 51, |56, 72, 98, 
104,110; in sleep 122; wild 
40, 104 

-Bull(s) 63,74,117; elated 106; 
sport of 63, 74; wild 27, 28; 
51, 56 

- Camara{i ) 28 
-Cat 27 28 

-Cattle 51, 118, 120, 120 ; 

bells of 120 

-Cobra 56; (Pythons) 105; 
(Snake) 49, 51, 121, skin ®f 
131; (serpent-slough) 105 
-Cow(s) 74, 75; calves of 75; 
holiness of 75; pregnant 117; 
masticating 117 
-dung 104 ; fire of 114; 

smoke of 118 
-herd(s) 74, 117 
—lass(es) 74, 78 ; natural 

beauty of 78; their churn¬ 
ing curds 78 
-Deer, Doe. . See Antelope 
-Elepbant(s) 18, 19,27,51, 56, 
104,116; coloured trappings 
of 116 ; elated 106 ; in 
rut 63 
—couple 68 

-Fishes 21, 25, 48, 51, 73, 126 
-Frog(s) 20,49, 51, 56, 102, 
106, 107, 125, 128, 131 
-hymn, RV. 20 
-Goat 27, 28 
-Ichneumons 105 
-Indragopa 17,20,41,47,59, 76, 
97, 127; fresh fancy on 76, 
110,128, 129 
-Jackals 117 
-Kita 49 
-Lice 28 

-Lion(s) 27, 51, 56 
-cubs 104 
-Lizards 110 


-Monkey(s) 17, 27, 51, 110; 
dozing 110; quiet 110; 
shivering 117 
-Porcupines 104, 105 
-Rabbit(s) 27,28, 123 
-Sarabha{s) 51 
-Serpent, Snake. See Cobra 
-Tiger 27 

-Tortoises 105, 110 
-V&taharinas. See Antelope 
Ant-hills 117 
Anklets 84 
Anjana 51 

Anthology-poets on Rlu: 

Panini 113, and Ksemendra 
113fn; Bhasa 114; Ban a 114-5; 
BhaVabhuti 115-6; Visakha- 
datta 116; Avantivarman 116, 
and Appayya DIksita 126-7; 
Sarvadasa 116; Bhaskara 
116-7; Lakismldhara 117; Sata- 
nanda 117; Bharscu 117, and 
Bana 117; Yogesvara 117-8; 
Vacaspati 118; Subhanga 118; 
Vaisya 118; Prajna Bhuta- 
natha 118; Bhattasallya 
Pitimbaja 118 ; Goplka 118 ; 
Bhavananda 118; Virinci 118; 
Piyaka 118; Mahamanusya 
119; Vijjika 119; Bhoja 119-20; 
anonymous 120-3; Mayura 
121-2 

Any&pade&a- literature 133 
Appayya DIksita,, S eeAlamk&ri- 
has 

Apsarasas 68 
Arabhatl, dance 104 
Artha&astra, Ata-material in 35 
Arthavdda 169 
A dramas 74 

Astangasamgraha , Rtu-caryO and 
Rtu-sandki in 34-5 
Astronomy 102 
A£vamedha-h.a.ll 132 

Advayuji-rite 6 

Atharva Veda, presiding deities 
and imagery of Rtus in 5-6 
Autumn 89, 107, 108, 112, 117, 
124, 127 ; compared to wo¬ 
men in separation 112 
See Sarad 

Avantisundarl, genuine wo>k of 
Dandin 108 ; Rtu in 108-9 
See Dandin 
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Avantivarman. See Anthology- 
poets 

Avarice 121 
Ayodhya 65 

Bad poets 102 

Bala (strength) and Grlsma 171 
Balarama 20 

BalaramSyana, imagery in 88- 
90. See Rajasekhara 

Bamboo-groves 105 
Bana, qualities of 103 ; autobio¬ 
graphy of 103 ; flora and fauna 
largest in 103; prodigious Rtu- 
descriptions of 103 -6 ; and 
Bhoja 110-1 ; and Darujin 
108-9; and Dhanapala' 109,10; 
and Subandhu 106 ; and Sud- 
raka 115; and Trivikrama 109; 
and Valmiki 16, 103 
See also Anthology-poets 
Barley 104, 122 

Bashfulness, of a new bride 102 
Basking in sunshine 118 

Bath(s) 66, 71, 97 

Bathing 108, 110 ; at dawn 129 

Battle 52 

Bawd 110 

Beds 97 

Beloved 57, 79 See NQylka 
Bk&gavata Purina, Pravrd and 
Saradin 23-7 ; religious orien¬ 
tation of Rtu in 23-7 ; and 
Vedanta Desika 127 
Bhaksa (offering) 5 
Bhakti rasa 27 

Bhamaha, and Haricandra 
( Dharmasarntabhyudaya ) 124 
See also Alamkarikas 
Bhanas, Rtu in 86-88 
Bharata, ’ and Valmiki 95. 

See also Alamkarikas 
Bharavi, Rtu in 73-5; and 
Jinasena 73, 97; and Magha 
79 ; and Valmiki 14. See 
also Kiratarjunlya 
Bharscu. See Anthology-poets 
Bhartrhari, Rtu in 79, 174; and 
Rajasekhara 80 
Bhasa. See Anthology-poets. 
Bhaskaracarya ( Siddhanlaiiro- 

mani ) 102 

Bhaskaracarya {Rtuvarnana) 131 


Bhattikauya. Rtu in 77; $arad best 
in 77; influence of Bharavi on 
78; and Kalidasa 78; and 
Valmiki 14, 77 

Bhavabhuti, Rtu in the M&laii- 
madhava of 62 
See also Anthology.-poets 
Bhiksu, Buddhist 173 
Bhinna KauSika, rSga 96 
BhimSnjana 46, 47 
Bhinnapancama , rQga 96 
Bhinnasadja, raga 96 
Bhoja and Bana 110-1 
See Alamkarikas, Anthology, 
Srngaramanjarl 
Bilhana, Rtu in 174 
Birds in general 27, 77,104 ; in 
nests 110 ; in tree-cavities 109; 
in Winter 123; nests of 105 ; 
water-birds 51 

Balakas 16, 17, 58 , (Cranes) 
19,20,21,29,51,74,82,111 
Bee(s) 15, 17, 27, 45, 51, 52, 
63,64,66,67,69,72,75,100, 
101,102,104,111, 115, 173; 
high-priest of love 173 ; 
original fancy on 111 ; and 
honey 68 

Cakravaka{s) 20,28,59,65, 38, 
69 

C&$a 165 

C&takd 20, *51, 106 
Cocks 104 
Crane. See Balaka 
Crow(s) 27, 28 
Cuckoo(s) 70, 72, 102, 103 ; 
{Kokilas) 14, 27, 45, 50, 51, 
59,63, 68 , 78, 86 , 94, 101, 
119 ; warbling of 120 ; 

(.Parabhrta), 9G ; [Pika) 90 
Doves 104 
Flies 110, 122 
Geese 52 

Hctnsa 44, 45, 58 
Jhillika (Cricket) 103 
Kala pin. See Peacock 
Kalavinkas 27, 125 
Kapinjalas 27 
Karan^avas 51 
Khanjana 98 
Kokila. See Cuckoo 
Kraunca 51 
Kurara 104 
Mosquitos 110 
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Naiydhaka 14 
Parabhrta. See Cuckoo 
Parrots 17,27 

Peacock(s) 17, 18, 19, 20, 51, 
56, 58, 59, 62, 65, 74, 76, 79, 
80,88, 98, 104, 106, 124, 
131,134, 17 4;{RalSpin) 128; 
KekS of 112, 124, 174 
-feathers, Harivamfa on 128; 

Vedanta Desika on 128 
Pika. See Cuckoo 
Sdrasa(s) 17, 51, 98 
Swan(s) 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 51, 
52, 56, 58, 59, 63, 66, 67, 
76, 78,85,88,89,92,97,106, 
123, 134, 175 
Vultures 105 
Black-rites 105 
Blankets 109 
Blood Oblations 105 
Brahma 31 

Breeze(s) 14,70,71, 78, 85, 86, 
87 southern, vernal 62, 84, 
90,97, 100,101, 110 
Bride, young 64; new 102 
Brndavana 101, 127, 129 

Cadence of verses 48, 49, 50 ; 

metrical 50 
Caitra 37 
Caitri, rite 6 
Camara 58, 59, 63 
Canopus 63 

Garaka Samhita , Rtu-sdlmya in 
31-4 

Carcari , spring song-dance 83, 
106 

Cdtannarya-sacrifices 169 
Character 11. 

See individual characters and 
lover, man, woman, Ndyaka, 
N&yika 
Charcoal 105 
Child 125 
Churning 74 
Citr&bhinaya 94 

Cloud(s) 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 25, 40, 51. 58, 76, 79, 80, 
82, 88, 98, 106, 101, 102, 106, 
110, 111, 113, 116, 119, 122, 
127; affect lovers in union or 
separation 88; as used in 
Megha. and Vik., 61; diverse 
fancies on 15,16,19,29, 40,41, 


58, 59; ethical suggestions of 
54 ; impact on lovers’ hearts 
of 58; like Patracchedya 81, 115 
-and Kalidasa 40 ff. 58-62 
Colas 100 

Cold 129, 130;-night, wayfarer 
in 121 

Colour of Imagery 52 ; differen t 
shades of 52 

-effects of Rtu-descriptions 52 
Controversies, indulgence in 111, 
117 

Corn, ripe 97 
Countryfolk 123 
Country-side 63; lasses of 63 
Courtesans 74, 86, 87, 102 
Courtyard 118 

Creeper(s) 51, 66, 68, 104, 118 ; 
transformation of a person into 
60 

Atimukta 51 
Kunda 62 

Mddhavi 62, 84, 90 
Maloti 43, 51, 98, 121 
Navamallikd 84, 85 
Priyangu 29, 106; {Syama) 44, 
51 

Crop(s) 73, 127,132, 134; ripe¬ 
ness of 132; harvest of 122 
Crystal 104 
Cucumber 105 
Cupid 64, 66, 100, 102 
See Kama , Kdmadeva , Man- 
matha 

Ddks&yani (Salt) 30 
Daksindyana 66 
Damodara (Krsna) 106 
Dance 17,74,78,'83, 84,98,117, 
174 ; of Malavika 70 
Dancers 104 

Dan<jin and Ban a 108-9 ; and 
Kalidasa 108. 

See Alamkdrikas, Avantismdarl 
and Daiakumdracariia. 

Darkness 51 

Daiakvanaracarita ( Avantisundari ) 
Rtuin 108-9;influence of^Cali- 
dasa and Bana on 108 
Dawn 78; its description best in 
Magha 78 

Day, different parts of 51 
Dew 49, 50 
-drops 77 
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Dhanapala and Bana 109-110 
See Tilakamanjari 
Dhdrdgrhodydna 85 
Dharmasarmabhyudaya, Rtu in 101; 

influence ofKalidasa on 101 
Dhruva- songs 172 
Dhupa 51 

Dh&rlavitasamvada, Varsd in 87 

Dipaslambhas 75 

Dirghika 85 

Dishes 52 

Divinity-forms 134 

Dohada of trees 70, 71, 84, 91-2, 

106. See Trees. 

Dola (swing) 70, 100, 173 
Dress 51 
Drinking 84 

Drum 76, 83, 88 , 98, 104,174 
Durdina, explanation of 102; dis¬ 
advantages of 102 
Durlabha’s Rtu-varnana, appre¬ 
ciation of 136, 131; echoes of 
Kalidasa in 137 
Dusk 51 
Dust 104, 116 
-storm 56 
D« It 83 

DvadaS&ha-satra 4 
Dvipadi- songs 83 

Each season, a new world 56 
Earth 98 ; cleavages on 98 
Ego 23 
Epic(s) 137 

—poetry and the forests 9 
Etymologies of the six Rtu-names 
4-5 

Face-powder 64 
Fans 52 

Festival of life 58 
Festivities 52 

Field(s) 25, 51, 73, 77, 78, 97, 

107, 117, 127 ; guarding of 
127 ; watch on 117 
—produce of 56, 57 

Fire(s) 105,134 ; holy 111 ;wild 
104 

-warming 111 , U7, 118; 

Bana on 115 
Flames, shaking 105 
Flower(s) 51, 89 ; fertilisers for 
the production of 85, 90 ; 
filaments in 65, 72; -bazaar 
86 ; -buds, 51; -blossoms 
51 ; -clusters 68 , 69 


Arjurta 15, 16 ; (Kakubha) 58 
ASoka 43, 46, 65, 69, 86 , 87 
Bakula 43, 84 ; (Kesara) 69 
Bandhujiva 45 51 
Bandhuka 97, 106 
Bhalla takas 10 
Campaka 76 
Cula. See Mango. 

Jasmine 66 , 102; buds of 110; 
{Mavamdlikd) 51, 90, 115; 

\rathika ) 43 , 51 , 106 

Kadamba 43, 65, 79, 92, 102 
Kalh&ra 51, 106 
Kamala, 43,44,128; Lotus(es) 
15,28, 29, 51, 52, 56, 59, 
63, 66 , 75, 76, 85, 86 , 98, 
124, 128, 134 ;-honey in 

105 ;—ponds 63, 73, 75, 
103;-stalks 97 

Kandala{i) 58, 59, 79, 80, 106 
Rarnikdra 30, 43, 50, 69 
Resara See Bakula 
Ketakaly) 43, 49, 107, 113 
Kim£uku[s) 10,15, 29, 50, 51, 
52,64, 67, 101, 112, 115, 
121, 124; recurrent imagery 
of30,64 

Kumuda 44, 45, 51 
Kunda 43, 51, 87 
Kurabaka 43, 87 
Kusumbha 51 

Kutaja 15,58,79, 87, 106, 119 
Ruvalaya 51, 92 
Lily(-ies) 52,73,77, 106,123 ; 
[Nilolpala) 44 ; lUtpala) 45, 
51, 86 

Lodhra 43, 51 
Lotus. See Kamala 
Madhuha 110 
Manddra 104 

Mango-blossoms 69, 70, 78 
-bud 72, 101;-sprout 68 
Maruvaka 89 
Nagakesara 106 
Navamdlikd. See Jasmine 
Nicula 59 
Nilotpala. See Lily 
PalQSa 16, 66 , 71,101, 103, 
106, 173 
P&ribhadra 105 
Saptacchada 51, 99, 106, 124 
Sinduv&ra 69, 87, 90 
Sirisa 66 , 72 
Tilaka 70 
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Utpala. See Lily 
Tuthika. See Jasmine. 

Fog 13 

Folk-song (music), 63,79 
Forest(s), 49, 64, 75, 77, 78, 79, 
98, 100, 102 

-fire(s) 43-4,51, 56, 105, 110, 
112, 115, 124; colours of 
105 

Foul words 121 
Fountains 51, 66, 85 
Fragrance 86-7, 89. 

See also Flowers 
Fragrant pastes, sandal etc. 51 ; 
coloured powder, throwing of 
83 

Fresh straw 122 

Fried grain, auspicious scattering 
of 107 

Fruits, first, reaping of 118 
Badari 28 
Ghataki 104 
Jambil 17,59 

Gadyaciniamani, Rlu in 112; 
Bana’s influence on 112; 
Vaimiki’s influence on 112 
See also Vad.Ibhasimha 
Gambling 107 
G&ndh&ra grSma (music) 96 
Ganga 83 

GangadevI, Rlu in 129 
GangSvatarana, Summer and 
Winter in 128-9 ; ethics and 
humour in 128-9. See also 
Nilakantha Diksita 
Garden(sj*51, 62, 63, 70, 84-5, 
91; appeal to all the senses 85; 
described as a lady 85 ; in 
ancient India 90 ; trees and 
creepers adopted as favourites 
by King and Queen 85. 

See Trees, Creepers. 

Garland 51 

Gautfa Kakubha, raga 96 
Gaud a Kausika, raga 96 
Gauda Pancama , raga 96 
Gems 76 
Gesticulation 83 
Ghatakarpara , Rlu in 80-1 
Gharma 2. See Grismu 
Gltagovinda, Rtu in 100-1, 11a 

God, all seasons wait upon 134 ; 
all seasons expressions of 134; 
fountain-head of beauty 135 
17 


Gokula 20, 21 
Goldsmith 107 
Grain, pounding of 118 
Grisma 5, 6, 31, 35, 79, 96, 110, 
114, 115, 171 and strength 171; 
in Raghuvamfa 66-7 ; Praudhi 
of, in Viddkas&iabhanjtkS 91 
See also Summer 
Grass 49, 50, 51, 52, 59. 112 ; 

green 85; stumps of 104 
Ground, burnt 125; first showers 
on 125; fragrant vapour of 126 
Guna 23 

Guitjci (berries) 105 
Gurjari, rtSga 96 

Hailstone(s) 76, 107, 129 
Hair, plaited 111 
Hamlets 74, 75, 78, 104 ; natu¬ 
ral beauty of 87 smoke- 
covered 120 

Haricandra (a. of Dharma°) and 
Bhamaha 124; and Kalidasa 
101 

Haricandra (a. of Jivandhara 0 ) 
a derivative writer 112 ; and 
Jayadeva andKalidasa 59 fn-, 
112-3; andSrlharsa 112; date 
of 112 

Plarivathsa , Rains and Autumn in. 
19-20; and Vedanta Desika 
128 

Harivilasa , Rlu in 102; new Rtu- 
imagery in, 102 
Harsacarita, Rlu in 103 
, See Bap a 

Harsa’s plays, Rtu in 83-6 
Harvest 123 
Hastinapura 72 
Heat 103 
Heaters 131 
Hell-fire 104 

Hemacandra and Rajasekhara 
93 fn. 

Hemanta 89,100,101,103, 108-9, 
115, 116, 117, 122, 123, 129, 
169, 171 ; Kamalayudha on 
116 ; Valmiki on 12-3, 123; 
balancing of fatures in 12 ; 
wayfarer in morning 117 ; 

famous verse ofBharscu op 117 
See also Winter. 

Heretical schools 127 
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Hero 10, 11, 63, 81, 97, 100 
See also individual character's 
Heroine, 10, 11, 63 
See also individual characters 
Hermits 68, 69 
Hiking in Kashmir 114 
Himalayas 56, 58, 66, 101 
Himavan, mt. 73 
Hind'jla , r&ga 96 
Homer 9 

Honey 77,100,101,102 ; hot 116 
House(s) 122 

Housewife(ves) 118,121 ; in rains 
121 

Humility 132, 133 ; and, pros¬ 
perity 133 

Hunt 100, 101; Hunter 77; 

Hunting expedition 129 
Husband, worship of 84 
Huts of hay 116 

Ichor 104 
Jkfu 51 

Imag;ry, colour-study of 52 
Indigo 126 

Iadoor 51 ;-activity 57 ; -pleasure 
80; -scenes 87 

Indra 63 ; sacrificial offering to, 

m 

-yajna 6 

Interior chamber 126 
Isa-iirja ( Sarad ) 5 
Istakah 3 

Jain ascetics 104 
Janakiharana, Rtu in 75-7; 

ilesas and imagery in 75-7; 
See Kumaradasa 
Janasthana 65 
Jatis (dance) 17 

Jayadeva and Haricandra (a. of 
Jivandhara 0 ) 112-3 
JinasenaandBharavi73fn., 97 ; 

and Magha 17, 79 
Jivandhara Carnpu, Rtu in 112; 
influence of Kalidasa and 
Sdharsa on 112; borrowal 
from Gitagovinda in 112 
Jute 117 

Kailasa, mt. 28 
Rai£ika, raga 96 
Kakali (in music), 172 
Rakubha , raga 96 


Kala 93 ; king responsible for 
58 

-vibhaga in R&vyamimamsd 37 
-sadharana (in Rtu) 172 
Kalanidhi (moon) 128 
Kalidasa,his contribution to Rtu- 
literature 38 ff; his authorship 
of the Rtusamhara 38-52 ; 
heroes and heriones of, lovers 
of trees 62 ; fauna of 27 ; 
imitated by others 64ff; magic 
of the imagination of 60; pen- 
pictures of 49; love of 
Nature of 44, 55, 56; on the 
course of wind 37; and Bhatti 
78; and Bhavabhuti 61-2; and 
Dan f jin 108 ; and Durlabha 
130 ; and Haricandra (a. of 
Jivandhara 0 ) 59fn., 112-3 ; 

and Haricandra (a. of 
Dharmu 0 ) 101; and K&likS 
purana 31 ; and Kumara¬ 
dasa 76 ; and Magha 79 ; 
and Manu 54 ; and Matsya 27 ; 
and Rajasekhara 90 ; and 
Somadeva Suri 53, 109; and 
Subandhu 41,67fn.; and $ud- 
raka 81; and Vadlbhasimha 
112 ; and Valmiki 11, 13, 
16-7, 18, 46-8, 60, 63, 65; and 
Vamana purana 30; and Vedan¬ 
ta Desika 127; and Visnudhar- 
mottara 30 

Kahk& [upa) purana and Kalidasa 
31 

Kahyuga. 130 
Kalyan, city 100 
K&ma (God) 66; burning of69,89. 
See Kamadeva 

K&ma (love) 66-9, 97 ; as charac¬ 
ter 67-9. 

See also Kamadeva as God of 
love. 

R&madeva 84, 88, 101, 107, 112 ; 
image of 84 ; worship of 72* 
84, 87 

K&myakavana 19 

Kanci, city 129 

Raficukin 72 

Kandukakridd 90 

Kapila, sage 105 

Kapphin&bhyudaya, Rtu in 81. 

See Sivasvamin 
Karnavatamsa 71 
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'Karnikara-Mankha’ 173; sobri¬ 
quet 172 
Karpura 179 
-dvlpa 90 
Kartikeya 89 

Kd&a, reed 45, 48, 51, 52, 58, 63, 
98, 106 

Kashmir 130 ; pictures of 130 
KastUri 51 

Raumudimahotsava 83, 86 
Kausambi, city 83 
Raustubha 127 

Kavisamaya 37, 91, 92 ; on the 
course of wind 37 
Kdoyamimdmsd, material in 

92-3. See Rajasekhara 
Khanditti, Ndyik6 53 
Ki*npurusa(s) 45, 68 
Kirdtarjunlya, Rtu in 73-5; in¬ 
fluence on Jinesena of 73fn. 
See-also Bharavi 
Kiskindha 13, 173 
Kle&s 21 23 
Knowledge 127 
Kridaparvatas 108 
Kri'ddsaras 107 
Krsna 20, 134 
Kpatra 171 

Ksemendra, Rtu in 98-9; his 
works 98 ; his Maiijaris 98; 
his Ramayanamanjari 98-9; 
and Valmiki 98, 99 ; Sjngdra- 
verses in 99 ; and Magha 79 
•Kubera 63, 75 
Kida 98 

Kumaradasa and Sivasvamin 76 ; 
and Vedanta Desika 76 ; and 
Valmiki 76 ; and Kalidasa 76. 
See Jdnaklhdrana 
Kumdrasambhava, Rtu in 66-9; 
Canto III, high water-mark of 
^fM-poetry 66; Spring ( madhu ), 
a character in 67 ; Tagore on 
67 ; and Vamana Parana 30 
Kumaravana 60 
Kutnkuma 52, 83 
Kusa, king 66 

Lady in separation J14 
Lake(sJ 21.30, 97, 98, 121, 175 
Ldksarasa 51 
Laksmana 98, 99 
Land-produce. 122 
Lank§ 65 


Lasses in paddy-field 77 
Lavanasura, £ati ughna killing 
30 ' 

Leaves, dry 104 

Lightniog(s) 16, 21, 23, 47, 58, 
59, 76, 81, 100, 101, 106, 107, 
1)2, 113, 119, 120, 122, 174 
Lights, waving of 104 
Lilodydna 88 
Lips, wax on 111 
Lord Creator 127 ; Protec tor 127 
Love 128, 134 
See also Kama, Srngara, Sam- 
bhoga, Vipralambha 
Lovers, 53, 57, 79 ; types of 53 

Madanamahotsdva, Madanotsava 
83, 110 ; in Ratn&vall 83-5 
Maddd Id 47, 52 
Madhu, drink 111 
Madhu (Spring) 111; personified 
as a character 67 
See Spring, Vasanta 
Madhu-madhava ( Vasanta ) 4, 5 
Madhurdvijaya, Rtu-verses in 129 
See Gangadevi 

Madhusri 67, 68 ; Parvati person¬ 
ified as 68 

Madhyama Gr&ma, raga 96 
Madurai Temple, legends of 128 
Magha and Bharavi 79 ; and 
JInasena 17, 79 ; and Kalidasa 
79 ; and Ksemendra 79fn. 
See Sipvpalavadha 
Mahabhdrata, P;&vrd and Sarad 
in 19 

Mahakala (Siva) 103 
MahSkavya(s) 73, 128, 134 
Mahapur&na, seasons in 97 ; 
influence of Bharavi on 97 

Makarandodydna 84 
Mdlalimddhava, Rtu in 62. 

See BhaVabhuti 

Malavika 70-1 ; her dance 70 
Mdlavikdgnimitra, Rtu in 70-1 
Malaya mt. 64, 82, 97, 101 ; 

breeze from 101 
Malavakausika , rdga 96 
Mdlavapancama, rdga 96 
Malini, river 72 
Malyavat mt. 15, 65, 97, 98 
Man, pictures of different 
postures of 117 ; old 118 
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See Character, Nature, 
NSyaka 

Manasa (lake), 58, 59 ; (lake 
and mind) 99 
Maridara mt. 29 
Mdnmatha 100, 101, 128, 129 ; 
birth of 30 ; burning of 106 
See Cupid, Kdmadeva 
Mansions 102 
Mantras 75 

Manu and Kalidasa 54 
Marakatapura, city 129 
Marshy regions 104 
Maruti (Hanuman) 98 
Matanga girl 107 
MatsyaPurana, Vasanta in 27-8 ; 

and Kalidasa 27 
Maturity 132; goes with modesty 
132; and haughtiness, opposed 
(Jinesena) 132-33 
Mauktika 45 
Mdyd 127 

Mechanical fountains 83, 131 
Meghaduta > Rtti in 58-9, 61; 

imitated by Bhavabhuti 62 
Men 53. See Nayakas. 

Metre(s), and /?ta-descriptions 
50 

Anustubh 115, 116, 119 126 
Aryd 115, 123, 172 
Malini 101 
Sfirddlavikriifita 101 
XJpaj&ti 116, 124, 130 
Vasart tatilakd 115. 

Milk 90 

Minor Rtu -poems : 

Sadrtuvarnana. of Vrajaraja 
Diksita, 129 ; Sadrtu-varnana 
(anon.), 129-30 ; Rtu-varnana 
of Durlabha 130 
Mirage 51, 104 

Mire 102, 110, 114, 127 ; drying 
of 106 

Mirror 50 
Moats 51 
Modaka 84 
Molasses 122 

Monsoon, beginning of 57, 61 
Months, Rtu -wise names of 37 
Moon 19. 20, 21,23,44. 51, 56, 
63, 66, 81, 89, 98, 113, 123, 
126,174 ; ch a r 106; as parasol 
111 ; memorable descriptions 


in Valmlki of' 13; pale 114 ; 
anct Rtus 6 ; rare fancies'On, 
113;’ 

-light, 17, 48, 120, 124 
-rise 85 
Morning 78 
Moss 110, 122 

Mountains 40, 41, 43, 46, 47, 
116 ; pearls of 51 
-caves 105 
-chalks 76 
-resins 105 
-slopes 104 

Mrcchakatika, Vdrsd in 81-3 
See Sudraka 
Mrdanga 74 

Mudrdrdksasa , Sarad in 82-3 
Mu lade va 14, 86 
Music 84, 95, 96, 17,2 ; vocal 
and instrumental 51-2 
—-work of Kasyapa on 95-6 
Musta 40, 51, 72 
Mustard 117 

Nabha ( o)-nabhasya (Varsa) 5 
Nail-print 107 

Naldlampu , Rtu in 109; imitation 
of Ban a in 109 
Nandin 68 
Nara ; 30 
Naravana 30 
jVati 72 

Nature, its economy 134 ; its 
scheme 134 ; provides com¬ 
pensation 134 ; balance in 134; 
mysticism of, in Sanskrit poetry 
134 ; oneness of man and, 61 ; 
tender feeling tow ards 72; and 
human beings 71 ; integiation 
of, in Sdku;Jc.la 61; Sakuntala, 
child of 71 ; in Sanskrit 
Poetry 9 ; and Greek Poetry, 
9, 10 ; and Valmfki 10, 11 ; 
and Valmiki’s characters 10 ; 
and alliterative poetry In 
English literature 81 fn. 
Natural phenomena 131; moral 
suggestions of 131 
.Nava rvic-offeri ng 118 
Nayaka-Nayika varieties 53 
Mayaka. daksina 62 
7Voj»/M-varieties 53. 

See Abhisarikd. etc. 

Necklaces 84 
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Nests 117 
Nidagha 57 
See Grisma 

Night (s) 130 ; 174 ; as maid in 
attendance 111 ; short 104 
Nihilism 173 

Nilakantha Diksita, Rtu in 128; 
Wit and humour of 128 ; 
original flashes of 128; and 
Vedanta Desika 127 
See Gangavatarana, S' ivaluarnava 

Objects of Nature 56 ; graceful 
56 ; wild, grand and sublime 
56 

See also Nature 
Oblations 75 
Oil, perfumed 111 
—bath 99 
Ojas 171 

Ornaments, kinds of 51 
Ovens 109, 118 

Paddy 90 -field 63 

Padmdpr&bhrtaka , Vasaata in 8b- 

87 

Painting, decorative 51 
Paka-yajnas 6 
Pdlncc 9? 

-garden, 90 ; beautification 
of 90 

Pala dynasty 97 
Pampa 13, 65, 75, 174 
Pan 97 

Pancama, note 90; raga 9b 
Pancavati 65 
Pantfavas 19 

Panini. See Anthology-poets 
Parvatl 27, 28 , 173 , 174 J penance 
by 69 , according to the six 
Rias 69 ; her extraordinary 
beauty 68-9 


PatralskhS 45, 51, 68 
Pctravisesaka(s) 63, 68 
Pearls 100, 107, 129 
Perfumes 130 
Phalgunl, rite 6 
Pillars 122 
Pinjara, colour 52 
Pitamaha (Brahma ) 89 
Pitrs 12 ; and Rtus 29 
Poetasters 102,128. See also Bad 
poets 

Poetic convention 170. See 
Kavisamaya 

Poetess(es) 119 ; Rtu-verses of 
119 ; of South India 129 
Pollen 64 ; -dust 78 
Ponds 21, 44, 112, 126 ; dry 
104, 105, 110 

prajdpati 169. See Pitamaha 
Pratihari 88 , 89 
PrSnayama 21; Kumbhdka, PHraka, 
Recaka 21 

Prasravana, mt. 15 
Praprd in Valmiki 11-12, ? 

arid Sarad in Bh&gavata 23-7; in 
Harivamka 19-20 ; in Mahd- 
bharata 19; in Visnu Pur ana 
20-3. See Rains, Varsa 
Precious stones 51 
Prenkholita, raga 96 
Pride, of ladies 69 ; poison of 
132 

Priyadarsika an imitation of 
M&lavika 0 85 ; Riul n 85-6 ; 
R ta-Sandhi in 85 
Prosita 53 
Prositapatika 53, 80 
Pumpkin 90 

Pur anas 134; Rtu in 20-31 
PururaVas 44 
Purusa 23; creation of 171 
Puspakavimdna 65 


Passers-by 117 
Pastes 131 

Pastoral poetry, simplicity a 
requisite of 39; craftsmanship 
in 39 

Pastorals 127 
Pastoral scenes 78 
Pasture 122 

Pathika 94. Sec Traveller, 
Wayfarers 
Patracchedya 81, U 5 


Quarters, 124. See Dik 

Ragas for different Rttis 95-6 ; 
Kasvapa on 96; Nanyadeva on 
96 , Sarngadeva on 96 
PaghuvaW §a. Rtu in 62-7; parallels 
with the same in Kumara. 64 

Rahu 89 

Rain(s) 97. 100, 101, 107, 108, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 116, 117, 
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122, 124, 125, 127, 128, 129, 
133, 174 ; after-effects of 87 ; 
and its havoc 133 ; as back¬ 
ground of Sambhoga 81 ; com¬ 
pensatory elements of 133, 134; 
disadvantages of 102 ; in night 
122; nights in 113; plight of 
housewives in 121 ; Bana on 
114 ; B loja on 120; Ciyaka on 
119 ; Mahamanusya on 119 ; 
Vijjika on 119. 

See PrSvrg Varsa 
Rainbow 20, 51, 63, 74, 76, 98, 
106, 107, 111, 127, 130, 175 
Raivataka mt. 78 
Rajasekhara, works of, Rtu in 
88-91 ; on the course of wind 
37 ; and Bhartrhari 80 ; and 
Hemacandra 93 : and Kali¬ 
dasa 90 ; and Valmiki 90 
See A lath karikas 

Rama, story of, in Visnudhar- 
motlara 30; and Sita,separation 
of 65, 98 ; fire-ordeal 65 
R&macarita, Sarai and th£ hero 
juxtaposed in 97-8 ; excellence 
of 97 

R&m&yana See Valmiki. 
R&m&yana Gampu, Rtu in 173-4; 

and Valmiki 173-4 
Rasa and Rtu 11 
R'isQbhcisa 90 
Risasvdda 38 
Rati 69 
Recitation 125 
Reflective ideas 131 
Rg Veda, semantics of Rtu in 1-2; 
five seasons mentioned in 1-2 

Rites 37 

River(s) 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 51, 
56,97; forms of 51; m Autumn 
18,48,63, 103, recurrent ima¬ 
gery of 18, 20, 48, 109; in 
Rains, recurrent imagery of 
waywardness, pride etc. of 
20, 23,30,41,53,54,87, 1C9 ; 
recurrent imagery of 94 ; trans¬ 
formation of a person into 60; 
See also individual rivers, 
Ganga, Kaveri, etc. 

Rope-dance 107 

Royal garden 108 ; artificial 
hills in 108; sport in 108. 
See Garden 


Rsyamuka mt. 13 
Rtu 1 ff 

—in Veda, 1-9, 169-71; in 
Itihasa 9-19 ; in Purana 20- 
31 ; in Ayurveda 31-5 ; in 
Kama gastra 35 ; in Artha 
£astra 35; in Sastras (Dar- 
£anas) 35-7 ; in Vyakarana 
35-6 ; in Nyava 36-37 ; in 
Poetics 37 

—in Kalidasa 38-73 ; in 

Bbaravi 73-5 ; in Kumaradasa 
75-7 ; in Bhatti 77-8 ; i n 
Magha 77-9; 'in Bhartrhari 
79-81 ; in Sudraka 81-2 ; in 
Visakhadatta82-3; inSrlharsa 
83-6 ; in the Calurbhanl 86-8; 
in Rajasekhara 88-9 
—in Alarhkara works 91-4 ; 
in Natya Sastra 94-6 
—in Adi and Uttara Pur anas 
(Jain) 97 ; in Abhinand'a’s 
Rdmacarita 97-8; in Ksemendra 
98-100; in Bilhana 100 

—in Jayadeva ( Gitagovinda ) 
100-1 ; in Haricandra 
{Dkarmasarmdbkyudaya) 101-2; 
in Lolimbaraja ( HarivilSsa) 102 
in Bhaskaracarya ( Siddh&nta - 
siromani 102-35 

—in Prose and Campu: in 
Bana 103-6 ; in Subandhu 
106-8; in Dandin 108-9; in 
Trivikrama 109;’ in Somadeva- 
fetiri 109; in Dhanapala 109-10; 
inllhoja (Srngaramanjari) 110- 
2 ;in Vadibhasimha(Gadji(z«'«io- 
mani) 112 ; in Haricandra 
{Jivandharacampu) 113 

—in Anthologies 113-23; in 
Alamkara works 123-7 
—in Vedanta Desika 127-8; 
in Nilakantha Dlksita 128-9; 
in Gangadevl (Madkuravijaya) 
129 

Rtu(s), abhinayas for 94, 95; 
all attendon the Lord 78, 101, 
127; all desirable 19; all 
enjoyable 127, 134; alternate 
names of 4, 5; and Anyapadeda 
133 ; and ayanas 31; and 
different aspects of theme 1 Iff, 
133-4 ; and different grains 4 ; 
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and four castes 5 ; and gods 
1-8; and human emotion llff., 
97, 111; and human activities 
30-4 ; and k&la 35-7 ; and 
health and medicine 30-4; 
and King’s activities 35 ; and 
love 57 ; and Maruls 8 ; ana 
metres 3; and moon 6 ; and 
parts of the day 6 ; and Pitaras 
5-6, 29, 170 ; and quarters 6 ; 
and ragas 95-6 ; and rbhus 8; 
and rta 1 ; and sacrifices 2-4 
5, 6 ; and sun 6, 7, 8, 170; 
and sun’s colours 30-1 ; and 
supreme being 5, 6 ; and 
Usas, 3,4; and year 2, 3, 5; as 
maids decorating the nayika of 
earth 108; as Uddipana Vib/tova 
27 , 94 ; Car.dra and Sdura 3; 
chief characteristics of each 
5, 7, 8, 9 ; compensating beau¬ 
ties of 74 ; different aspects of 
the Lord 127 ; double-faced 
nature of 169 ; each has its 
beauty 57 ; ethical sugges¬ 
tions of 79, 99 ; features of 
Rtus in one 170 ; idea of 
compensation 57; minor poems 
on 129-131 ; number of 1-6, 
35 , 169, three primary and 
three, original 169 ; objects of 
nature described in 51; obla¬ 
tions to 171; pastimes of 130 ; 
penance according to six 69; 
personified forms of 29; Prakrt 
song on 72 ; semantics of 1-2 ; 
specific qualities of each 171 ; 
sounds and sights of 49 ; two 
pairs of three 31 ; two-fold 
classification, agneya and saura 
31; adona and visarga 31 ; 
varying tempo cf 50, 51 
-carya 31-5, 92 
-diksa 3 
-divasa 94 
-grahu 4 
-home. 171 
-kavyas in mss. 131 
-mangala 72 
-rrtukha in Veda 169 
-potni ( Usas) 4 
-palra 4 

-personifications and divini¬ 
ties ofin Brahma Purina 28-9 
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-poetry and alliteration 18 ; 
ethics and philosophy in 
131-5; Valmlki and Kali¬ 
dasa, pre-eminent in 58 
-satmya, in Avurvedic texts 
31-5 

-setting in plays 91 
rstages 62, 92, 93, 118, 125 ; 
by Rajasekhara, 92; in 
Anthology-verses 94; in 
SrngaraprakdSa 93-4; in 
Vakroktijivita 93 
Anuvrtti 93-4,125-6; Arambha 
90,110,118-9; Avasiti 110- 
1; Pruu$hi 91, 93-94, 111; 
\Yauvana) 62, 71; Saifaua, 
91, 93-4; (mugdhatva), 62; 
Sandhi Z\, 75, 85,87, 92-4, 
110, 111, 169-170, 171-2, 
175; and Svarasadharana 
172; duration of 92; and 
illness 169; in Bharavi 75, 
92; in Asiangdsamgraha 34- 
5; in Natya Saslra 172; in 
Padmaprabhrtaka 87; in 
Priyadariika■ 85; in Veda 
169 

- s&kla , 170-1, mss. of 170 
-symbolism in Dhruvi i-songs 
95 

-treatment by Alamkarikas 
92-4 

-varnana and alliteration 173; 
anAydmaka^S, 64,76,78, 80, 
81, 101,103 ; conventions in 
37 ; costumes suitable to 
Rtus 66; ethical suggestions 
of 81-82, 83; heritage of 37; 
in Visnu and Bhagavata, did- 
actic20,23,30,132; iptegra- 
ted with theme 63; materials 
of 31-4, 35; original flashes 
in Matsya 27, in Siva 29; 
part of mah&kavya 94 ; part 
of poetry 39 fl. ; spiritually 
oriented 127; verbal figures 
in 80-1 
-vayu 94 

-verses in anthologies 94 ff. ; 
in Prasta. vana 71,72, 86, 87, 
95 

-wise analysis of plays 58ffi., 
91 

-yOias 6. 
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See also Seasons. 

Rtusamha-ra. appreciation of 38ff.; 
and other works of Kalidasa 
40-53 ; and ethical significance 
53-4; authenticity of 38ff., 
55 ; Aurobindo on 55; colour- 
scheme and poetic effect in 
52-3 ; figures of speech and 
imagery in 48-50 ; flora and 
fauna in 51 ; Keith on 55 ; 
metres in 50-1 ; meaning of its 
title 38, 39; n&yakas and nSyikas 
in 53 ; parallel with Valmlki 
46-8 ; poem at once of season 
and love 57 ; quotations in 
Subh&sitavali 39; simplicity of 
38, 39, 50 ; strength and 
sweetness of poet’s style in 

50, 51 ; world of things in 

51, 52 

Rtvik 2, 3, 75 

Rudrata. See Alantk&rikas 

Rural scene 123 

Sabda-citras 81 
Sacrifices and Rtu 2-6 
SSdkanas 23 

Sadja , two varieties of 172; 
Kalidasa on 172 

Sadjagr&ma, raga 96 

Sddoala 14,17,47. See Grass. 

Saffron, on body 111 

Sages 25 

Sagunabrahman 23 

Saha ( Hsmanta ) 171 

Sahasya ( Hemanta) 5 

Sahrdaya 38 

Saileya 46 

Sdligopis 79,127 ; their music 79 
See Lasses, Village-lasses 
S&magas 7, 16 
SQma Veda 127 
Sarhs&ra 21 
Sandal paste 119, 124 
Sand-banks 97 ; in rivers 106 
Sandkyakala 85 
Sand-storms 105 
Sandy areas 104 
Sangamaniyamani 60 
Sonny dsa 81 

Sanskrit Poetry, heritage of 7 ; 
integration with nature in 9 ; 
and oneness of things 131 ; 


synthesis of man and nature 
in 131 

Santa rasa 27 

Sarad 86, 97, 99, 100, 103, 108, 
109, 110,112, 114,123-4, 125, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 173. 
174, 175 ; and King Raghu 
63 ; and fruits of labour 131 ; 
all-round appeal of 131 ; as 
mentor of the world (Visakha- 
datta) 132 ; as synonym of 
year 131 ; balanced nature of 
131 ; Bana’s description, best 
and comprehensive 105-6 ; 
Ban a-verses on 115 ; Bharavi 
on 73, 132 ; ethical suggestions 
of 74 ; importance of 131 ; in 
Kir&tarjuniya 73-5; in MudrQ- 
rQksasa 82-3 ; in Subandhu, 
parallel with Bana’s 168 ; in 
Valmlki 17-8 ; moral inspira¬ 
tion of 132 ; personification of 
63 ; prominence of 131-3 ; 
special festival of 83 ; subdued 
beauty of 132 ; teacher of 
humility 83 

Sarasvati Mahal Library 130 
Sarayii 48, 66 

Sarvartu, forest of all seasons 109 
gas a, character in a Bhana 86 
Satl [Ddksayani) 29, 31 
Saturn 128 
Sattvaguna 25 
Satyavan 27, 28 
Sautr3mani-5a.criG.ee 171 
Savitrl 27 

Scene inside the house 125 
Sesamum 117, 118; -oblations 
105 

Season (s) and human emotions 
[rasa) 11, Bhatti on 14, Bharavi 
on 14, Valmlki on 14; and 
Parvati’s s&dhanas in Kumdra. 
69 ; as part of poetry 11 ; as 
Uddipana Vibhfiva 11; beauty of, 
transending the characters 
and emotions 11 ; and love, 
all seasons helpful to 57 ; 
sports and pastimes ofeach 130 
See Rtu(s) and also individual 
Rtus 

Seasonal festival 6,7,35; 

seasonal rites 6, 7 
Self-control 67-8 
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Sense-effect, transfer of 49 ; all¬ 
round 50-52. 

Separated ones 121 
Shower(s) 85 ; rhythm of 82 
-baths 131 
Siddha 85, 90 

Siddh&ntakiromani, alliterative 

Rtu-ve rses in 102-3 
Simplicity 39, 121; a requisite in 
pastoral poetry 39 ; and Rtu- 
samh&ra 39, 48 ; Keith on 39 ; 
and grace in Valmiki’s Rtu- 
varnana 124 
Singing 83 
Sipra 49 

Sifira 72, 86, 89, 100,103, 109, 

: 111, 114, 115, 117, 118, 122, 
129j 169, 171, 172 ; country¬ 
side in 117 ; land-produce in 
117, 118 ; wayfarer in 114 
Sikapalavadha, Yamaka-verses on 
seasons in 78-9 
Sitd-yajna 6 

Siva 27,28,29,30,31, 134, 173, 
174 ; as yogin 67-9 
Sivamahdpurana, Vasanta and 
VarsS in 29 

Sivalil&rnava,Rtu. -materia 1 in 128; 
original fancies and wit in 128 
See Nilakantha DIksita. 
Sivasvamin and Kumaradasa 76 
See Kapphiwbhyiidaya 
Skin-eruptions 104 
Sky 51, 76, 79, 82, 97, 98, 123, 
124,125,126 ;'Autumnal 108 ; 
blue 56; clear 106 
Smoke, fragrant 66 
Snow 12, 46, 66, 68, 89, 101, 
106, 117, 126, 134 ; different 
forms of 51 
Snow-fall 129 

Somadeva Suri (a. of Yasasliiaka) 
and Kalidasa 53, 109 ; and 
Bharavi 109; and Visakha- 
datta 109 
Songs, lewd 106 
South India 127; v\ orks produced 
in 127 

Sparrow-eggs 105 
Sports 64, 108, 173 
Spring 100, 101, 102, 106, 108, 
109, 110, 115, 119, 124, 126, 
174 ; personified, 86 ; worship 

of 72. 


See Madhu, Vasanta 
Sprouts 51, 63, 67, 70 
Sravani, rite 6 

^ rtkanthacanta, 7?in 173; draws 
on Kalidasa 173 
Sriparvata 86 

Sr ng&ra man jar i . illustrative Rtu- 
stages in 110-1; Bana’s 
influence on 110 
See Bhoja. 

Srhg&rakataka, seasons in 79,80 
Sruti 172 

Stars 18,25,44,51,63,100,107, 
123, 174 ; bright 106 
Sthanu (Siva), suggestiveness of 
the name 68 
Sthanvasrama.67, 68 
Sthayibhava 97 

Stock phenomena 130-31 ; con¬ 
ceits on 130-31 
Straws, bed of 110 
Subandhu and Ban a 106^109 ; 
and Kalidasa 41 fn., 67 fn., 
and Valmiki 107. 

See Vasavadatta 

Sublimity 76 ; simplicity, part 
of 77 ; Bharavi, genius for 77 
Submarine-fire 101 
Suddhakai&ka , raga 96 
Suddhapancama, raga. 96 
Sudina 102 

Sudraka and Bana, 115; and 
Kalidasa 81. 

See Mrcchakalika 

Sugarcane 63, 118 ; presser for 
118, 122 

Sukra-kuci (Grisma ) 5 
Sukumdrata 124* 

Summer 89, 91, 100, 101, 102, 
103, 108, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
116, 123, 126, 128, 130, 131, 
174: Bhoja on 119; days 
long 123 ; dress etc. suitable to 
119 ; ethical suggestions of 
54, 56 ; enjoyability of even¬ 
ings in 13C ; severity of 103-5, 
114. 118 ; things enjoyable in 

119-20 

See Grisma 

Sun 51, 89, 98, 114, 129 ; com¬ 
pared to mirror 129 ; and 
the Rtus 6, 30-1 ; northerly- 
course of 101 


18 
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-shine 106; soft, 114; basking 
in 118 

Suskavrksavdfika in Mrcchakatika 
82; explanation of 82 
Susiuta, Rtucaryd in 34 
Sutradh&ra 72, 86 
Suoarnaddna 116 ; as expiation 
116 

Sv&ra (music) 172 
Svastivdcanu 84 
Sveda 45 

S^ing 64, 90, 100 
Sydmdka, ripened 106 
Taittiriya Aranyaka, Rf«-facets 
in, 7-9 

Takka, rdga 96 
Tamasa, river 174 
TdmbUla 52 
Tamil Country 129 
Tanjore 130 
Tank-bed, split 121 
Tapa-Tapasya, (jSisiro) 5 
Tdrd, star 45 
Temple 121 
Thirst 121 

Thunder, 20, 42, 43, 47, 51, 65, 
82, 87, 110, 113, 120, 122 
Tilaka (decorative mark) 13,64, 
67, 70 

Tilaka. See also under Trees. 
Tilakamanjari , Rtu in 109-110 ; 
echoes of Ban a in 110 
See Dhanapala 
Tiller(s) 25;-couple 116 
Time, all powerful 79 ; cause of 
strength and weakness 79,131 ; 
concept of,in Myayamanjarl’id-l, 
in Vdkyapadiya 35-6; appeal and 
use of things dependent on 133; 
transfers beauty and strength 
from one thing to another 133 ; 
and change 128, 129 ; philoso¬ 
phy of 128, 129 ; compensa¬ 
tion in 128 ; and Philosophy, 
Nilakantha Diksita on 134, 
Valmiki on 134, 135, Vedanta 
Desika on 134 

Touchstone 107 
Tom-tom 105 

Transformation into river 60; 

into creeper 60 
Travellers 102, 106, 111, 126 
See Pathika, wayfarers 


Tree(s) 51 ; dry 110 ;-cavities 
105;-trunks 98 
Areca palm 122 
Arjum( s) 104 ; ( Kakubha ) 51 
Moka 46, 51, 60, 65, 71, 73, 
84,86,106,119,173; (Kankeli) 
51, 107 ; rakta-, 30, 62, 84, 
91, 106 ; tapaniya -, 70, 71 ; 
recurrent imagery of 65 
-dohada, 60 ; as a vital part 
of the story 70; in Mdlavikd. 
70-1,92 ; details of its per¬ 
formance 72 
-vana 15, 85 
Badari 28 
Campaka 75 

Cut a 45, 51, 94 ; (Mango) 29, 
62, 75, 102, 119, 120 
Kadalimna (-grha ) 85 
Kadamba, 49, 51, 92, 102, 106 ; 

(. mpa ) 30, 51, 59, 106, 124 
Kakubha. See Arjura 
Kandala(i) 41, 42, 51 
Kankeli See A£oka 
Kapikacchus 104 
Karanjas 104 

Kesara 51, 92, 101 ; ( Vakula ) 
84, 91, 92 106 
Ketaka[l){s), 15, 16, 51, 128, 
134;-foliage 107 
Koviddra 50 

Kuravakd[s), 51, 62, 63, 70, 73, 
91, 92 
Lodhra 87 
Mango. See Cuta 
Mucukunda 104 
Kip a. See Kadamba 
Priyangu ( Syamd ) 

See above under Creepers 
Priydta 67 
Sallaki 60 
Sami 104 
Sandal lul 

Saplacchada 18, 63, 85, 124 
Sarja 51 

Sephdlika 51, 85, 106 
Silk-Cotton 104, 108 
Tamala(s) 99, 101 
Tilaka 29,64,67,91,92 
Vakula. See Kesara. 

Tresses of women 66, 111 
Trivikrama and Bana 109. 

See .Xalacampu 
Turmeric 97; paste of 96 
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Ubhaydbki<&rik&, Vasanta in 87-8 
Udayasundarikathi, integration 
of characters and seasons in 
1 i 1-2 

Ddbhata. See Alamkdrikas. 
Uddipana vilhiva 97 
Ujjain 49 

Underground chambers 131 
Up&karman 7 
Orva£i 44 

Vadibhasimha and Valmiki 112; 
and Kalidasa 112. 

See Gadyacintamani. 

Vdji-nirdjana 106 
Valmiki 39, 90; as source for 
Kalidasa 18 ; univeral sweep 
of 18 ; variety of fauna and 
flora in 18; model for later 
poets 10. 11 ; pioneer in Rtu- 
varnana 9 ff.; similes and ima¬ 
gery of 14, 15; and anon, 
authors in Anthologies 123; 
and Ban a 16 ; and Bharata 95; 
and Bharavi 14; and Bhatti 
14,77 ; and Harivatn$a 12,19 ; 
and Jinasena 17 ; and Kali¬ 
dasa 10, 11, 13, 16-7, 18,46-8, 
60, 63, 65 ; and Ksemendra 
98, 99, 100 ; and Kumaradasa 
76; and Magha 17 ; and 
Rajasekhara 90; and Subandhu 
107 ; and Vedanta Desika 133; 
and Vadibhasimha 112; and 
Vdmana Purina 30; and Visnu- 
dharmottara 30 

Vamana. See Alam kdrikas. 
Vdmand Purina , Vasanta and 
Varsa in 29-30 ; Sarad in 30; 
and Valmiki 30; and Kalidasa 
30 

Vapour on first shower 65 
Varsa 87, 116, 124, 171, 173; 
and Rama in separation 65; 
and Vasanta in Vikramorva$iya 
58-62 ; as background of love 
in Mrcchakafika 81-2 ; in 
Dhu rtavitasum vada 87 ; in 
M&latim&dhava 61-2 ; in 
MegnadUta 58-61 ; name of 
year 131; Rarnayan a-descrip¬ 
tions o( 10, 11, source for 

Harivamfa 12 
See Prdvrd, Rains. 


Vasanta 89, 91, 97. 103, 109, 
118, 125, 171, 173 ; birth of 
31 ; and the theme of Mdlavi- 
kagnimitra 70-1 ; and Varsa in 
Sivama/idpufdna,29,m Vdmana- 
purdna 29-30; in Knmira. 30, 
67-9, its influence on Vdmana- 
pur&na 30 ; in Matsya 27-8; 
in Padmapribhrtaka 86-7 ; in 
UbhayabhisirikS. 87-8; in Val¬ 
miki 13-5 ; king of seasons 
111; personified 30 ; Rtu-rdja 
171 ; verses on 171 ; stages of, 
in Vikramorvofiya 62; Yamaka- 
verses on 63-64 
-abhinaya 83 

-kaikava in Viddhas&labhan jiki 
90-1. 

See Madka, Spring 
Vasanta , raga 96 
Vasanti 86 

Vasantotsava 72, 83, 109 
Visavadatld, figurative and strik¬ 
ing descriptions in 106-8 
See Subandhu 
Vayas 171 

Vedanta Desika and Kumara 
dasa 76; and Kalidasa 127 * 
and Nilakantha Dlksita 127, 
and Visnu Pitrdna, 127; and 
Bhdgavala 127; and Haxivamia 
128; and Valmiki 133 ; 
originality of 127 
See Yddavdbhyudaya 
Vedas 23, 25, 37 
Vermillion 104 
Vetasa 30 

Vedic, deities 127 ; recitations 

20 

Vetravati, river 44 
Vidarbha 71 

Vidiisaka 70, 72, 83, 84, 85, 90 
Vikraminkadevacarita , Rtu in 106 
See Biihana 

Vikramorvaklya, Rtu in 58-62 ; 
and Rtusamhdra, 41, 47, music 
setting of Act IV 58-9; 
Aurobindo’s analysis of 61 
Village(s), 51, 73, 77 ; agricul¬ 
tural, 122 
-border 117 

-folk, 74,117,127; simple life 
of 74 

-goddess 114, 121 
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-lass, 73 ; watching the paddv- 
field, 73 

Vina 82,87 ; Vallaki 52 
Vindhya(s) mt. 43,44,56;-forests 
110; summer in 110 
Vipralambha and Vasanta 13 
Y'ipula, heroine 86 
Vira Kamparaya, king 129 
Virtues 127 

Visvanatha. See Al&mkdrikas 
Vi£ 171 

Vi§a (water) 99 
Vi£akhadatta, genius of 82 
and Kautalya 82 

See Mudrdrdksasa 
Visnu 21 

Visnupurana, Prdrv4 and Sarad 
in 20-3; religion-oriented 
descriptions in 20-3; and 
Vedanta Desika 127 
Vita 86, 87, 88 ; wise sayings of 
81 

Vrdtya and R'as 5,6 
Vrksa-dohada in poems, plays and 
* alamkdra works 91-2 
See also Trees 

Vyakta (Manifest Matter) 23 
Vyasa 39 

Water(s) 63, 71, 76, 102, 114, 
126, 1,30, 134; coloured, 

throwing of 83; different forms 
of 51 ; drying up of 105 ; in 
Autumn 112, ethical sugges¬ 
tion of 112; sparkling 106; 
turbid 124 ; throwing on each 
other of 97 
-birds 63 
-sports 66. 

Wayfarer(s) 80, 101, 102, 111, 
120, 121, 173 ; Bana on 114 ; 
in Sisira 123; in Summer 115 
See Pdtkika , Travellers 
Wayside watershed. 111, 115 ; 

village-lass at 115 
Wavside-well 115 
Wells 51 

Wind(s) 15, 16, 19, 20, 64, 76, 
79, 98, 103, 104, 107 ; Autum¬ 


nal 89; chill 114, 118; 

fancies on 16, 19, 20 ; forms 
of51;hotl05; ineach Rht 93; 
in Summer 104 ; in the differ¬ 
ent Rtus 37 ; in the Rains 59 ; 
qualities of 53; Sisira 80; wild 
104 

Wife, dutiful 121, 130 
Wine 119 

Winter 45, 116, 128, 131, 174 ; 
Vaisya on 118 
-day 89 

-morning(s) 118, 120 ; Piyaka 
on 118; Virinci on 118 
—travellers 117 
See Hemanta 

Women 53, 115 ; heart of 130 ; 
image of auspiciousness 54; 
infinite variety 53,57 ; virtuous 
124 

See also Beloved, lovers, 
Ndyikd 
Woods 71, 77 

Word and music, marriage of 101 
Worms 51 ; being baked, 105 ; 
cracking 105, 110 

Yadavdbhyudaya, seasons in 127-8; 
religious orientation in 127; 
poetic fancies in 127-8 ; model¬ 
led on Raghuvamia 127 
See Vedanta Desika 
Yajurveda, six seasons mentioned 
in 2, 3 ; features of the Rtus in 
4-5 

lajyanuv&kya 171 
Taksa 44, 45 
Tama , buffalo of 120 
Yamund 29 

tasastilakacampu, Rtu in 109; 
and Bharavi 109; and Visa<- 
khadatta 109 
Yoga 21,23, 25, 68 
Yogins 21, 23, 30 
Youth, never to return 64-5, 120 
Yuvaraja Haravarsa 97 
Zodiacal signs 116-7 
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